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CHAPTER XVII. 

IVepantiom for an expedition to Puertos Intermedios. — Captain 
Preseott, It N. — ^H. M. S. Amora. — ^Expedition aaila. — Position 

of the royalists. — locidentB at aea. — ^Mulattos of Lima — Dis- 
embarkation at Arica. — Inactivity. — -Colonel Miller sails for 
Quilca. — Escape of Valdez, near Tacna. — Geuerai Alvarado 
advano^-~Ameller's escape at Locumba. — Battle of Torata.— 
Moquegua. — ReniDant of the patriot amy embarka at llo.--^ 
Iquiqne. — Death of La Rosa and Tanunona. 

Several months before the resignation of the pro- 
tector, secret arrangements had been made for the 
sailing of fifteen hundred men, under the orders of 
Colonel Miller, to the Fuertos lutermedios. The , 
plan proposed was to land at Iquique, and from thence 
to march suddenly and rapidly upon General Olaneta, 
whose division of three or four thousand men 
so scattered in the department of Potosi, that it was 
supposed Colonel Miller would be able to defeat it in 
detail* especially as it was known that, the natives 
would willingly co-operate with the patriot commander, 
who was to take an ample supply of spare arms to 
facilitate the raising of new corps. . In the event of 
success, Upper Peru would have been occupied. In 
the case of Miller being hard pressed, a retreat to the 
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coast was out of the question; but his division was to 

cut its way to Salta, which would have been no dif- 
i&cult matter, and where he would have found ample 
resources in the patriotic assistance of the gamehog. 
When the proposed time of embarkation approached, 
the plan was conimunicated, by the protector, to the 
general-in-chief, Alvarado» who considered the expedi- 
tion of so much importance that he offered to pro- 
ceed himself with four thousand men. The protector 
acceded to Alvarado's suggestion, but many months 
elapsed before the increased number could be got 
ready ; so slowly were the preparations conducted. In 
the mean while the deposition of the active Monte* 
aguflo took place, and the protector retired from 
public life. Th&JuvUa gubemativa, which succeeded, 
agreeing in the propriety of removing the seat of war 
to the south, kept on the transports, which San 
Martin had already engaged and victualled, and con- 
tinued the piepsraiions fw the projected expedition. 

On the 25th of September, the whole of tlie 

Peruvian corps at Lima took the oath of fidelity and 
obedience to congress. They formed on the road to 
Callao, and a^Jeu de joie was hred on the occasion. 
Tlie appeaianoe of the men and officers was ezcdient ; 
ail were well clothed and equipped. The infantry of 
the legion under Colonel Miller was tiie only i^emvian 
corps destined to embark in the expedition to Pnertos 
Intermedios, and it marched, from the reviewing 
ground, to Callao for that purpose. One himdred 
and fifty men, with loeutenant-Colonel Videla and 
a few officers, were left in Lima to forin the second 
battalion. 
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CHAT. XVII. FORCED LOAN.— CAPTAIN PRESCOTT. ft 

The junta gubermUtva^ fmding much difficulty in 
procuring the oeeessaiy funds' to send off the expe- 
dition, and to supply the militai) chest, as required 
by General Alvanuioy ordered a forced contribution of 
Ibiir hundred thousand dollars upon the commerce of 
Lima, nearly one half of wiiich was attempted to be 
levied upon the British merchants, who refused to 
eontribnte, on the plea that foreigners residing in the 
different independent states of South America had 
Mtherto been exempted from similar exactions. They 
set forth, at the same time, the arbitrary manner in 
which the loan had been apportioned : many English 
merdiants were required to contribute very large 
sums, while natives, known to be extremely wealthy, 
were put down for very trifling amounts. The go- 
yemment, however, insisted upon compliance, and 
severe measures were taken to enforce it. The En- 
glish residents addressed themselves to Captain Pres- 
cott of H. M. S. Aurora, then cdmmanding the British 
naval forces in the Pacific. They complained of the 
hardship and injustice of the case, and expressed their 
detennination to leave the country rather than sub- 
mit to such an iiiipositioii. This officer accordingly 
entered into correspondence with the minister of ma- 
rine, who notified, toCaptain Prescott, the acquiescence 
of the government to the proposed departure of his 
countrymen ; but he was subsequently addressed by 
the minister for foreign affairs, in explanation, as he 
stated, of the former cuimuunication, and Captain 
Prescott was then given to understand that the 
English merchants would receive no passports until 
their ju^ debts should be paid, in which it was pre* 
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tended to include their proportion of the contribution. 
The injustice of this piooeeding was combated by 
Captain Piescott, who, finding that redress was not to 
be obtained by a farther correspondence, got the Au- 
rora under weigh <m the 9th of October, IBSS, and 
taking his station off the port, prevented the ingress 
of any. British vessel. The executive, much perplexed 
hf this decided step, but unwilling to. undergo the 
mortificationof rescinding their former order, referred 
the correspondence with Captain Prescott to the con- 
gress, whidi, anxious to prevent any misniiderstanding 
with the British naval commander, issued a decree on 
the 10th, authorizing the executive to withdraw the 
claim* On the 11th, the Aurora returned into port»« 
and all hostile feelings subsided. The English mer- 
chants then agreed to supply the government with a 
small loan, bearing no interest, to be repaid by spe- 
cified instalments. They also voted fifteen hundred 
dollars for the purchase of a piece of plate^ to be pre- 
sented to Captain Prescott, in testimony of his valuable 
services during the critical period he was the senior 
British naval officer on the station. The firmness^* 
temper, and perfect knowledge of international rights, 
which Captain Prescott displayed, whenever he was 
obliged to interfere in questions of delicacy and diffi- 
culty, acquired for him the respect and deference of 
contending Spaniards and Peruvians, as well as the 
grateful esteem of his own countrymen. The very 
high state of discipline and fine condition of the Au* 
rora, the good conduct of the ship's company, and the 
harmony which prevailed amongst them, reflected 
equal credit upon the commander and upon his officers* 



«CHAP. XVU. . THE EXPEDITION. 5 

' The jwnia gubenuOha now directed their sole 
attention to the sailing of the long talked of expedition 
to the Puertos Intermedios. After much further 
4ehiy, and some altercation between the general and 
the executive, the troops embarked on board the 
transports in the bay of Callao. They consisted of the 
following eorps : 
Ist Battalion of Peruvian legion, CoL Miller. 700 
No. 4. ^ Lieutenant-Colonel Sanchez, 700 
No. 5. [of Chile. • - - - 400 
Artillery) ------ 100 

No. 11. Lieutenant-Colonel Deza. 350 

Meg. of the Rio 
de la Plata *. 
t Regiment of j 
gninadeios k | Colondl Conea* 
cavallo. J - - - 509 



Buenos Ayres - - 1100 



In the whole 3859 

Bon Rudesindo Alvarado, general-in-chief. 
Col. Don Fran. Antonio Pinto^ duef of the staff. 
The first battalion of the l^on, the battalions 
Nos. 5 and 1 1, with three hundred and fifty grana- 
deras d awaUo, and a company of No. 4, in all about 
two thousand men, under the command of C olonel 
Miller, sailed on the 10th of October from Callao, in 
the transports O'Higgins, Independenda, Perla»Mae- 
kenna, Olive Branch, Dardo, and Nancy. The rest of 
the expedition, with the general-in-chief and staff, 
followed a few days afterwards, together with the 

r 

* Cknnposed of the battalions formerly denominated No 7^ and B. 

-f- A squadron of this regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Lavalle, which had 
been present at the battle oi PinchindU; did not join the army until it had dis. 
cmbukcd stAiicik 
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firigate 0'Higgins» AdHiiral Blanco. The first place 
of lendezvous was to be off Iquiqne, and the second 
thirty miles S. W. of Aric a. 

About four thousand troops, including twelve hun- 
dred Colombians, remained in the depaxtment of 
Lima, under the orders of General Areiiales, who was 
to advance upon Xauxa, and threaten the royalists in 
that valley, so as to prevent them from detaching 
troops to the southward against Alvarado, wlio, it was 
thought, would have no diihculty in taking possession 
of the important provinces of Upper Peru. 

The royalists had at this time about five thousand 
troops in the valley of Xauxa, under General Canterac; 
abotit three thousand with Valdez, on or near the 
coast of the Puertos lutermedios ; and three thousand 
or thereabouts with 01aneta».in the vicinity of Potosi; 
besides a few detachments and skeletons of battaUons 
in Cuzco, La Paz, and other garrisons. 

The plan of operations of the independents for the 
ensuing campaign was considered good. The royal- 
ist divisions were very distant from each other, and 
so separated in one of the most mountainous coun- 
tries in the world, that it appeared to be an easy matter 
to attack them separately. The hopes of the patriots 
brightened, and every thing seemed to promise a 
speedy termination of the struggle in Peru. The 
royalists became alarmed by the threatening aspect of 
affairs. The viceroy Lasema wrote firom Cuzco to 
the minister of war in Spain, that unless he were 
si)ee(lily succoured by reinforcements of troops from 
the Peninsula, it would be impossible to continue 
much longer the unequal contest; for whilst his 
troops were harassed by being obliged to march 
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almost incredible distances, the patriots, possessiug 
the doniiiiioii of the Pacific, cpttld easily tiaiiBiioTt 
their armies from one point to another, either to attack 
iu detail hi& forces, uecessaiily scattered over a vast 
extent of teiritory, or to retire Of^rtunely vrhenever 
they found themselves too much plressed. His ex- 
cell^cy complained bitterly of the neglect which 
his repeated applications for succour had hitheito 
met with at the court of Madrid, and concluded 
by stating that his health had suffered so severdy 
under such trying and harassing circumstances, that 
he found himself unable to fulfil the arduous duties 
of viceroy, and therefore tendered his resignation for 
a second time, begging that his majesty would be 
pleased to name his successor *• 

But notwithstanding it was evident that the royt- 
alist generals were ofifcen divided in council, and thait 
much enmity existed amongst some of tliem, they all 
made every exertion to oveieome the disadvantages 
of their position. Generals Canterac and Loriga werfe 
indefatigable iu the north; Valdez, on the coast of 
the Intermediosy was the soul of the Spanish anny : 
his activity, self-denial of every comfort, and the exem- 
plary manner in which he shared the fatigues and 
privations of his soldiers, combined with his imcom- 
promising severity towards all delinquents, produced 
the most beneficial effects amongst his followers, and 
obtained for him the respect and admiration of ev» 
those opposed to him. Olaneta spared no means in 
Potosi to augment his forces. He was a general of 
the old school, and had been the companion of Pe- 

* TheK comumniuilioub wcrt' lutciceptal by Culunel Miller, on liis Uadiug 
at QuUca. 
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suela: he was cansequently imfideiidly to La 
Ganteiac, Valdez, and o^er chieft who had senred in 

the peninsular war. The mass of the population, 
however, was decidedly againgt the royalists; so that» 
in spite of their efforts, the aspect of affairs seemed 
to indicate their speedy downfall. 

In the mean time theJutUa gubemoHm had issued 
X>rder8 to enforce levies of recruits in the department 
of TnuuUo and the northern provinces, to augment 
Ihe division of Arenales : .hut such was^the apathy 
pervading every departuient of the government, that 
the easualties caused by sickness and desertion were 
'^BCareely filled up. 

Eight-aiid-forty houi"S after the first division of 
patriots had sailed isom Callao under Colonel Miller, 
4me of the largest transports, the Independenda, 
having four hundred of his own battalion on board, 
sprang a leak, and was soon reported to have six feet 
water in the hold. Boats were despatched from the 
other transports, and in less than six hours, notw ith- 
«taading a rough sea, the men were removed from the 
:leaky ship. One hundred of them were received by 
Colonel Miller on board hia own vessel, the O'Higgins, 
4ji three hundred and forty tons, which increased the 
number, embarked in that transport, to four hun- 
dred and ten. The rest were sent back to Callao 
in two small transports, accompanied by the Inde- 
pendenda. The convoy then proceeded on its voyage.* 

On the night of the 30th, when sailing on a wind 
4it the rate of :five knoti^ with a stiff breese, the Mac* 
kenna, of four hundred tons, through the neglect of 
the mate of the watch, ran athwart the O'Higgins. 
The concussion was severe* The mainmast of the 
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latter ship was carried away close by the board. The 
Mackenna lost her jib-boom^ and both « vessels wete 
otherwise niaterially injured ia the rigging. They 
got dear of each other more by good fortune than 
skili» as the decks were crowded with soldiers, and 
all was, of course, uproar and confusion. ^Vhen 
daylight appeared, the O'Higgins looked like a float- 
ing wreck; but fortunately the weather was moderate, 
and in the course of two days a jury-mast was rigged. 
.The damages of the Mackenna w^ also repmxedf 
and the convoy again continued its course. 

The crews of tlie transports were a medley of En- 
glish* North Americans, French, Dutch, and Creoles. 
Many of the masters were natives, who could with 
difficulty make themselves understood by tlie ma- 
jority of their crew. The vessels had been well pro* 
visioned, and watered for fifty days, and it was sup- 
posed that the voyage would hardly last half that 
time. 

The men behaved exceedingly well on the passage, 
and an air of contentment pervaded the performance 
of all their duties. They were devotedly attached 
to their officers : extremely subordinate ; cleanly in 
their persons and berths ; and sensibly alive to the 
smallest act of Idndness or attention. Three-fourths 
of the legion were aborigines, and many of them could 
not speak any language but their owiu the Quechua» 
when they joined the corps; but they soon learned 
the words of command in Spanish, and their duty as 
soldiers, all of which was taught agreeably to the 
Spanish regulations. They are generally of rather low 
stature, robust, and beardless, with, a bright brown 
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complexion. The rest of the men were mulattos, 
some blacks, and a few white Creoles, who ware ge- 
nerally non-commifltioned offioers. The band was ex^ 
cellent, and consisted of twenty-two ; twelve of them 
played by note* The salaiy of the master of the 
band was fififcy-four dollars per months The music 
beguiled many a tedious iiour, and in the evenings 
and the moonlight nights the Indians would chant 
their yararvw (plaintive melodies), while the loqua- 
cious mulattos* related stories, or, with the whites, 
sang the favorite airs of lima, for which dissipated 
city the natives cherish an enthusiastic attachment. 
The officers on the quarter-deck sang patriotic and 
national songs; most of them having good voices, and 

* The mulattcw o£ Lima are reckoned to possess a great wiitude for tradeSf 
being Ae best shoemakers, tailorB, barbers, carpenters, Ac From the diurdi 

and die bar they weie excluded by the laws of the old regime, but many ac- 
quired a knowledge of medicine ; and «uch is their extreme volubility, and tlie 
ease with which they express their opinions, that the nickname of palangana, or 
chatterer, is applied to all these classes. Sermons and pimchers are fimnnite 
objocts of their criticism, probably because it proves a never-failing source 
in Lima, which abounds in altars dedicated to saints; and a sermon, or rather 
an eukgium, upon the life and miracles of die prtaieiiMl aamts, is given on 
their respective feast-days. It is on these occasions that thr pn!aii^[^anas 
seldom fail to indulge in their critical propensity* They remember aennona 
that have been preadied several years befiwe, ana when a fUar repeats an old 
discourse, the palajmaua manifests his detection of it by violent gesticulation. 
One day a clergyman, wincing under the annoyance, exclaimed from the pulpit, 
*'Tum out that mulatto who disturbs me." That " said the palangaita^ with 
dMaacteristic readiness, "i# Uie mOff thing that is news all the rest of the 
sermon was preached two years ago. by Father Franciso), in the church of Santo 
Doming.*' Sometimes a palangana not only remembers an entire sermon, but 
will versify iiOTi the repetition. Mulatto servants wOl sometimes repeat a semura 
word for word as delivered, and often attract their master and his family to become 
auditors* Notwithstanding thdr mental yvwxt;y^ they do not make such good 
loUUen as Che Indlani, in eomennenoe of thdr inmiority of bodily strength, 
especially in the power to resist the cold of tlie mountains, as the following 
anecdote will illustrate: — In 1780, a battalion of palanganas was raised from 
the population of the suburbs of Lima, and sent to the interior, under the 
command of inspector Valle, to assist in putting down the iniunection of Tupac 
Amaru. The latter knowinfr the complexion of his opponents, studiously 
avoids coming to close quarters, until a tali ot snow should render thou an easy 
prey, by depriving them of the free use of their lunbtti 'Acordingly Tupac 
Amaru fell ufon them early on the first morning afler a severe frost, wheri they 
were so benumbed by cold that they couM not handle their muskets. The jpom 
langanat called out when the action commenced, "Watt, Indians, wait until (he 
sun shines out but they of ooune tntned « deaf ear to tiw piq|NMnl, and miMt 
of the mulattos were slain. 
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great taste fcMT music. That stem distance and reserve 
maintained, perhaps usefolly, towards the men in 

some European armies, did not exist amongst the 
patriots. They would often converse with their of* 
ficers, and speak of their native villages and the plea- 
sures they had lett behind ; yet on this account no 
undue freedom was ever taken. On the contrary, the 
condescending familiarity of the officers heightened 
the affection of the soldiers without decreasing their 
respect These ties of regard between oflkers and 
. men are often found to be in time of peril more strong 
and effective than the deference produced by cold 
severity, wfaicfa, if once allowed to relax, is not ve^ 
placed by any equivalent result from mere respect 
and obedience. 

Light and contrary winds prevailed ; the transports 
were dull sailers, and there was every appearance of 
a protracted voyage. The allowance of water was 
decreased to three pints a day per man. Thouglits 
of deep anxiety began to intrude. There was no 
skilful navigator, or practical naval officer, in the con- 
voy to give advice. On the ^d of November the 
transports were ordered to make the best of their way 
to the first rradezvous. The commanding officers of 
the troops, in two of the transports, came on board 
the head quarter ship, to beg some water; but the 
number of men in the O'Higgins having been aug- 
mented, not a drop of that invaluable liquid could 
be spared. 

On the last day of November, the O'Higgins and 

two of the smaller transports which were still in 
company were two hundred miles from their destina- 
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ti<m. The aliowanoe of water ms further reduced 
to a quart per da^. Ckdonel Miller superintended 

the serving, it out himself. He had fortunately 
taken this precaution from the commencement of the 
voyage, to prevent waste. The soldiers continued to 
display the greatest good conduct under the torment 
of thirst When the bu|ig of the cask was taken 
out, it was eagerly caught at» and the man who 
could get hold of the rag round it considered the 
moisture he extracted from it as no unimportant 
addition to his scanty allowance. Upon drinking 
it at the gaogway, the poor fellows sometimes lifted 
up their clasped hand8» and exdaimed with fervency, 
gracias a Dies ! (thank God !) Such was their desperate 
situation^ when a breeze sprang up, which intused 
hope and consolatLon. All thoughts of att^pting 
to reach the first, but the most distant, rendezvous at 
Iquiqucy were abandoned, and the vessels were steered 
towards Arica» which enabled them to sail with the 
wind two points free. On the 2nd of December 
land was happily discovered ; and on the ^rd^ vessels 
were seen in l^e port of Arica» where the 0*Higgin8 
anchored at noon on the same day, having less than 
two casks of water remaining* Of four hundred and 
ten men, not one had died during the passage, and 
there were only seventeen on the sick list. The 
feetings and rejoicings of all can be more easily con* 
ceived than described, on finding themselves again on 
shore in tiie midst of their former comrades. 

Part of the expedition had landed at Anca on the 
27th of November, and the remainder arrived in suc- 
cession, with the exception oi one. hundred and fifty 
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men landed at Iquique^ and sent to Tacrapaca, to 
operate in the adjoining piovinoes, and to observe 

the movements of Olaaeta in Upper Peru. 

The patriots landed at Arica foimed about tluree 
thousand fiye himdted effecttire men ; bat as they re- 
mained inactive, the royalists bad ample time to 
withdraw all supplies from Tacna and the adjoining 
country, except such as were concealed by the pa- 
triotic natives. Four or five patriot soldiers 
made prisoners within a mile of Arica by a party of 
the royalists, which had the temerity to advance to 
almost within pistol shot of the whole independent 
aimy : they retired unmolested* C!olonel Pinto com* 
manded at Arica until General Alvarado arrived there 
from Iquique. 

On the 9th of December, the legion, the regiment 
of Rio de la Plata, and the granaderas a cavallo, ad- 
^ vanced tliree leagues in front to the valley of Lluta, a 
position in every point of view preferable to Arica.- 
From Lluta to Tacna the distance is eleven leagues 
over a sandy desert. On the 14th, a report having 
reached the patriot general that Valdez.was in the 

vicinity of Sama, and about to advance, the patriot 
forces were concentrated at Chacailutay which is at the 
mouth of the valley of Lluta next the sea. Although 
no enemy appeared, General Alvarado thought it 
prudent to withdraw hia troops to Asapa, a wide 
and open valley a league east of Arica. From these 
cautious measures, if indeed they could be termed 
merely cautiau^ the royalists began to acquire con- 
fidence, and to cherish a hope of being eniabled to 
resist the timid liberators. Some of the directing 
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men of the latter entertained^ it would appear, the 
most awful respect for Valdez, who was at first be- 
lieved to have at least four thousaud men with him : 
whereas he had only the battalions Geronay Centro, 
five squadrons of cavalry, four field-^pieces, and a 
company of sappers, beiog one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sizty-hve infantry, and seven hundred and 
fiflty-seven cavalry, making a total of two thousand 
five hundred and twenty-two men. These troops 
occupied en eehMm the valleys of Moquegua, Lo- 
cumba, and Sama, having an advanced piquet at 
Tacna. But what mainly contributed to embolden 
the royalists was the knowledge that Canterac was 
on the march from Huancayo to succour Valdez w ith 
one battalion of Cantabria, and one of Infante, each 
eight hundred strong, and eight hundred cavalry; 
and that Carratala with the battalion PartkkirioSy 
eight hundred and seventy -one strong, and Burgos^ 
five hundred and forty-eight, was also in the vicinity 
of Puno, and marching to the same point. Thus by 
further procrastination, Aivaiado would have to con- 
tend with the united divisions of these three gene- 
rals, amounting to four thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-four infantry^ and one thousand live hundred 
and fifty-seven cavalry; but even yet there was a 
good opportunity of attacking Valdez or Olaiieta in 
isolated positions. 

On the arrival of the independent troops upon the 
coast, the natives came forward with their mules, 
having with difficulty and risk escaped through the 
country held by the royalists. But their enthusiasm 
cooled upon perceiving the extraordinary inactivity 
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of the patriots, many of whom now fell sick fiom 

the effects of the mihealthy < limate of Arica and 
Asapa. Murmuis also began to break out amongst 
the chiefs. 

During this state of unfortunate listlessness, tlie 
discipline of the amy was most wofully deteriorating. 
Acts of extortioD were praedsed upon the country 
people, whose commodities, which they brought to 
market, were frequently taken from them without 
payment* 

The patriot troops had already remaiued inactive 
ihiee weeks, and the general-in-ehief was still unde- 
cided as to his fbtuie mcrrments. He consulted 
many of the ciiiefs, but followed tiie opiniou of none. 
Colonel Miller was called to hold a conference with 
•him, and in order that it might be imdisturbed, it 
took place at midnight in the general's apartments. 
He requested the opinion ei Colonel Miller as to the 
best plan of operations. The latter had up to this time 
carefully abstained from making known his senti- 
ments ; but now that his advice was formally asked, 
he unhesitatingly gave it. He stated his opinion to 
be, that the enemy's divisions being so widely scat^ 
tsMd, and the situation of the patriots so favourable 
in every point of view, tlmt any plan the general 
chose to adopt would ensure success, provided it was 
an offensive one, either in the direction of Arequipa, 
La Paz, or Potosi ; that no more time ought to be 
lost, and that, having once determined upon a plan^ 
nothing should divert him from his purpose. The 
general ac^^uiesced ; but, unfortunately, he appeared 
to be too sensitively ahve to every species of re> 
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qMxnsibility, exoepting the greatest of all, which was 
inaction on an unhealthy coast. 

ValdeZy with less than three thousand men, was in 
femt of Alvarado» whilst Cantemc and Olaneta wm 
separated from him on either side, each at the. di- 
stance of upwards of one hundred and tifty leagues* 
The course which should have been adopted was most 
obvious. Even to secure supplies it was evidently 
necessary to advance. 

The general*in-chief, vexed at the importunities of 
Colonel Miller and of other commanding officers of 
corps to advance, which importunities were perhaps 
improperly urged, told the former that if he were not 
satisfied he might return to Lima. Miller took him 
at his word, and reimbarked; but before he could ob- 
tain his passport the general sent repeated messages 
to request him to come on shore. An interview again 
took place, and it was finally agreed .that Colonel 
Miller should be enij>Ioyed on a detadied service. 
. Greneral Alvarado is an amiable, well-infornied 
gentleman, and of highly polished and prepossessing 
address. From the commencement of the revolution 
he has always been employed: but although animated 
with the purest patriotism, this really worthy, man 
has been singularly unfortunate as a soldier. - 

Colonel Miller embarked on the evening of the 21st 
with the light company of his battalion, and sailed to 
the nort&mrd, with orders to disembark on the coast 
of Camana, and to divert the attention of Canterac 
and Canatal^ or, at all events, to draw off.a division 
of their forces. The natives were patriots. Much, 
was expected from them, especially, as Miiiei s name. 
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owing to his previous operations on the coast, was 
well known to them. 

At lengthy on the 23d, the r^ftient of the Bio de 
la Plata and that of the grafiaderos a cavallo marched, 
under the orders of Colonel Correa^ to Tacna, where 
he arriyed on the following day. 

The active Valdez was in the valley of Sama with 
four hundred cavalry, four hundred infmtry mounted 
on mules, and two field-pieces. His men were devoted 
to him, and he Jknew he could rely upon their 
valour under any circumstance. His object was to 
watch for a ^vourable opportunity to make a coup- 
de-main. He was positively assured that the patriots 
in Tacna did not exceed one thousand men. With 
his flying division he therefore set out from Sama, at 
four P. M. on the 31st, in order that night to sur- 
prise the independents in Tacna. The royalists lost 
their way for upwards of five hours in the desert, and 
having wandered about and marched nearly double 
the necessary distance, did not arrive in sight of 
Tacna until broad daylight on the 1st of January, 
1823. Instead of finding the town occupied by one 
thousand patriots, as he anticipated, Valdez saw not 
only the brigade of Correa drawn up to receive him, 
but also the battalion of the legion, and of No. 11, 
advancing within a league of the town on the Arica 
side. With the patriot reinforcement came General 
Don Enrique Martinez (who had followed the expe- 
dition from Truxillo), and who, on joining Correa's 
brigade, took the command. The situation of \ al- 
dez was most critical. His men and horses were too 
much fatigued to reKsross the desert ; he was too weak 
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to ventdfe Upoii to ftttilck, and he cMMild not remain 
oii the burning sand. He therefore adopted the only 
alternative left hini»of obliquing to hid left»and posted 
himself in Calana, a hamlet two leagues east of Tacna, 
and in the vaUey. At ten A. M. General Martinet 
with his troops maiched up the valley towards Galana. 
Valdez at first did not show any disposition to retrea t , 
and some skirmisiiing took place. Martinez delaehed 
a battalion and some cavalry to the heights^ on the 
right of the enemy. Upon percei\ing this move- 
ment, Valdez retired two leagues higher up the valieyt 
to Pachia, almost unmolested by the ptusning pa« 
toiots. It appears that Martinez made so sure of 
capturing Valdez, that he did not think it neces- 
sary to make a serious attack upon the exhausted 
enemies, who halted eight hours to recover from 
their £Ettigaes» and then continued their march to 
Tarrata, fourteen leagues fitom Tacna. The General- 
in-Chief Alvarado had not, up to this time, moved 
from Arica. Valdez, who afterwards adcnowledged 
that he considered all was lost, stated that his casual- 
ties amounted to only thirteen killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

General iUvarado at last united his forces in 
Tacna, and, placing himself at their head, advanced . 
on the road leading to Arequipa, and on the evening 
of the 13th of January reached the valley of Lo- 
cumba. Colonel AmeUer, commanding the advance 
of the royalists near Moquegua, having reason to 
suppose tliat Locumba was occupied by merely two 
or three hundred patriots, advanced with four hun- 
dred royalistic in the hope of taking them by surprise. 
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In order to effect this the more completely, he crossed 
tiie valley, and pUoed himself on the Tacna side of 
Locoinba. At daybieak cm the 14tli» to his great 
surprise, Ameller found hhnself within cannon-shot, 
not of two or thieehusdxed men only, as he expected, 
but of die whole of Alyarado's anny. He imme- 
diately made the best of his way to the heights of 
Candaiave. A battalion of infiEintry and a sqnadion 
of caTahry were sent in punmit by Alvarado, but did 
no serious mischief, for Ameller made good his re- 
treat by a drcuitoos route to Moqnegoa. He be* 
faaved witfa the utmost firmness and mngfrMy and 
his escape was equally honourable to his talents and 
to his courage. It is singular that he should have 
made a false and rash movement uj)on Locumba, 
precisely similar to that of Valdez upon Tacna. Both 
originated £com want, of coraect informatioB, and 
nothing can more clearly prove the incorruptible pa- 
tuotism of the inhabitants of these districts. It is not 
less smgiilar that both should have been so strangely 
pe]*mitted to escape, for although they might be 
called, with great justice, the two best and most enter- 
prising oflfeers in the royalist serviee, the odds were 
so much against them, that nothing but the inert* 
ness andiixesolution of Martinez and Alvaiado could 
have saved them. 

The army under Alvarado arrived in the vicinity 
of Moqueglia on the 18ih, and halted almost within 
range of the division of Valdez, now le-nnited, and 
which bivouacked on some adjoining heights. On the 
menungof the I9tl^ the patriots advaaoced. Valdez 
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fell back, disputing every inch of rising ground, to the 
heights of Torata. There he was joined at half past 
three P. M. by General Cantaiac, who had that 
moment arrived, having made forced marches from 
Puno. Canterac waei accompanied only by a small 
detachment of cavalry, the rail of hie dmnoa behig 
a few miles in the rear. 

Valdez had chneen his position with so mudi judg* 
menty that every attempt made by Alvarado . to 
dislodge him from the heights proved unavailing. 
Valdezy or rather ^CaBtArac, pazt of whose division 
bad now arrived, became in turn the assaiknt. The 
action was sharp. The regiment of the Rio de la 
Phita showed a gveat want of discipline; No«.4.of 
Chile and the legion braved wdll. The conduct of 
the latter, which Colonel Miller had left under the 
command of the gdhmt LieiitenaDt-Cdond de Bdaa» 
drew forth praise from the enemy in their official 
report. But the patriots were worsted* and. Alva* 
rado fell back npoii Moquegua (five leagues) in the 
course of the night. He halted there in a state of 
great indecision until the ^Ist* when. the. battalions 
Cantabria and.fiu^os^.liie cavalry aad artillery of 
Canterac, joined to tiie divisions of V^aldez, and ad- 
vanced to Moquegua» where th^ found Alvarado 
strongly posted^ A second action ensued.' The 
patriots had the advantage of position, and were not 
perhaps inferior in numbers to the royalists; but un- 
happily dissensions had broken out amongst the 
chiefs, the soldiers had become dispirited, and insub- 
ordination prevailed in every gmde. A total defieat 
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was the consequence. The royalist official accounts 
state their own losses in the affairs of Toiata and 
Moquegiia at one hundred and fifty killed, and two 
bundled and fifty wounded ; which statement is con- 
ddeied undemted^^ Genexal Vald^ was wounded* 
and had two horses shot under him. He, as well 
as the brave AmeUer, was continually .seen in the 
front*. Alvaiado^ Martinez, Coirea, and PintP» 
fled to Do, and embarked with something short of 
one thousand fugitives. Alvarado could only pre- 
vail upon about three bundled of these men to lie- 
company him to Iquique (sixty leagues south of 
Arica), where the skeleton battalion No* 2 bad been 
left, and wbitber scnne dispersed soldiers bad directed 
their course. Upon arriving at Iquique, Alvarado 
discovered that the battalion bad been compelled to 
embark on the IStb of February, by the troops under 
Creneral Olsuieta, who had marched from Potosi to 
the coast Alvarado sent the greater part mf bis men 
on shore, in the suppositimi that Olaiieta had retired 
from Iquique, but who, it turned out, had concealed 
bis men in the village. Upon the patriots arriving, 
they rushed from their ambuscade, and killed or made 
prisoners the entire party. Alvarado, unsuccessful at 
all points, made sail for Lima. 

Colonel Miller, on learning the fate of his legion, 
wipte the Allowing letter to the author of these 

4 . • » • , 

• Enti^ Bireto, of the Jkgiop, omoiwik the killed at Torata. His 
body waa found on the field of iMlde by hb «iqnfiil1m»tfaer Idcntennl-Cdkiid 
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** My first battalion, which cost me so much pains 
to fom, and whieh occapied all my thoughts lor a 
year, iras cut to pieees at the affkur of Tonta. But 
it fought nobly ; is spoken of by the rest of the anny 
in terms of admiratioa of its eondnctv and of sonow 
for its loss; for all agreed that the corps had acquired 
fame in the midst of misfortune. The firmness with 
which two cavalry charges were repnlsedy alter tiie 
rest of our army had given way, and tlie accuracy aai 
sari^ froid with which the battalion manceuvied 
undor a heavy fire, drew fortfi expvessSons^f applause 
ftom Canterac ; and yet my hraTe fellbws were almost 
all recruits : but there was so much esprit de cotpt, 
and such a bond of unkm iwitween officers and men; 
that I always anticipated they would do sometlung 
brilliant whenever they met the oiemy. The hi^ 
soukd ambition of its youthful commaiidanfc, Dm 
Pedro de la Rosa, did not a little tend to raise my 
expectations. He and Captains Tarramona (who 
acted as major) and Escobar and six aidMltems weie 
killed. They were all from seventeen to twenty-foiir 
years of age, my very best officers, and would have 
done honour to any European servke. Bendes theae^ 
two captains and seven subalterns were taken pri- 
soners, all excepting three severely wounded. Only 
one hundred and thirty raidc and file escaped, ex* 
elusive of the light company detached with me. 

I mourn with a feeling beyond th^ power of 
expression for the loss of so many fine, brave, and 
promising young men who have fallen during this 
short campaign. My first visits of condolence to 
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the families of my depart^ frkuds have been iude- 

LimimBXStCoUmel 49 1» Rosa and Major IWa- 

mouix hmi served together as cadets in the i^ame rpy- 
ati»t mps. Th^y bolb tKanrfcyrved tbeir flervke^ to 
Uioff country aft die sam ftim^ and Us^ remyei cap- 
taincies in the Peruvian legion of the guard, soon aft^ 
it was formed. At the theatre, at the bull-fight^ at the 
baU,at the promenade, or in the fieW, they were insepa. 
rable. Their conduct at the battle of Torata was equally 
heroic They advanced several 3raidfi in front of their 
battalion, to within musket-shot of the enemy's line, 
when La Rosa called out, " liere are La Kosa and 
Tarramona, <mce cadets of the royal aimy, but now 
of the Peruvian legion, and who de sire nothing more 
eagerly than to fight for their country. Come on, 
then, Spaniards, and try the courage of the legion." 
La Rosa and Tarramoiia retired unhurt amidst a 
shower of musket-baUs. Their contempt of danger 
inspired their soldiers with enthusiastic valour. The 
battalion repulsed several successive charges, and 
did not retire until it was reduced to one-fourth 
of its original number. La Rosa conducted the 
retreat with as much skill as coolness, but un- 
happily both he and his friend Tanamona were 
killed at the same time at Iquique, each at the early 
age of twenty-two years, and both were buried in 
one grave. 

The Peruvian government decreed that the name of 
the Lieutenant-Colonel de la Rosa should be retained 
on the muster-roll of the legion> and that when called 
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over by the commissary, the battalion should reverse 
arms, and the adjutant answer* Died gloriously on 
the field of battle." A pensioii W9S granted to the 
sister of La Rosa ; but it is much to be feared that 
the posthiunous honours; the family pension; and the 
wortih and valour which found a prematuie g^\e, 
are equally unremembered. 
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Coloiiel MiUer disembarks at Quilca.— Caiiifliii.-p4S]gi]aa.— 
' Vitfir.-^Advaiioe of Garratala. — ^Murderer shot. — Carabeli. — 
Atico. — Port of Chala. — Colonel Manzanedo. — Strategy.— 

Palpa. — Barandalla. — Cholera morbus. — Port of Lomas. — 
Dr. Cordova. — The brig Protector sails to Callao. 

It wUl.bereodUeeted that Colonel Miller sailed from 

Aiica on the 21st of December, with the light com- 
pany of the legion, and some spare arms, to distribute 
amongst the natives* . His object was to cause a di- 
version to the northward of Areqviipa ; but the rein- 
forcements which were to have followed w^ere never 
sent* Notmthstanding this nnfiivouzable dream- 
stance, he commenced offensive operations with one 
hundred and twenty men. The brig Protector, which 
conveyed them, brought up in the roadstead of Qoilca, 
at noon, on Christmas day, close to H.M.S. Aurora, 
but no oommunication between the two vessels took 
place. The only place of landing was at the head 
of a caleta, or small inlet, which was examined, and 
found so narrow, and the sides so bold.and rugged, 
that a few men might, with perfect safety, prevent 
the disembarkation of very superior numbers. At sun- 
aet about fifty royalists were perceived on the hills. 
No information could be procured from the neutral 
frigate, and the silence of many old friends on board 
was, although perfectly proper, extremely mortifying* 
At midnight on the ^5th, Colonel Miller publied 
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off in a jolly-boat, accompanied by an officer, three 
soldiers, and a bugleman. An officer and twenty-five 
men followed in the iauneh^ with orden to put back 
In case of resistance to the landing of those in the 
jolly-boat. Tlie surf broke furiously, and tracks of 
foam across tiie entrance whitened the foot of ihe 
rocks on each side of the mouth of the inlet, and 
formed eddies difficult to row through in the d^k* 
The adventurous party, howey^* landed without ^p- 
position. The royalist detachment had tied to Ca- 
luaua. The patriots entered the village id ijuilca 
at two A.M.» and surprised in Mb bad the curate, a 

staunch royalist, who was till then uniufonned of th^ 
sudden retreat of his friends. At daybreak a pa^ 
triot adraaoed guard, posted oii the road leading to 
Arequipa, made prisoner Don N. Aramburu, a native 
of Spain, who had been despatched by the merdiaats 
of Arequipa, to ananga wi^ the commanding officer 
of the Aurora for the shipment of treasure. He was 
also the beaser of impoitaiijt despatches fimith^noe- 
«ey La Sana to t%ie minister «f war at Madrid, one 
of which, containing his excellency's resignation, 
we hsm ^^en in the last chapter. The inteicspted 
cortespond^c^ and ether infoxmation were sent to 
General Alvarado cm the 26th. 

Soon after sunset, on that evening, the patriot 
party marched, and arrived at Cam ana by daybreak 
on the 27th. They were well received by the in- 
habitantB, who stated that the aub^legate Lieu- 

tenaiit-Colonel Pinera had, about three hours before, 
fled with ^hty men across the river» whidi runs a 
mite north of the town» and that lie iiad destn^ed 
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the balsas to impede pursuit. The river flows m 
several Btncws tiuougfa a very wide bed» tilae jntor*' 
wmSog banks being emnered with tall shrubs; but 
although fords ar« always to be found, e^isnspUjog 
danng the eeasim au windi liie oeow meltg upm the 
mountains, yet they are not eaisily hit upon ; the liei o lit 
of the riyer bdng seldom the same for two days to- 
gedier; and the sodeof fonying acBoss by balm 
renders fordable places of less importance. Upon a 
jseward being oiered to aay person Ytko shouid di»- 
eover one, some peanuits galloped toS. Their zmi 
was further stimulated by a pioiuise that their cattle, 
oaixied aS by ithe ic^alistSy should he restoJoed ufMm 
twoMdng tin tunawafB. At tm A.M. a peasant 
returned with the agreeable intelligence tb^t he 1^4 
bsen sneceasfol* thirty ' w ^ d^fi''* jW ff^ as loiuiy pea- 
aaiits, aU iwfl miMntod, hMtaatly went in piusutt. 
They iouiui the royalists sleeping in a held e^ht 
laagttBS.fegpi Cnmim%4a the itiad jfca Tmniy- 
fiye^ef iihein nm made pdsaa^, together with the 
Mob-dekgate, jad the rest dispersed. Seventy head 
iif osBoi, aonie mukfiy horses, anna 

Colonel Miller le-mitered Camaaa on a Sunday 
morning, fiefore going to the apai^m^nt^ iNnepared 
tehhnheattenddL maak The inbAitaDlat upon 

his first arrival, were aiixious to know what was his 
reiigion» and this iattk ciiicnmstaQce not only sataa* 
icd ihehr caaiosity* hut ataniped himthvoughoot that 
line of country as **a good Christian," which im* 
fHQiito^ discovery spasad i^a^dly thiough thedislxhst. 

Camana is situated in a semiditular savannah, 
nearly two leagues in l^^tgth from nortli to south. 
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and about half that extent at its widest ftart fym 

the sea-shoie; the back ground being formed by the 
kma9 or dowiur*. The town ia half a league ftoni 
the sea. There is a tremendous surf on the bar at 
tile river's mouth, and iioneaier place of embar|f»tion 
than-the ealeia of QuUca. 

• Camana is a remarkable instance of what can he 
e^ted by the application of capital in the hands 
of an individiial of talent and peneVerance. Fi%- 
six years before, it contaiiietl only half a dozen huts, 
and about thirty inhabitant8» who drew theif chief 
aui^rt tarn fesaying tiaveUeis and goods acms 
the river on balsas. A Spanish gentleman, named 
Floral^ who had IWed rather fiztiaTagaatIy» devoted 
twenty thonsawLddlarst being part^of the remiiant<lf 
a shattered fortune, to the digging of large aaequiaSf 
or channelsy whidi divertddfinmL the liTera quaatiiy 
of water, suffident to give fertiHty tb groand'tbat 
now supports a population of five thousand souls, and 
which might be made capaUe of suppixrtaDg' ten-tmiea 
that number. Whocwer duMse to build a house on 
this property received the unconditicmal present of a 
modisiate portion of land. 

Flores continued to lire in an expensive style, and 
bequeathed ninety thousand dollars to each of his 
tlii8echildiciibyafir8tniaiiiage,and thirty thousand 
dollars to each of a numerous family by a second wife, 
who is still alive^ and in the enjoyment of a very 
fine sugar estate^ AaotiMrestatB) equally vakuUsy 
is the property of the heir, Ck)lonel Don. Jos^ Maria 

* Theae lomas produce herbage fcx cattle in consequence of beine moistened 
^ganan, or liemymiiii,wliiebpi«vafl doling Ite part or tbe yoor. 
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Flores, who is as much distinguished by gentlemanly 
man&enfy liberal sentiments, and useful talent, as be 
is for ofinlence and bo8iiitaUit7« - A tfaund estate is 
occupied by a junior branch, 

ColoD^ FlwCB bas a sister is so voy deaf as 
not to be able to hear the loudest Uiunder. She 
understands all that is said by watching the motion of 
tiie lips of tbe speaker. In addressing bet it not ne^ 
cessary to articulate sounds, and this was proved in the 
presence of Colonel Miller, upon questions which he 
prdpoaed;and towtddi'Sfaegaye the readiest' answers. 
The family affirm that she can, with alinost tqual 
iadiity, understand what is said by watching the 
ahadopir of die Hps en a-iMdl. Siie is manied to a 
French gentleman, who, not speaking the Spanish 
language fluently, she does not so readily underatand. 
Their diildien; tbeiefere, often perfiinn the offioe of 
interpreters, although none appeared to have been 
aeceaaaiy pseidoas to tyiag the matrimonial luiot 

This French genikanaii bid, dming a msidenoe - 
of twenty-three years in Peru, forgotten his native 
langni^ <if wiiiob be was not aware until be Tinted 
a French ship of war, whicb anchored off Qiiilca in 
Feeling a desire to become acquainted with 
Ids countrymen, be loaded a. boat wdth itetik meat^ 
poultry, fruit, and yegetablsB, and went off to pay his 
respects to the commander. On arriving on board, 
)ie uneipeetodly found'liimself at 'a lo8s£»r winds, 
- and, although he understood all that was said to him, 
be was unable to answer in French. He described 
ibe eflfect upon ids own mind , as distressingly mor- 
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tifying ; but tke difficulty lasted no longer than tlie 
second day. 

The fottoiHiig anecdote does not beloi^ to this 

place, but it will show the possibility of a Hian losing 
his jmtive language without aequixing any other. 

A lad left Milan to sedc his fortune, and resided 
two oar three years in Paris. He passed three or four 
yem m England^ and then proceeded to Chile. He 
e^ieflies himself imperfectly in Frencfat English, and 
Spanish, but says he has altogether lost the imowledge 
of Italian. He is an honest, obliging, pains-taking 
man, imd atonetitne had aoeiunulated several thousand 
. dollars, which he lost at play. At the time he related 
his storjr he was owner and navigator of a coasting 
vessel of fifty tons burden. On being asked what 
he intended to do if he made a second fortune, he 
answered: If I make five hundred pounds a^year I 
will go to London, and live like a gentleman. If I 
make ozdy one hundred pounds a-year, I must go to 
my own epnnt)7> where I can live like an Italian 
prince." 

A new governor was named for the province of 
Camana, and the patriot Mnmander plaoed himself 
in communication with some inhabitants of Arequipa, 
known to be favourable to the causes From these 
sonrces weve obtained eopies of offidal returns of 
the disposable force of Valdez, and information that 
Oanterac had detached inm Funo, ninety leagues 
nor^-easi; of Camana, to opp<»e Miller's advance^ 
the battalion of partidarios, above nine hundred 
stimg* commanded by Lieutsn»[it«<]!okinel Cobos ; a 
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squadron of cavalry, one hundred and eighty strong, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ferraz; and two held-piecesy 
Cokmdl Caeho; all under the oideiB of General Gar- 
ratala. The battalion of camdores, six hundred 
strong. Colonel Manzanedo, waa at the flame time 
ordered to maidi against Miller £ram the pronnoe of 
Parinacochas. Thus the projected diversion completely 
succeeded; for nearly two thousand royalists woe 
draimfrom distant points, and pierented from acting 
against Alvarado at Torata and Moquegua. 

Colonel Miller left CkmM m the 80th of De-^ 
cmbeti lUseompanled hy fourteen soldiers, and crossed 
the desert of Siguas, a valley eighteen leagues on the 
road to Arequipa» to reoomioitie. At Sigoas^ thn . 
royalist Captain Urdiminea, who had beeb sent from 
Arequipa to learn what troops had landed at Qnilca, 
was made prisoner by the inhabitants, instigated by 
the distinguished patriot Colonel Romero, a highly 
respectable proprietor in the valley, and who now 
joined Mill^ with heart and hand. Uidiminea con^ 
firmed the intelligence of Carratala's advance, and 
gave, reason to suppose that the general was ^ready 
at Arequipo, tiirongh which dly he was described as 
likely to pass without halting, that he might the 
sooner pay his respects to the patriots* 

Colonel MiUer^s foree being so in£»ior in numbers 
he had recourse to stratagem. He wrote to the go- 
vernor of Aiequipa» intimating that the iaiependent 
troops were advandng, and would, shortly after Us 
excellency received that communication, enter the 
dty; that he considered it aduty» as it was hoped 
the governor of Arequipa woold consider it Us, to 
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prevent any popular oonimotiofn on th^ sudden change 

of autiiorities ; and that if the latter chose to leave a 
picquet for the protection of privifcte property, and the 
maintenance of oider» that that picquet should he 
allowed to depart unmolested in any direction the 
governor might be pleased to point out. This ruge 
de gtterre succeeded, for the royalists were fiilly per- 
suaded that Miller's force was very considerable. 
The bishop and other adherents to the king b^an to 
pack up their valuables preparatory to flight. The 
hire of a baggage-mule to Cuzco rose suddenly from 
six to sixty dollars. The sunundns was sent by a 
peasant, who had served as guide to the prisoner Ur- 
diminea, and who, upon being taken, had been ordered 
to preqfiaie for the punishmrat due to a spy. It was 
contrived that this peasant should be confined where 
he could overhear orders given for the encampment 
of troops reported every half hour to have arrived. 
When the desired imprcssiou \v as made, a pardon 
was oiOTered to him, on condition that he should de- 
liver a letter to the governor of Arequipa, to which 
he readily consented. He was charged to tell the 
royalists that the independents were only few in 
number, and to say that he was not at liberty to 
divulge, even to the best patriots, that Colonel Miller 
had a force exceedii^ four hundred men, because his 
secret object was to take the royalists by surprise. 
The soldiers, togeUier with some natives of the valley, 
were placed in conspicuous situations, keeping up 
blazing fires. ' The liberated guide placed the packet 
in his hat, and scalloped off. At dusk of the same 
evening Colonel Miller i^et out for the valley of Vitor, 
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eight leagues in front, accompaiiied by two choBen 

soldiers, a bugleman, three peasants, aud a black 
servanty each individual leading a spue hone. The 
object of Colonel Millev was to pidc up a prisoner or 
two from the Spanish advanced post of seventeen 
men at Vitor ; but the tenified bearer of the summons^ 
on his way to Arequipa in the morning, baring de- 
clared to the commanding officer (Captain Reyes) 
that he had seen with his mm ej^ eight hundred 
mounted patriots at Siguas, the prudent officer re- 
tired with his men. The patriot party galloped across 
the sandy desert, guided by the wind* which always 
blows in the same direction. Upon arriving at mid- 
night at the bold line of sand-liiils which, overlooks 
and encloses the long yalley of Vitor, an advanced 
party of luianiitd Indians were taken half way down 
the descent They informed Colonel Miller that 
the party of'Reyes had decamped, but that another 
royalist ofiicer and ten dragoons had just before de- 
scendedy and might be then crossing the river, to 
which they Immediately became guides ; but the flood 
had so increased, that it was found to be impassable. 

The patriot party then direoted its course up the 
valley, and looked about among the straggling cot* 
tages. On entering one that had a patto^ oi inner 
courty Colonel MiUer saw a negvess* and adoed her 
if the royalists were there. Misunderstanding the 
question, she answered Si, seiior,'' and pointed to 
a:room. He gave a whistle, and his mm in the 
rear rushed in. The old black servant of Colonel 
Miller caught hold of a man in bed by the tliroat, 
and floori«hed a long knife over his head. This 
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was the alcalde of the valley, who, awaking from 

his sleep, thought himself assailed by banditti, and 
loared lustily for mercy. The affioghted alcalde 
dressed himself; got upon one of his own horses, 
and acted as guide in the further search. On 
proceeding up the valley, the party came sud- 
denly upon a mounted SCTtinel. He was imme- 
diately secured; and, upon entering a hut, they 
found the royalist Lieutenant-Colonel Vidal drying 
his clothes by a fire, having been completely soaked 
in au attempt to ford the river. Five of his men 
were taken, but afterwards permitted to escape, as 
the others had beeii. Their horses and arms were 
however secured. 

The akalde was ordered to provide forage five 
hundred horses, and he was coiiipelled to write a 
letter, dictated by Col<«iel Miller, apprisii^ the go- 
vernor of Areqnipa of Ihe unexpected appearance of 
the " insurgents." Lieutenant-Coionei Vidal was al- 
lowed to profit by the same opportmiity to s^ to 
his friends for supplies of dothing and money. He 
confirmed the report made by the akalde. Both 
believed the patriots were in considerable numbers, 
for the bugleman was kqnt on the alert all night 
soimding in diflerent parts of the valley. 

Vidal and Miller lay down together on the floor, 
and rested Uieir heads on the same pillow, («. e. a 
saddle,) till daybreak. 

The forage cut in the coume of the night was 
ordered to be conveyed up to the sand-hills, on the 
8iguas side of the valley, where Ihe alcalde was made 
to believe tlie patriots were placed in ambuscade. 
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At ten A. If* Milkr letiiirt to Quilea, whete he 

arrived on the 4th. 

Gflimtal^ on the night of the ^entmd Arequipa, 
n^m he hdted for an hour only. Upon arriving at 
VitoXy he was some time before he .could be induced 
tOTciktniieiiito thevoUey; because, firom the confused 
infiH'mation acquired from the alcalde, he was fearful 
of falling into an ambuscade. 

In the meantune ColonelMiiler pmeeded to Ooona, 
where he arrived on the 6th of January. Tlie balsam 
in uie on the river Camana» aa for up as Mdjes, and 
tluse at Chofungas were destroyed* The buU^hides 
belonging to the hahas of Camana were taken away, 
a&er being rendered portable by letting out the wind. 
By these measures Garratal^ was deinrived of the 
means of passing the river. Colonel Don J ose Mari»a 
Floees hadagxeed with Miller that he wonld volunteer 
to (Jarratali to make new haboi^ hat promised thai 
be would delay the completion ot the operation tor two 
dafs, which he lengthened out to thxeet during which 
thne he gave Colonel Miller daily advices by means of 
his major domo, who swam his horse across the river 
every night. Flozes was a sinom patriot; and, Ulce 
many others on Ihe coast of iht Puertos Iniermedioit^ 
rendered Colonel Miller important services, which 
•reus frequently attended with consideiable risk. But 
being never encouraged to compromise themselves 
unnecessarily, they, in most case8» made their i>ea€e 
with tifts rvyymlists when Miller could no longer afioed 
Jthem protection. 

Colonel Miller despatched communications from 
Oeofift OYir land to Luna on the 6th» it being easy 
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for a messenger to avoid Ica, the only royalist gar- 
rison between Miller and the capitaL 

CiolonelMiUer calculated that the cautiousCairatal^ 
could not reach Ocona in less than four days, on 
account of the length an4 diihcuities of intervening 
deserts. He thei»foie determined upon leconnmtriiig 
Carabeli, a town thirty leagues liorth-Last of ( )cona, 
to ascertain the truth or falsehood of reports that 
Colonel Mansanedo intended to advance fbmrPa- 
rinacochas. 

At ten P. M* on the 6th of January, Colonel Miller, 
aoconipanied by fifteen men, and half a dozen peasants 

as guides, set out. Major Lyra, left in command at 
Ocona, was somewhat prone to believe in alanning re- 
ports; and no soonerwas he leftby himself than he was 
made uneasy. Colonel Miller had not proceeded more 
than four leagues over a very nigged load, when an ex- 
press, from Major Lyra, overtook him, to beg that he 
would immediately return, as the enemy had crossed 
the river of Camana, and were fast approaching Ooona. 
He disbelieved the. information, and would not allow 
his paity to halt, but rode back himself to prevent 
Lyra retiring to the little port called the Plan- 
ch a da, live leagues north of Ocona, and where the 
Protector had been ordered to come to an anchor. 
When Miller got within a mile c£ Ocona he received 
a second repoil, stating that the Liiat originattii in a 
false alarm, it seems that a black vagabond, in- 
fluenced by the hope of some reward, imposed upon 
Lyra. Miller, having ascertained that all was safe, 
turned, without entering Ocona ; b^t, before he re- 
sumed his joumey, he wrote on aslip of paper that the 
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black, w hose bad character was well known, should be 
summanly examinedy and, if found guilty, be imiuedi- 
ately shot. The sentence was canied into execution 
the next morning; an act of severity which gave uni- 
versal satisfaction to the inhabitants of an extensive 

• 

district. This man had killed a priest, and was said 
to have committed six other murders . He had escaped 
twice from ceptfi!(i (the condemned oeU). The assassin 
had secured a frightful impunity by murdering, or 
threatening to murder, those who had, in the early 
part of his career, appeared to bear witness to his 
guilt. To offend him was considered as courting de- 
struction, and nobody of late had been bold enough 
to give evidence against him. Besides this, so de- 
fective and corrupt was the administration of justice 
under the Spanish rule, that the vilest criminal, mth 
money J found few difficulties in evading punishment* 
One of the guides, at that time with Colonel Miller, 
had concealed himself for several weeks in the vaUey 
of Majes, to avoid the poniard of the murderer. 
His death was, therefore,' spoken of as a public 
benefit, and produced for the patriots many advan- 
tages, besides dwcouraging others from giving falB» 
information. 

At midnight on the 7th, Colonel Miller entered 
Carabeli. The Spanish authorities were displaced, 

and patriot successors named. Decrees were pub- 
lished, and other arrangements made. Despatcheg 
were sent to Lima; and at noon. Colonel Miller threw 
himself upon a bed to take some repose. But before 
he oonld dose his eyes, swollen and inflamed from 
the effects of a scorching sun, vv^ant of sleep, and ex- 
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cessive fatigue, a third express arrived from Lyra, to 
communicate that the enemy were advancing ; that 
Lyra had determined to reUze to the Planchada, and 
that be recominended the colonel to make the best 
of his way to the same place by the nearest road. 
The anxiety which this new alann created induced 
the colonel to inouiit his horse, and direct his own 
course to Ocona, desiring his escort to proceed 
direct to the Planchada. He rode till oterpowering 
drowsiness caused him to drop from his saddle on 
the sand. Twisting the bridle round his arm, he fell 
into a sleep which kings might envy. At dawn he 
was roused by his guide, and, resinning his journey, 
reached the vicinity of Oeona on the dth. 

He now found two of hia men perched upon an 
eminence, to watch the approauii of the expected 
enemy, and that Major Lyra had retired with the 
remainder of the detachment to the port. Colonel 
Miller ordered six soldiers and two bugles to return 
to Ocoiia. With these he remained until the lOth, 
when the enemy appeared. The patriot videttes were 
placed at distances on the right bank of the river^ 
behind mounds of earth covered with brushwoodt and 
kept up a brisk fire whenever the enemy attempted 
to examine the river. The patriot bugles were not 
idle, andCarratala auppoaing the enemy to be in £0x106, 
did not effect his passage until the following mornings 
by which time the independents were all safe on board 
ship. In the evening of the 11th, a detachment conw 
manded by Colonel San Jiiarigeno appeared at tho 
Planchada. The Protector transport made sail fox 
the oofeto of Atlco, ^ leagues to the north. Cobnel 
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Milter landed there on the 1^ of January. On 

the 13th he ascertained that Cairatala had received 
oiders to countermarch with all possible speed, to re- 
inocxrpGcate his divisioa with Ganterac's anny, then 
advancing from Pimo against Greneral Alvarado. A 
few men were immediately sent overland from Atioo 
to take poflsessioa of Oooiia, and to act in concert 
with the patriotic inhabitants of that valley. 
. Carratal^, who had marched itam Piino with 
upwards of 1000 men, entered Ocoiia with only 600» 
Many of his men had died, and many more, being in- 
capacitated by sickness from continuing their most 
harassing march, were left at Oanuma, Siguas, &c. 
The grapes and other fruits being ripe, were greedily 
devoured by the mountaineers, and produced very 
fatal effects. 

On the l6th January a small detachment ^vas sent 
to Carabelifrom Atico, andon the 18th Colonel Miller 
sailed in the brig for the port of Chala, in conse- 
quence of communications received from Don Manuel 
Bejerraao, the curate of that place, informing him of 
the movements of Colonel Manzanedo, whom, from his 
apparent timidity, it was supposed an easy matter to 
frighten into the interior, or, at all events, to prevent 
his undertaking offensive operations until Miller 
should receive reinforcements* 

The sofaooner Olm$diK wfaidi had joined Cdonel 
Aliiier with spare arms, remained at Atico in attend- 
ance upon the parties sent to Carabeli and Ocoua. 
It was not judged prudent to distribute the arms to 
the inhabitants, as the royalists were so near at hand, 
and in such superior fiurce. 
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At midnight on the Idth, the brig Piotector entered 
Chala, She was the first vessel ever known to have 
andiored there. This small port is thirty leagues 
north of Atico. The curate, in the description he had 
given of it, had forgotten to point out some dangerous 
sunken rocks. The night being very dark» the brig 
anchored 'SO near to them that it was in great danger, 
until, daylight appearing, the transport was warped 
to a safer berth. Colonel Miller, with an officer 
and two or three men, then landed. They were 
met on the beach by the patriotic and worthy 
curate. Two soldiers, and half a dozen villagers 

well mounti d. \\ ere iinmediately sent in pursuit of a 
well known royalist, living at Yauca, nine leagues 
north of the port. They succeeded in getting hold 
of him, and brought him back to Chala. 

The royalist Colonel Manzanedo was in the vi- 
cinity of Chumpi, two days' march from Chala, with 
his battalion. The sub-delegate of San Jiiau de 
Lucanas, with a detachment of sixty men, was ad* 
vaneing upon Acari. Both had orders to drive the 
troublesome insurgents into the sea. The object of 
Colonel Miller was to retain possession of as much 
of the coast as he could, until he heard the result of 
the battle which had become inevitable between 
Canterac and Alvando. 

In order to deceive Manzanedo, many stratagems 
were used. The royalist brought from Yauca was 
made to write a letter to Manzanedo, reporting that 
the black battalion of Chile, No. 4, had landed on the 
fioast, apd giving the communication an air of ge- 
auiineness by speaking of el Ingl^ Miller^' in about 
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the same maimer as the royalists were accustomed to 

do. This was sent in a manner so as not to leave 
the least doubt in Manzauedo's mind as to the ac- 
curacy of the informatioii. 

Reports were constantly circulated of reinforce- 
ments having lauded on some part or another of the 
coast. Eyery vessel that appeared in sight, or was 
pretended to have been seen, at the setting uf the sun, 
produced an ostentatious order to light fires on the 
hills; to place peasantry on the shore; and to take 
other bustling measures, until not the shadow of a 
doubt remained on the public mind that the patriot 
detachment was peifectly at ease, and upon the point 
of making a serious attack. Communications from 
CanteractoMamsanedowere intercepted by the party 
at Oomia. The originals were kept, and others coun- 
terteited, and sent in their stead. Other letters were 
written in cipher* or in a mysterious style* for the 
express purpose of being intercepted, and which made 
Manzauedo doubt the fidelity of his own officers. 
Cordova and Rodriguez, two distinguished and in- 
fluential priests, were particularly useful in the exe- 
cution of these stratagems. Cordova willingly acted 
as secretary. He accompanied Miller in his excur- 
sions, and from his acquaintance with all parties, and 
the high estimation in which he was held* was enabled 
to render essential services. He was of a jovial turn ; 
and often, when half the night had beeu consumed 
in despatching letteis in various directions, he and 
Miller would pass the remainder in hearty laughs at 
the strangeness of their productions, and in specu- 
lating with gieat glee upon the probable results. Day- 
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light aometimes wanted them to throw aside the dgar, 
and to seek thehr hammocks for a few hours' repose. 

A flag of truce was, on some frivolous pretence^ 
sent to .Manzanedo. An oflker and three negro 
soldiers upon this occasion wore the cockade of 
Chile* Miller availed himself of the opportunity to 
send an open letter to his friend the royalist Ge- 
neral Loriga. He wrote a great deal of nonsense, and 
told the general that he knew the road to Cuzco, and 
hoped shortly to meet him theia The oomplimentft 
of Colonel Sanchez were added in a postscript, whom 
Loriga knew no more of than that he commanded 
the battalion. No. 4, of Chile. When Manzanedo's 
answer arrived, it was managed that the bearer 
should be received where the little band of patriots 
appeared to be an advanced guard. Fires were 
kindled at night; and, by the bustle^ it might easily 
be imagined that the troops were numerous. Amongst 
other tricks, a soldier was sent in great haste to the 
house where the royalist officer was lodged^ to borrow 
B,aerbtga for Colonel Sanchez^ who it was pretended 
had been taken with <a surfeit, but who in reality 
wa/5 with General Alvarado^ seventy leagues off. A 
great bustle was made in rousing the hostess. Co* 
lonel Miller entered the house soon afterwards, and 
expressed, in a conversational tone, his fears that the 
remedy would not be administered in time to pre* 
serve the life of poor Sanchez. 

The loyalist officer was on the next morning 
dviUy dismissed; and it was contrived that the blacks 
who had accompanied the flag of truce should be 
placed in his way. Some other negroes, in the 
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fatigue dress of the legion were dispersed about in a 
manner to make him believe they belonged to an- 
other regiment* Half a tnile on his road, he saw 
officn s galloping about, and bawling after men ])ur- 
posely scattered, and ordermg them to their encamp^ 
mef&t in the rear* The royalist officer said, upon 
going away, to his hostess, " It is all very well for 
Miller to have a couple of battalions ; but we,have a 
eouple, as well as he.** Manaaiiedo retreated from 
Chunipi to Pausa, a distance of fourteen leagues : he 
alfcerwaids advauised three times upon the patriots, 
as isitm ret)!«ated. Half a dosen veterans, and a mon* 
tonero party, several of which had been lately orga- 
tiMki were quite suAdent to make him retrograde, 
because he thought them the advance of a larger force* 

In these operations ho lost so many men by deser- 
tion and sickness that lus battalion was somtneduoed 
from six hundred to three hundred and fiftv men. 

The inhabita|its became, like those more to the 
scmtli* staunch partisans of Miller. By their fide- 
lity he was enabled to conceal the sniallness of his 
forces the enemy seldom calculated it below two 
thousand. By the ch^erfhl assistance c£ the natives 
in furnishing means to moimt his party, he was 
enabled to move with such rapidity, that when the 
. royalists heard of him» it was often by some sudden 
attick in a quarter wholly unforeseen or unexpected* 
' Miller had never occasion to adopt measures of 
severity ; yet, amongst an extensive population, there 
would necessarily be a few with a bias to the old 
regime. The curate of Carab^ and another active 
partisan of the royalists were sent on board the 
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Ptotector, with ordm to Captain Nesen to set; them 

on shore again the moment tliey began to recover 
from aearSidaiesa. The constaiit swell on that coast 
rendered the brig a perfect purgatory to these thAid 
, landsmen, who ever after spoke of the punishment as 
worse than a thousand deaths. The mere threat of 
sending any body afloat was enough to make a whole 
village tremlde* 

The brave and persevering montonero chiefis, Ca^ 
staneda and Aljarca, with their followers, were very 
useful to Colonel Miller, under whose orders they 
voluntarily placed themselves. Both were afterwards 
killed fighting against the oppressors of their country. 

At length positive information reached Colonel 
Miller of the defeat of General Alvarado at Toiata 
aud Mo^uegua ; upon which he determined to col- 
lect several hundred head of oxen, horses, and 
mules, from the many thousands which were grazing 
upon the LiOinm of Atiquipa, and to make good 
his retreat to Lima. He therefore sent a mesmger 
to Colonel Bransden, then at Canete with eight 
hundred cavalry, to request him to advance against 
the royalist Colonel BarrandsUa, who with about 
four hundred men occupied Ica, Ihe only inter- 
vening royalist station between them. 

In oidor to co-operafte with Biansden» Colonel 
Miller sent a small party under Captain Valdivia to 
Palpa, where the royalist Colonel 01achea» with a 
few leguhufs and fifty miUtia, were pat to ffight> 
with some loss in prisoners, who were sent to 
Acari. Ensign Quiroga, a lad of fourteen, was le* 
markaUe for his steady and soldier-lifae canduct. 
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This movement caused Barrandalhi to march with 

his division to Palpa : but the patriots having retired 
to Acariy he returned to his fonner cantonineiits ; 
and being apprehensiye of an attack Colonel 
Bransden, Colonel Miller remained at Acari for 
some time, in the expectation that Biaasden would 
effect the desired movement. The latter, however, 
did not advance beyond Pisco, although the minister 
of war had assured Colonel Miller that he should be 
positively ordered to occupy Ica. The reverses of 
Alvarado seemed to have paralyzed the ^unta gu-' 
bemaiha in Lima. The army under Arenales had 
not moved twenty leagues from the capital, and was 
diminishing daily, in consequence of having been so 
long kept inactive. 

At this juncture Colonel Miller was disabled by 
an attack of mal de amiiiSi a species of icholera morbus* 
He was carried, in a litter, across the desert seven 
leagues, to the port of Lomas, where the zealous 
Captain Nesen was waiting with the Protector* He 
was hoisted on board more dead than alive. The 
dreadful disorder came on every other day, and con- 
tinued in paroxysms of fourteen or fifteen hours, for 
the space of ten days. Cbld water . was the only 
remedy administered. The complaint is common on 
that part of the coast; but, although excruciatingly 
violent, not more than one out of three or four fall 
victims to it. The invalid was soon so much reduced 
that he i|>oke with difficulty. His Mend Dr. Cordova 
{now dean of Arequipa) lay ill of the ague. Both were 
cooped up in the state cabin (if so it might be called) 
of the brig, and neither could move from his bed. 
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After hftTiiig been on board a week, and there* 

being no longer any hope of receiving reinforcements, 
or of the few Spaniards at Ica being driven to the 
inteffior, Colonel Miller gave an order for his company 
to embark. In the execution of this a difficulty 
occnrfed, which it may be worth while to desmbe, at 
it will illustrate the character of his soldiers. The 
captain, an intelligent olhcer, was unpopular trom 
peeviiElinesB of mannerB, and the order* conveyed 
throuo-li him, was disbelieved. There had been so 
much of adventure, in this little service, that a spirit 

« 

of enterprise animated every man; and thdr excellent 

behaviour had secured such kind treatment from the 
inhabitants, that the men weue unwilling- to quit a 
place where they had enjoyed so mnch comfort. 
Seven stole away to Nasca, to levy contributions upon 
the wealthy royalist inhabitants. Captaui Valdivia, 
a brave officer, and much beloved, was sent to bring 
them back. A ride of fourteen hours brought him 
io Nasca, shortly after the anivaL of the runawayiB, 
who had already begun to collect contribntions. 
When Valdivia approached, one of them levelled his 
mnsket at him. Valdivia coolly said, ^ Fire away; 
font it is of no ^use: yon are all my prisoners, and nrast 
go with me, by order of the colonel/' He had the 
address to gain over five, and to handcuff the ring- 
leader and another. In the meanwhile. Captain 
AUende with some difficulty persuaded the rest of 
tlie company to follow him from Acari to the place 
of embarkation ; but they, still disbelieving tliat the 
pvder had emanated from the colonel, displayed a mu-> 
linous spirit, gvonnded thehrann8,and«efuaed toatep 
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into the boats, until they, saw their colonel^ who 

caused himself to hv put on shore. Upon landing, 
he ordered Captain Aiiende to point out the most 
refractory. Two were named, and they were instantly 
ordered into the boat, with an adnionitiou to prepare 
for death. The rest of the company was then formed 
in a circle, and the colonel reprimanded them nntil 
he sunk to the ground from exhaustion. The mis- 
guided men were all much affected; many of them 
shed tears. The ringleader brought back by Valdiyia 
from Nasca was the only man executed. 

The whole of the men now being safe on board. 
Colonel Miller ordered the master of the Protector 
to weigh, and steer for Iquique, intending tP operate 
upon Tarrapaca» and to endeavour to form guerilla 
parties to annoy the royalists in the south, trusting 
to obtain in the meanwhile reinforcements either 
from Lima or Chile. But in getting under weigh 
the fluke of the only remaining anchor broke, and no 
alternative was then lefib but to run before the wind 
for CaUao. The schooner had been previously sent 

from Cliala to Lima with dtspatches, and the prisoners 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vidal and Captain Urdiminea, 
who both refused to accept unconditional liberty* as* 
serting that they dared not show their faces after 
having been taken under such singular circumstances. 
They even entertaiiied apprehensions that the victors 
of i'orataand Moquegua might suspect that they had 
been bribed. The Protector arrived at Callao on the 
Idth of Maidi, 182S. 

Extract of a letter from Colonel Miller. — ** After 
wandering for ten weeks on the coast betwieen Quika 
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wad Palpa, I aniTed in perfect safety at Callao on the 

12th. I have recovered from the effects of cholera 
morbus ; but being too weak to proceed to Lima, I 
gladly accepted the invitation of Captain Piescott to 
remain with him until I lecuvertd strength. From 
this higiily gifted and kind commander down to the 
junior officer on board, I have been the object of that 
gratifying reception which makes me look upon the 
Aurora as my home afloat The sight of her pendant . 
gladdens my c } esight almost as much as would the 
vane upon Wiugham church steeple. Even the ship's 
company welconied me with looks that seemed to claim 
me as an old acquaintance. The &ct is, there was 
enough of harlequinade, in my late scaniperiugs, to 
tickle the fancies of all ; and I believe I was considered 
less as a visitor than as one who» somehow or other» 
belonged to the frigate." 

The attentions from my countrymen are excessive. 
I have again taken up my quarters at the hospitable ' 
mansion of my excellent friend Mr. Bcgg. The 
conduct of the foreign merchants resident in Lima 
is more than friendly. I can never forget the num- 
berless personal kind offices I receive from the com- 
manders and officers of the French and North 
American shijis of war. But the warm welcome of 
the military and of the inliabitants of the capital 
crowns all. One would think that I had returned 
victoriouis, instead of having been obliged to cut and 

Extract from Lima Gazette, dated Maieh, 1823. 

— " On the 12th instant arrived in the port of Cal- 
lao the colonel of the Peruvian Legion^ Don Guillermo 
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Miller^ after having filled the enemy with terror on 
every occasion on which he had the good fortune to 
meet with him. This praifleworthy diief, who sepa- 
rated from the head-quarters with only a company 
of cassadores^ has performed prodigies of valour and 
military skill. He advanced with only three soldiers 
and three peasants to the valley of Vitor, twelve 
leagues from Aiequipftt wbm, after a most pain- 
ful journey through high and broken ground, he 
completely overcame a party of the enemy, taking 
the Lieutenant-Colonel Vidal, who commanded it, 
and ten dragoons, prisoners. With his small force 
he passed through numerous places, without the 
hostile division, consisting of more than one thousand 
men, which was always in front of him, daring to 
attack him ; on the contrary, it repeatedly retreated, 
dreading to be destroyed by our valiant troops. In 
the vicinity uf Nasca, he pursued a party of fifty- six 
men,, commanded by Colonel Olachea : with a very 
small number of soldiers he overtook him, and cap- 
tured eighteen prisoners and a considerable quantity 
of arms of every kind. The coward Olachea succeeded 
in escaping in company of the sub-delegate, Rivero, 
by means of their good horses, but all their baggage 
remained in our hands ^. At last, being obliged to 
embark by a serious illness that attacked him, and 
the brig which attended his movements having lost 
her last anch<nr in the port of Acari, and the vessel 
as wen as the boats being in very bad condition, he 
proceeded towards the port of Callao. 

* In the Ottceta (3e JAmn. dated 18th March. Tolonel Miller gives the merit 
of the aifidr with Oiadica to Captain Vaidivia exclusively. 

VOL. II. E 
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In this campaign he has not only manifested sin- 
golar comage* but he haa also given pmofii of un- 
common skin. He traversed the country in the midst 
of a numerous enemy» astonishing him by the celerity 
oC his well-concerted momnents. But tlie most ad<- 
niirahlc part of all this is, that during the whole time 
he was near them» he succeeded in concealing the 
number of his ftroea In iaA a manner that it was 
thought they amounted to two battalions. Without 
considering the actions which he biayely maintained, 
hla maich alone has been of great importance. An' 
opportune movement is sometimes worth more than 
great triumphs. The glory which tbe retreat from 
Am gave to Xenophon was as gieilt as tiiat whick 
Themistodes acquired by the victory of Saiamine. 

Not less worthy of enlogium is the conduct of tiiis 
hononmble and vsloroiis chi^lain towaids flie iidia^ 
bitants of the places occupied by his troops. iNiot the 
least extortion was practised on them; and he sne- 
ceeded in securing the love of dl, by the tigofUMis 
discipline he maintained: thus consolidating more and 
more the opinion in &Your of independence^ he has 
practically shown the difference between merc^ary 
troops and free men. The first having no other 
motive than lucxe» apply themselves soldy to deso- 
lation and pillage. The second, who combat only 
for liberty, employ all their force and victories in 
&v0ur of the people. The forma: conquer to desttoy 
and oppress humanity ; the latter to dispense their 
flavours wherever they direct their steps.*' 
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CltAWfilR XIX. 

DMcription of the desett coast of Peru.— Shipwreck and suffer- 
iagft itf thd Gxsftaderw k OftTallo.'-Locid tradidona.— The 
JflBta G«henuiti?a de^osed^ — ^Bha-AgneroaaiiifldpmidMittf 
the TepahHc— Paritum of the royalisiB.— Aaother ci^editiiMi 
nils to the Poertos Intennedios. — ^Royalists advance upon 
Lima. — Patriots retire to Callao. — Canterac enters Lima, — 
Oeneml Sucre invested with suptekne command. — Biva-Aguero 

Ai^ the operations which have been so miiiutely 
described were performed in a country little known» 
tftnd veiy diffieient from any part of Europe, it may 
not be out of place to give a sketch of its features, 
and of some of its peculiarities. 

The coast of Peru may be said to consist of a line 

of sandy desert, fi\ e Inindred l(-ngiies in length, tlie 
breadth varying from seven to above fifty miles, as 
tbe seTi^ral branches of the Andes approach to» or 
recede from, the shores of the Pacific Ocean. It 
presents great inequalities of surface, and has the 
appearance of having once foimed a part of the bed 
of the adjoining ocean. Were it not for the stu- 
pendous back ground, which gives to every other 
^hject 8 comparatively diminutive outline, the sand 
liills might sometimes be called ^nountains. The 
iong Hne of desert is intersected by rivers and 
istreams, which are seldom less than twenty, or more 
than e^hty or ninety miles apart. The narrow 
Strips on each bank of every stream are peopled in 
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proportion to the supply of water. During the 
TBiny season in the interior, or from the mdting of 
the siiuvvs upon the Andes, the great rivers upon the 
coast swell prodigiously, and can be crossed only by 
means of a haba, which is a raft or frame-work, 
fastened upon four bull-hides sewed up, made air- 
tight, and filled with wind. A few of the large rivers 
reach the sea, but most of those of the second order are 
consumed in irrigating tlie cultivated patches, or are 
absorbed by the encompassing desert, where it never 
rains; where neither birds, beasts, nor reptiles, are 
ever seen, and where a blade of vegetation never 
grew. Sometimes a liU of water bubbles up, aiid 
is lost within the space of a hundred yards. Very 
often the banks of rivers are too steep and rugged 
to admit of the water being applied to the puiposes 
of irrigation ; consequently the smrounding country 
cannot be cultivated. No stranger can travel from 
valley to valley, as the inhabited strips are inappior 
priately called, without a guide; for the only in- 
dication that the desert has been trodden before, is 
an occasional cluster of bones, the remains of beasts 
of burden that have perished. The sand is fre- 
quently raised into immense clouds by the wind^ 
to the great amioyance of the traveller, who gene- 

ralh rick'S with his face muffled up. The obstacles 
to moving a body of troops from one point to 
another in this country can only be appreciated by 
military men who have had to contend against them. 
But description, unaccompanied by a statement of 
facts, will fell short of conveying even a faint idea 
of the horrors of the desert. 

' 4 
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It is not a rare circumstance for the most ex- 
perienced vaqukmaSf or guides^ to lose themselves. 
In that case, terror instantly reduces them to a 
state of positive insanity. Unless they recover the 
path hj chance, or aie fortunate enough to see 
other travellers loom above the horizon, they in- 
evitably perish, and their fate is no more known 
than that of a ship which founders unseen in 
the distant ocean. In the desert, a puff of wind 
obliterates the footsteps of a column of soldiers. 
' The mquimoB are nevertheless very expert* and 
regulate tin ir course by circumstances unobseivable 
to the casual traveller. When Colonel Miller gal- 
loped across the desert of Siguas, ten leagues in 
breadth, he expressed some doubts to the guides, as 
to whether they were in the proper direction. They 
told him* that, so long as a bright star which the y 
pointed out was in sight, there was no danger of 
losing themselves. They remarked, that as the 
wind always blew from the same quarter, they had 
only to keep the breeze in their left eye, to make 
die valley of Vitor. However, detachments, and 
even entire corps of the army, oUten have been 
ioiown to lose themselves for a considerable time. 

When the remains of General Alvarado's army 
were on the passage by sea, from the Pueriog Inter- 
medios to Lima, in 1823, a transport conveying 
above three hundred cavalry got on shore, and went 
to {Meces twdve leagues soutii of Hsco, and fourteen 
leagues west of Ica. All hands escaped on . shore, 
Imt, in attempting to find their way to Pisco, they 
lost themselves for thirty-six hours, and became be- 
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wildered by despair. On the wreck being known at 
PiBCO^ a regiuient of cavalry was ordered out witk 4 
mipply of water to ]^ck up the vfaadexm. The 
commanding officer of the wrecked soldiers, Coloiiei 
Lavalle, was one of the survivors, aud has recounted 
the sufferingB of the party hi that dieadfbl cahimlty. 
He had an orderly who had fought by his i>ide at 
Chacabuco^ Maypo^ Naaca, Pasoo, Rio Bamho^ 
and Pinchlncha, and who had on one oecaskin 
saved the colonel's life at the risk of his own, but 
who was now as insenflible to the distresses of his 
master as to those of his ctnnrades. Overoome by 
fatigue, the unfortunate men would sometimes drop 
up(m the burning surface, and tear up the sand 
in search of water with agonising fury. After 
proceeding some leagues, a few date-trees were dis- 
covered at a distance, near the roots of whick water 
is always to be found. A feeble cry of joy issued 
from the parched tongues the foremost. It was 
not given to encourage those in the rear, bat was 
an involuntary expression of internal feelings, ani- 
mated by a glimpse of the palms towering in the 
distance. All in sight immediately quickened their 
pace, but numbers fell lifeless before they could reach 
the mudi desired place. Those who had strength 
enough left to arrive thm hegui to excavate, and 
found water which was scarce and muddy. The 
rush of the almost breatidess throng rendered it at first 
Impossible fot any to satisfy the cravings of thek 
&irst. Beyond the friendly pahns, none had the 
courage to advance, but dropped or spread themselves 
around in fixed and mute ^i^dr. 
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At Imgik th^ buaw& mit from f iscp ^peiu:ed 
«ght. Indfi^liable emsfym of joy weice fe)^ nUiher 
than expressed, for all had by this time become 
n^ly iipiBeciik^ NQt oue tkougiit piore of im 
MlaytsxsfSeteata ibm if be alone lay paatiiig in tite 
dei^ert. Eyen those thoughts of home, of family, 
and of &ji^iid<» wbi^ 9fe tbe kgt to quit their liolil 
upon the aiemory at the hour of death in a fordign 
laud ; even those tender recollections appeared to h^ve 
yanifihed from eveiy mind* Their first joyful emo- 
tions were diilled by unuttmUe anxieties, lest their 
boped-for deliverers should not shape their course 
towards the date4iee8»andallwe|!e too wisakfcpr pii^ 
to stand up and make a signal. They could turn tbdr 
glazed eyes upon the horsemej^ and form a silent hope^ 
but that was cdl» for not a word was spoken. They 
were, however, at last delivered from a state of fright- 
ful suspense by the arrival of the hussars, who poured 
water down the burning throats <^ the men as they lay 
extended on the ground, unable to stir, or to ask for 
the delicious draught, pr to give thanks for it, ex- 
oqiting by an expmmoa of delight which faintly 
beamed on their features. Many drew their last 
breath be£ore relief could be administered, and nearly 
onehmodred unbuiiad corpses which strewed tfaedreary 
waste will, for ages, mark the calamitous route. 

It is Qot an unusual drcumstamce for soldiers to 
drop down dead, kmt to see the blood gush out from 
their ears and nostrils as they march, sometimes 
aftride deep in sand. On one occasion, six hundred 
men mardM from Ariea to the valley of Lluta, only 
four league disiUmt: si^ m^o died on the march. 
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and forty more would have perished, had they not 
been inmiediately relieved by copiouB bleeding. 

Perhaps nothing will more clearly convey an idea 
of the distance between one habitable spot and an- 
other, or the stupendous inequailities of the inter- 
vening ground, than quotations from local traditions, 
which state that between Atico and Chapana there 
is a valley inhabited, as is supposed, by desoendants 
of the ancient Peruvians, and which was unexpectedly 
fallen in with by one Navarro^ of Chapana^ who, 
having lost bis way, came upon it in the night. He 
saw lights and heard voices, but he was afraid to 
deseed into the valley. He reported the circum- 
stance when he arrived at home, and several parties 
afterwards set out upon a journey of discovery, 
but not one succeeded. This waa related by Don 
Juan de Neira y Caravajal, living at Chaparra in 
1822, who remembered Navarro, and had often heard 
him mention the drcumstance. 

It is also asserted, that there is another unknown 
valley between Chorunga and Majes, which was once 
seen by chance, like the first mentioned, and which 
Las also baffled every attempt to discover it a second 
time with sufficient force to ensure egress, it being 
supposed that any person entering singly would be 
immediately slain, or detaiued foi- life. 

These accounts are. not generally believed by those 
dwelling in the neighbourhood, and best qualified to 
form a correct opinion ; but the bare admission of the 
possibility of the existence of such valleys by people 
accustomed to explore the most uninviting regions 
in search of mines, may give some notion of the 
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extraordinary country where the works of nature are 
upon a scale equally grand, teirific, and sublime. 

Reverting to the narrative, it is now necessary to 
state the occurrences which had taken place at Lima 
and its Tidnity. It has already been mentioned, 
that the plan of the campaign of 1822 was, for the 
army under Arenales to threaten the royalists in the 
▼alley of Xauza, and thereby prevent any reinforce- 
ments being sent from thence to the south, to the 
support of Valdez; or if succours taere sent, then 
Arenales was to push forward, and act boldly on the 
offensive. He, however, did not advance beyond 
a fbw leagues from Lima, notwithstanding he was 
well aware that General Canterac had withdrawn 
great part of his forces from Huancayo, for the ex- 
joess purpose ci forming a junction with Valdez, 
leaving General Loriga with less than three thousand 
men in the valley of Xaum 

The inactivity of the army of observation, for so 
that under Arenales was called, produced the effect 
of exciting clamorous discontent against the go- 
verning junta. Arenales alibied that he could ob- 
tain neither shoes nor great coats, which he deemed 
indispensable to cross the Andes. The extreme 
apathy and indecision of the junta, and the per- 
nicious consequences of their lukewarm measures, 
soon became evident, and wrought the downfall of 
the triumviate soon after the reverses of Alvarado 
were known at Lima. 

On the 26th of February, 182S, the chiefe and 
offiom of the army of observation, headed by Ge- 
neral Santa Cruz, second in command, set forth, in 
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an animated and strong remonstrance to congress, the 
cause to which ihey aitzibuted the revei»es oi the atote^ 
and flignificanily itcfunmaided tbe l^datire body 
to nominate Colonel Don Jos^ de Riva-Aguera 
to be poeeideiit of the republic Congsen denuimd. 
On the foUowing day the anny was fomed at Bd^ 
coueilio *, outside of the walls of Lima» from whence 
Geoml Saota CruE sent a aeoond lecommeQdatioiiy to 
proclaim his fnend, Riva^Agueio, without further i»o- 
crasti nation : a request so backed was complied with. 
General Arenalea having suddenly withdrawn and 
flailed for Chile, Santa Cnus aMumed the chief com** 
maud of the Peruvian army. Colonel Gamarra waa 
appointed chief of the stafi; and Colcnel Bon Bamon 
Heira» wns named minister of war by Riya-Agom* 
It is remarkable that tiiese four persons, then occupy- 
ing the higlieat offices in the atato* shouhl have hoU 
commissions from the king of Spain for some time 
after Qenexal San Martin had made good biP footing 
in Fern, and at a period eleven years 8u1iaeqq^nt to 

the commence 11 lent uf the revolution; thus verifying 
the parable, that those who oome at the eleventh 
hour veoeive as mndi as those who have bome the 
burden and heat of the day." 

These chaugesy however, preduoed geuond satistaQ- 
tion. Biva*Ague«a displayed great aotivity. Santa 
Cruz succeeded in bringing the army to a high state of 
efficieney, both in numbers and disiapliiie. For ikp 
first tune^ the Peruvian soldieis oomnaiided 1^ 

* The second battalion of {be Legii n did not form with the rest of the army. 
The manly, jn(lidmjs, and proper conduct of LieutcDant>C<doiiel Videla was not 
approved of; and wlien the desired change had been effected, he was removed 
from the commMdof ±eheM^^^il4dk§iilt>i^ 
whic^ ougbt to him niaed it m cileeni. 
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a Peruvian, and tliis produoed a feeling of nationality 
highly &n>uFalile to their caiue. 

Till' Buenos Ayrean general, Dou Enrique Mar- 
tineZy who joined in the intrigue to remove th^ 
Junta gubemaiwa, paid the penalty of his offidous- 
ness. He had been influenced by the hope of 
tadning the office of commaiider-inichief, hut he now 
flaw hifl authority limited to the eommand of the fern 
Buenos Ayreans who had escaped with him from 
IlOy although he still letained the pompous title of 
general-in*chief of the united nxmj. 

On the 8th of April, Santa Cruz was pro« 

mated to the nmk of general of division, and Ckdonels 
Gamarra, Finto^ Miller, and Hemra, to that of ge< 
nerali^ of brigade* Miller retained^ at his own re* 
quest, the oommand of the Legion; the men who 
returned with him to Lima being incorporated in 
the second battalion, whioh now mustered nearly 
eight hundred strong. 

After the expulsion of the patriots from the Puertos 
Jutermeclios, the royalists oonoentrated about nine 
' iboiMBind effective mm in the v«Uey of XaBXB, nnte 

Canterac ; fifteen hundred were left in the depart- 
ment of Arequipa; about the luuue number were in 
gaffiisai at Piibo, La Pas^ ftc. The divialou of 
Olaneta, from two to three thousand strong, was in 
Uj^er Peru. Gnzoo continued to be the seat of the 
viiseregal govemmenty firam whence the royalist army 
received recruits and resources in abundance. 

The gloom which had darkened the prospects of 
the patriots, by thedeftata of Torato and Meqi^gua; 
by the uus^tle^ state of Clpla; the anarchy which 
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prevailed in the provinces of the Eio de la Plata; by 
the diffefences between Peru and Columbia, origi* 
Dating in the annexation of Guayaquil t6 the latter 
state; and by the party spirit which existed in con- 
giess; all encouraged Canterac to move upon the 
capital. 

The president Kiva-Aguero demanded the opinion 
in writing of ihe general officers as to the military 
operations it was expedient to adopt, and convened a 
council of war. It was decided that General Santa 
Cruz» who had now five thousand regulars of Pern, 
should embark and make another effort in the Puertos 
IiUermedioa. The occasion appeared favourable, be- 
cause tlie royalists, disbelieving the possibility of the 
patriots making any other attempt in that quarter, 
had directed all their views towards Lima, by the 
capture of which Canterac expected to strike a de- 
cisive blow. In the mean time about three thousand 
Ck>lumbian troops arrived at Lima from Guayaquil. 

The exertions of Riva-Aguero wm indefotigaUe. 
He obtained the valuable assistance of the most 
powerful and influential foreign merchants, and of 
those of the country. Measures were taken to ren- 
der the ill-fated loan, which had been partly raised in 
London^ available. Contracts irae entered into^ land 
the fitting out of transports for the intended expe- 
dition went on night and day. General Bolivar was 
invited to Peru. General Sucre had abeady arrived 
as a diplomatic agent from the government of Co- 
lumbia. 

General Santa Cruz having by extraordinary ex- 
ertions and activity completed his preparations for 
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the projected expedition, the ^troc^ destined for that 
service embarked at Callao^ and sailed between the 
14th and ^5th of May. This liberating army of the 
south consisted of 
Ist battalion of ) 

J {-Lieutenant^ColonelCerdena. 

the l<egiou, ) 

Battalion of 1 « « 

Ca^oies, } Lieutenant-Colond Alegre * 

No. 1, Colonel Elespuru. 

^9 Liaut^ant-Colonel Gallon. 

4, Colonel Paido Zela. 

69 Colonel the Marquis of San MigueL 

R^;iment of ^ 

Hussars of the VColonel Bransden. 

Legion, J 

Two squadions ) 

ofLanzeros, J Colonel Pkcenda. 

Eight held-pieces, Lieutenant-Colonel Morla. 
Amounting in all to rather more than five thousand 

Peruvians. The convoy, after an unusually short 
passage, rendezvoused off Iquique on the 16th of 
June, ISM. 

Although it had been currently rumoured, for some 
time, that , the royalists assembled in the valley of 
Xauxa were podtivdy to march upon Lima, and 
although these reports were confirmed by information 
which the government received through trustworthy 
agents, yet it could scarcdy be believed that Canterac 
would commit the error of descending to the capital 
whilst the important provinces of the south, left 

* Kmed (1827) At hwnadfe place, JMaUonadfl^ in di«'B«^ 
«Ab nitfa the BcMOwnt. 
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almost uxipiateeteii» were threatened by the expedition 
imdcr Sttila Clwi. Bui; ihe Mfth ti» tfaAt Cantme, 

alill conceiving it impossible for the patriots to Lave 
embarked more than a few hundred lecruilai at CaUao, 
and that merely to divert his attetitkm ftom Lima, 
determined not to deviate from the plan of marching 
upon that capital* many residents of which^ attached 
to the Spanldi cause, had involiintarily eontrilmted 
to deceive him by false accounts. Indeed so well and 
expeditknialy had tko embaikaldon of the troops under 
Santa Cruz beM cctadUcted^ UlAt few people knew 
,wtMMi corpd, or how many mm had proceeded to the 
south. Canteiac broke up from his cantPBiments on 
die Sd of June, atid trAV^ned €be AadsiB. 

Notwithstanding that this movement had been 
fidiese^ yet upon its being candad into execution, 
the greatest caemiEfterfiation and alann pcevaitod at 
Lima. The government and members o£ congress 
who had pMtestad that they would defeud the city» 
or be buried in its ruins, now only thought how to 
^escape the impending danger. 

A council of war, composed of general officer^ at 
which Riva-Agiiero presided, was held at the palace. 
General Sucre, the Columbian envoy, was elected 
coBunander-in^hief of the fbrces. It was d^tmniued 
that, on account of disparity of numbers, Liiiia should 
he abandoned. Upon the royalists appearing in sight, 
Genml Miller waft asnl witii a s^uadfMi of cavalry 
' to reconnoitre the approaching enemy. 

On the 18th of Juneb Canterae entered Lima wi& 
nine battalions, nine squadrons, and fourteen pieces 
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of aililkry; in, all nine thoosaiidixienwedOLflquipEted^ 
weO disdpMned, and extvemelj fine troops. 

General Sucre retired under the protection of the 
guB of Gallao. Hk ^xce consisted of about three 
thousand Cblumbianfl, one tiiousand Buenos AyieaiMt 
(the remnant of the army of the Andes), and one 
thotts&nd militia of Pern* Colonel LaTaUe^ with the 

was ovdersd to 

Chaucay. He was accompanied by many emigrants 
Had some gaismlla parties. 

The piresident,Riya*Aguero» fetiied with the lnein«> 
bers of the congress to Callao, now closely^ invested, 
aind wh^ it continued its sittings^ which were held 
in a small church. Afiber much bMsterotts diicu8Bi<Ni> 
Sucre was named supreme military chief with powers 
fittio short of a dictatorship^ a step imperiously de- 
manded by the critical situation of the patriots. 

On the 20th of June» General Canterac made a 
reconnoisance of the fortress, fonnii^ the whole of his 
troops in line within range of the castles. Whilst 
the light troqps on both sides were briskly skirmishings 
General Miller, who was reconnoitiing, was called to 
by a Spanish officer, Colonel Ameller, whom he had 
often seen at the outposts of the royalist army ; after 
paasing the usual sahitations^ he said, Your friend 
Loriga is dose at hand he called to him, and Loriga 
imttiediatelf gallc^ed down. The two ftiendjs, who 
had both become generals once their lost meetings 
held a conversation for a quarter of an hour, in ad- 
wnce of the leqvective outposts, which continued their 
fire, as did the artiUerymen in the cssties, without 
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molesting them . L origa, on leaving Miller, laugluDgly 
inquired after hisjfriend Sanchez of No. 4 of Chile. 

Two companies of the battalion Voltigeros dis- 
jdayed great valour and discipline during the skir- 
mishing. They were opposed in extended files and 
within pistol-shot to two battalions of royalists. A 
little before sunset, General Canterac retired to his 
former position at Mirones, half way between Callao 
and Lima. 

The town of Callao was crowded with emigrant 
merchants and families, and notwithstanding the 
vicinity of an enemy, the time was spent very gaily. 
Geneirals Guido^ Miller, and a few others, often took 
tea on board the United States ship tiie Franklin, 
with Mrs. Commodore Stuart, a very fine and a highly 
accomplished woman, who was extremely popular 
with all parties. The commodore strongly suspected 
of a bias in favour of the royalists, was seldom seen 
excepting on board his own ship. 

On the Sdd of June, congress divested Riva-Aguero 
of his authority, and decreed that a passport should 
be furnished to enable him to retire from the territory 
of the republic. He was permitted, however, by 
General Sucre, to go to Truxillo, whither the mem- 
bers of congress were ordered to repair. GeneraiSucre 
was therefore left in undisturbed command. 

This officer, who has since pertbrmed so conspicu- 
ous a part in the termination of the war of indepen* 
dence, was born in 1793 at Cuniana in Venezuela. 
His stature is rather below the middle size. His 
countenance is vivacious, and his manners .are refined 
and pleasing. 
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He was educated at Caracas, and entered the army 
in 1811, and served with credit under the orders of 
the celebrated General Miranda. He afterwards 
liecame fiivourably known for actiidty, intelligence, 
and valour under the brave General Piar From 
1814 to 1817 Sucre served in the staff of the army,, 
and diq[»layed the zeal and talent which characterize 
him. 

After the victor)^ of Boyaca, he was one of the com- 
missioners employed to negotiate an annistioe with . 
the royalist general, Morillo. 

General Sucre was afterwards appointed to the 
command of a division sent from Bogota to assist the ' 
province of Guayaquil. He met with a severe check 
at Huachi, but succeeded in obtaining an armistice, 
which was in effect a victory. It /enabled the Peru- 
vian division, under Santa Cruz, to form a junction, 
and, both united, achieved the decisive victory of 
Pinchincha. 



* Ptar was a mulatto, extraofdinarr Ibr eonn^ indmcecMea; bntfacii^ 

Iniplicated in a conspiracy to exterminate the whltca, he i*w tried at Angoatma 
by iwdcr of General Bolivar, and shot* 
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UPEDITXON OP SANTA CRUZ. CHAV. XX. 



CHAPTER XX. 

EipcditkNi of Ocnml Sraia Ckw— Ludi at Anotk^Mardie* 
to Upper Penk — ^Royalists abandon Linau — General Saaa 
embarks for Cbala. — Enters Arequipa.— Aiair of Zepita^ 

Disasters of the patriots. — Their reimbarkation. — General 
I^Iiller retreats by land to Lima.— Tbe viceroy makes a new 
, disposition of his forces. 

It has been stated that the expedition under Santa 
Cruz united off Iquique on the 15th of June, 1823. 
The general caused a detachinient of four liundrcd 
men to proceed to Arica, to surprise two troops of 
loyalist cavalry stationed in the valley of Asapa* 
a league inland. The patriot commanding officer. 
Colonel Elespuru, acted with such promptitude and 
boldness that, in the night of the I6th» he succeeded 
in making the whole royalist party prisoners; two 
hundred and thirty-nine horses and two himdred 
and twenty-three mules also fell into his hands. 

On the 17th, General Santa Cruz arrived at Arica, 
and on the following day all the troops were on shora 
Some cavalry immediately took possession of Tacna. 
Colonel Pai'do de Zela sailed with two companies to 
Quilca, to cause a diveision, and prevent the garrison 
of Arequipa from annoying the left flank of Santa 
Cruz on their march to the interior. The geueral, 
with commendable activity, lost not a moment in ad* 
vancing to Moquegua, where he made the necessary 
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dispositioiis to cany into effect bis plan of opera- 
tions. 

Having formed his anny into two divisions, one 
of which was placed under the orders of General 
Cramarra, second in command^ the general-in-chief 
marched from Torata with the first, on the 23rd of 
July, by the Cordillera de Iseuchaca, towards the 
Desac^uadero. General Gamarra set out on the same 
day ^rom Tacna, with the second division, towards 
Oniro^ by the route of Tacora and San Andres de 
Machaca. These long marches were effected ^vithoiit 
any other sufferings thau those ai'isiug from the 
severity of the e<dd» and the nature of the route over 
mountainous deserts. Santa Cruz obtained possession 
, of the bridge of the Inca, across the Desaguadero, on 
the of July, and occupied the city of La Paz 
on the 7th of August. The small garrison retired, 
abandcHodng all their military stores. The division of 
G^eral Oamarra arrived at Calamarca on the 10th 
of August, where his advance drove back Greneral 
Olaneta^whOs with fifteen hundred men» was marching 
from Potosi, unapprised of the movements of the 
patriots. Gamarra contented himself with proceed- 
ing to Oruro, where he found several pieces of ar- 
tillery, and a quantity of military stores. Olaiieta 
was permitted to escape to Potosi. 

Previous to G^ral Gamarra*^ entering Oruro» 
he was joined by the active guerilla leader Colonel 
Lanza» with six himdred men, who had maintained 
himself nx years with admirable constancy against 
every effort of the Spaniards to exi>el him ftom the 
valleys east of La Paz. 

F 2 
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To tbe unceasing exertions and decision of Santa 
Cruz the promising prospects before him must be 
attributed. To use his own expression, " Fortune 
preceded his steps." Indeed^ she favoured him on 
every side. Activity, boldness, md enterprise are 
generally favoured by I'ortune ; whilst she abandons 
sloth, timidity, and indedsian. Ck>lonel Urdiminea, 
with a thousand men, was a few leagues north of 
Jujuy, ready to make a diversion iipou Potosi ; and 
Aienalesy now become governor of Salta, was making 
every effort to move forward with a body of jvnusAof 
for the same purpose. 

Three squadrons of the royalists had been defeated 
at Pisco by the Peruvian montoneros, assisted by a 
detachineut of granaderos u cavallo, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bogado. In short, every thing 
seemed to concur in crowning Santa Cruz's under- 
taking with success. But it is now necessary to return 
to the royalist army under Canterac^ which we left 
investing Callao. 

That royalist general having learnt the rapid pro* 
gress of Santa Cruz in the south, and that his army, 
instead of consisting of a few hundreds, actually 
formed several thousand efficient troops, despatched, 
on the dOth of June, General Valdez, with the 
battalions Gerona, Centro, Cautabria, four hmidred 
cavalry, and two field-pieces, to co-operate with the 
viceroy, Carratal^, and Olaiieta. 

General Sucre being unfettered by the recent poli- 
tical changes, exerted himself to seikd off three thou- 
sand men to act against Cuzco or Arequipa, or to 
co-operate with Santa Cruz, as circumstances might 
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render most expedient, 'fhis expedition consisted 

of the following corps : 

I Battalion Piuchincha 
I — Venoedores** 

Coliuiibiuiis. { Voltigeros 

f (femerly Numaneia). 



50 caralrv. 

No. 4 s^skcktQu). 



Chilenos. J 1 company of artillery. 

( 180 cavalry. 

Peruvians. 120 caval^}^ 

The cavalry and artillery with General- Miller 
sailed from Callao, on the 4th of Jnly : the remainder 
oi tho troops followed with Generals Lara, Aivarado, 
and Pinto. The place of disembarkation vras Chala. 

Canterac finding he could effect nothing decisive 
against the castles of Callao, and perceiving that 
Sucre had sent transports with the troops to the 
south, evacuated Lima on the 17th of July, and 
•marched for Huancavclica. General Martinez, with 
the -remains of the army of the Andes, was directed 
to follow him up ; but Canterac retired unmolested. 

The capital being once more in the hands of the 
patriots, and General Sncre determining to place him- 
self at the head of the expedition which had sailed for 
Chala, delated his powers to the Marquess of Torre 
Tagle, and sailed for that port on the !^Oth of July. 
The congress, previous to its proceeding to Truxillo, 
had directed that Santa Cruz should obey the orders 
of General Sucre. 

The royalists, tiubhed with their former successes, 
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had latterly eonducted themselTes with great arro* 

gance^ and Canterac assumed a tone which even the 
viceroy himself had never adopted. "In8urgeat8»'' 
''fehels,**/'tndtors»" wm the epithets used when 
alluding to the patriots ; and scurrilous public papers 
teemed with sanguinary threats. On the preceding 
£Sid of March» General Canterac, beuig then at Huan- 
cayo, had addressed an officinl communication to the 
republican government at Lima, intimating that for 
the future he should be under the necessity of carry- 
ing into execution the decree of his most catholic 
majesty, which peremptorily ordered that no quarter 
should be given to foreigners in the service of the 
insurgents ! Strange to say, the then president, Riva 
Aguero, took no notice of this threat in his spiritless 
reply of the 15th of April : but he permitted some 
foreign officers to insert an article in the Lima Gazette 
of the 1st of May, asserting their willingness to accede, 
to the terms of future hostilities as proposed by Can- 
terac, and promising to treat with reciprocity any sub- 
jects of his most catholic majesty whom the chances 
of war might place withhi their power, not excepting 
even Canterac himself*. The following is the trans- 
lation of a letter written by Canterac, whilst invest- « 
ing Callao, to Rodil, the governor of Lama. 

My esteemed Kodil, — It is not advisable that 

• In conformity with the spirit of this declaration, the hussar^^ nf the legion, 
whnfje colonel aiul principal officers were foreigners, gave no quarter, in an affair 
at Zepita. Aciuaied by the same sentiments as the officers, the men fought 
with Mieh deaperate bravery as to turn the scale of victory, just as the patriot in- 
fantry begun to give way. Shortly after the action, the Viceroy Laserna, a most 
excellent and humane man, sent a flag of truce to disavow the principle lai4 
aown Vy Canterap, and to admit tbe aURmeet asiiiiig out of what bit eseeU 
len^ tenncd a nusundentaiidiii^ 
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the deems published M JUma aheuld be ciuient in 

EuTope, as will necessarily be the case if the first 
printed copies are circulated; and for this reason 
Cambagoes to see howhecanfilliipLthefiratiiimiber. 
I therefore repeat, tliat in j)ublic papers we must not 
mention such decrees, as manifest violent mea&urei, 
and which are in oontradiction to what ia said cf the 
adhesion of the pcoj^le. The dragoons from Lima have 
not yet made their appearance here, where waits their 
arrival. 

Your most affectionate friend, 
(Signed) Canteeac." 

Until the battle of Moquegua, the royalists had 
limited their views to the preservation of FmL 
Fvm the date of that victory, their hopes became 
SKNre comprehensive. They thenceforward reckoned 
upon eventually reducing the whole of South Ame- 
riea to submission. They had gone so fur as to settle 

m 

amongst themselves who had the fairest chance of 
being neminated viceroys of Peru, Buenos Ayres, 
New Grenada, and captains-general of Chile, &c. 
Even an expedition to Meidco was contemplated; 
nor did they, it seraas, xdUnquish such pleasing spe- 
culations until they were dispelled by the battle of 
Ayacucho. 

On the Slst of July, General Miller landed at 

Chala, and inuncdiately sent piquets to Atico, 
Chaparra, Chaipi, and Acari, to collect horses and 
mules. Chi the 2Stb, a montonero party, with a few 

regulars, advanced to Paiisa, and surprised the sub- 
delate of that province, with an escort of 60 men. 
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who, bdng forty leagues inland, hardly knew that aii 
enemy was iipoii tlie cfMist ; so that the whole party 
was actually taken or dispersed whilst assisting at a 
bnU-fight given hy the monidpality, in compliment 

to the wife, of the sub-dekgate, who had lately arrived 
there. 

On the 7th of August, Lieutenant-Colonel Raolet, 

who had been sent to Cliumpi, skirmished with the 
rear-giiaid <^ Vaklez, th^ passing through San J.uan 
de Lueanas, and in full march to Upper Pern : hut 
Valdez would not be diverted from his object, and 
jvoceeded on his mardh. 

General Sucre touched at Chaia. General Miller 
rode from Coracora to have an interview with him. 
It was arranged that the infantry laiiould continue the 
voyage to Quilca, where Cdond FMo de Zela had 
previously disembarked, and defeated a party sent 
against him fix»u Arequipu ; yirMkst the cavalry and a 
small detachment of infantry, vnth Creneral Miller, 
should proceed by land for the purpose of collectiDg 
supplies. Notwithstandmg the devastated conditioii of 
the provinces of Parina-cochas, Carabeli, Camana, and 
Condesuyos, such was the undiminished enthusiasm 
of the inhabitants, that little difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining horses, mules, and other resources, to 
facilitate the movements of the ioiautry. Miller made 
forced mardhes to snrpiise a royalist detachment at 

Chuquibamba ; but they, apprised of his approach, liad 
retired. On the 26th of August he reached the valley 
of Signas, where he found General Sueie, who had 
disembarked at Quilca with the infantry. 

On the 28th of August, Gei^eral Sucre with his 
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division moved on to the vslley of Vitor, where it 

halted for that night, and the following day. On the 
29^, General Miller, with one hundred and fifty ca* 
Taby and a few mounted in£HitTy,wi8 sent on in front 
He entered Areqiiipa on the SOth. Colonel Ramirez, 
with sis hundred infuitry and two hundred caYahy, 
letlied, alter exchanging a few shots with an advanced 
party under the gallant Lieutenant-Colonel Suares. 
Ramirez supposed the patriot in^Euitry to he at hand, 
while in fact it was twelve leagues in the vear» and 
did not eater Arequipa until the following day with 
General Sucre* 

General Sucre at this time received a communica- 
imi from General Santa Cruz, from which itappeared 
that the latter was so confident of success that he 
evaded tlie acceptance of offers of co-operation which 
Sucre had transmitted to him from Chala. 

In the meanwhile the indefistigable royalist Ge- 
neral Valdez continued his route by Ands^ailas 
and Sicuani to Puno; having, upcHi an average 
naxchfld seven leagues a day for fifty-seven successive 
days. General Santa Cruz liad remained in quiet 
possesnon of that part of Upper Peru extending from 
the bridge of the Inca, to Oruro; his own head-quar- 
ters being in his native town, La Paz. General 
Gamarra was at Oruro^ so that the two divisions of 
the army were at the distance of fiflky leagues ftwn 
each other. But, when he learnt the approach of 
Valdez, Santa Cniz marched ftom La Paz to the 
brnige of the Inca, twenty leagues north of La Paz, 
and seventy of Oruro, in order to defend the passage 
of the Desaguadero. Leaving a detachment of each 
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corps at the bridge, he oonUiiued his march to Zepita. . 
The royalist geiienii, Valdes, left bis own &tigued 
division at Sicuani, and continuing his march to 
Puzio, took with him fxom that place the divijdoa of 
CanataU, and pushed on until he came in front of 
Santa Cruz's di^ i.siou at Zepita. The force with 
Valdez was as f ollov^s ; 

Battalion • Vitoria, *| 

Partidarios, | Total, 

Detachment of 1st raiment of in£antry, )> ^hout 

700 cavalry, 

4 held-pieces, . . . . J 

Santa Cruz had with him. 

Battalion • Legion, ^ 

Cazadores, I 

No, 2, 1 « 

Total about 1600. 

4, 

400 cavalry, 
2 field-pieoes. 

An action took place. The patriot battalion 
cazadores gave way, and another showed the same 
disposition when a brilliant charge, made by the hus- 
sars of the legion, headed by Major Souiange and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Aramburu, turned the fortune of 
the day. Valdes was obliged to retrace his steps to 
Pomata. Santa Cruz re-crossed the UisMguadero by 
the bridge, in order to be nearer to Gamana» still 
at Oruro. 

Upon learning the disembarkation and progress of 
Santa Cruz, the Viceroy Lasema had marched from 

Cuzco, and collected all his disposable force at Sicu- 
ani, where he waited the arrival of Valdez. His 
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division having tmited with that left by Valdez, his • 
excellency continued his march with them to Puiio, 
where he axrived on the S5th of Auguit, and on the 
28th came up with Valdez at Pwnata, three days after 
the indecisive affair of Zepita. 

The royalist infantiy was fonned into two divisions, 
the first under Carratal^, the second under Villalobos ; 
the cavalry was placed under the orders of Colonel 
Ferraz. The viceroy assumed the chief command: 
Valdez was named chief of the staff, and second in 
command. The royalist force amounted to about 
four thousand five hundred men. The two divisions 
of Gamarra and Santa Cruz, including Lanza's mon- 
toneros» and some other guerilla parties that had been 
formed, did not fall short of seven thousand; hut they 
were at a considerable distance fiom each other. 
Santa Cruz, however, hegan to fall back upon Oruro. 

Unable to follow Santa Cruz over the Desaguadero 
by the bridge of the Inca, which was strongly de- 
fended by a tOe-denHmt, the viceroy made a detour 
on the right bank, by GualUcani, Fasacoma, Santiago 
de Machaca, to the ford of Calacota, where, on the 3i d 
of September, the royal amy crossed the Desaguadexo 
on bahas. On the 4th it advanced to the Hadenda 
del Marques; on the 5th, to the Pampas of Viacha, 
where they took some patriot stragglers. The troops 
of Santa Cruz, on their march to join Gamarra, had 
passed this place twenty-four hours previously. On 
the 6th the viceroy continued his march to Cahunarca; 
on the 7th to'Molinos; on the 8th to Sica-Sica; on 
the 9th to Panduio ; on the 10th to Quererani ; on the 
11th to Sepidturas; having performed a march of 
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sixty-foiir leagues in eight days* Tiiis place is situ- 
ated a little to the east of the load ninniiig north and' 

south from La Paz to Oruro, and two leagues from 
the latter pUoe. The vioeroy took up a etnmg piosi- 
tion, for the purpose of waiting the arriTal of Olaneta 
with about two thousand hve huudred men from PotosL 
Santa Cms had fomied a junction with Gamanii 
on the 8th, near Oruro. The patriot commander 
states that he attempted to being tiie viceroy to 
action^ hut that the hrtter mameuTied until he united 
hisfoiciis u itli those of General Olaueta, atSora-Sora, 
six leagues south-east of Oruio» on the 14th ot bep- 
temher. 

If Santa Cniz, instead of going to Oruro, had ordered 
Gamarra to fonu a junction with him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Viadia, it would have given them the 
advantage of a safe retreat to Puno by the bridge of 
the Inca, which* defended by a small force, would 
have compelled the royalists to make another 1<hd^ 
detour, and have given Santa Cruz time to unite with 
Sucre from Arequipa* Or* if Santa Cruz had pic&- 
femd, he might have retiidd to Potoei, and opened a 
commuuication with Urdimiuea and Areiiales, in the 
province of SaLta. In either case he would have &llen 
back upon reinforcements and resources. Unfinr* 
tunately he did not decide upon any plan until a 
retreat to the coast biscame thfe only alternative. 

On the same day on which the viceroy had formed 
a junction with Olaneta, Santa Cruz began his re- 
. treat towards the bridge of the Inca, in the hope of 
meeting Sucre's division, the co-operation of which 
he had a few weeks previously dediued. The ro^- 
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aliflfal lost no time in fbllowing ; and ^bey came in 

sight of the retreating patriots on the morning of the 
lTth» atSi€ib-Sica, as the latter were leaving the place. 
CfdoDel Biansden, at the head of the cavalry, which 
had so much distinguished itself at Zepita, covered 
the letreat to Ayo*Ayo (nine leagues distant), and 
hept the enemy in check; notwithstanding which, 
the loss of the patriots on this day's march was very 
great, in baggage, and by desertion. After a halt of 
a few hours at Ayo-Ayo, Santa Crue would have 
complied with the wishes of his troops, and the ardent 
entreaties ef many of his officers, and given battle ; 
but, by some mismanagement, the artillery had taken 
the wrong road. This was particularly unfortunate : 
for the royailist pursuers were so mudi dispecsed, in 
consequence of having marched thirty-nine leagues 
in three days, that had Santa Cruz made a stand, it 
, waa the intention of the viceroy to £sdl back again 
upon Sica-Sica, until he could ix-advance with all his 
forces. This would have given Santa Cruz some 
days to halt, or to retire in good (Kder, as well as 

to regaiu his artillery; and the dispirited soldiers 
would have , recovered their lost confidence : but 
Santa Cruz continued his precipitate flight; the 
panic became general ; insubordination followed, and 
a general dispersion took place* 

At Ayo-Ayo they experienced a dreadful snow 
storm. , Many of the numerous stragglers of both 
odes perished from the inclemency of the weather. 
Such was the inability of the royalists to continue 
the pursuit, that the viceroy was compelled to re- 
mam at Ayo-Ayo, from whence he detached Valdez 
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with such of t^e cavalry as was in a state to be sent 

forward, together with about eight hundred infantry. 
On the night of the 18th» two hundred lancers were 
surprised by an inferior force of royalists and an- 
nihilated at Viacha. The commanding officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Navajas, and a few men, only escaped. 

To complete the misfortune of the patriots, the 
officer left in charge of the Ute-de-pont at the Des- 
aguadero surrendered without making the slightest 
resistance, and thus left the passage of that river 
perfectly free, by the best and shortest road. The 
fugitives of Santa Cruz took the road to Ilo by 
Santa Rosa and Moquegua, committing great depre- 
dations on the way. About one thousand three 
hundred men got on board the tranflp<»ts; three 
hundred of the hussars of the lea; ion, embarked in 
one of these vessels, were captured by a Spanish pri- 
vateer, and sent to Chiloe. Nearly thirty officers of . 
different corps were separated from the men, and 
transshi]iped to the privateer^ which foimdered at 
sea. The brave Soulange, Correa, and many other 
meritorious officers, aiaongst whom was colonel the 
Marquess of San Miguel^ perished, with every soul 
on board. Thus, out of seven .thousand men, to 
which number Santa Cruz had augmented his force, 
less than one thousand returned to Lima. Santa 
Cruz himself went on board the O'Higgins, where 
the noble-minded Admiral Guise received his friend 
in adversity with redoubled attention*. 

• It is a pleasure to record, tliat wbcn political jealousy occasioned a long 
and unjust imprisonment of the admiral at Lima, Santa Cruz manfully inter- 
CcdL'd witli thu LibtT.i'or Btilivar at Potosi, at a time whin to plead th'.' raiise of 
Guise was not the shorttibt way to the favour of that gtmeiaL Tim tiait re- 
flects the highest cxedil upon tine fieelingt <tf Santa Cnut. 

t 
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Colonel Lanza had been detached &om the re- 
treating ariiiy of Santa Cruz so soon as it reached 
the vidnity of Sica^Sica. hanzsi's party, increased 
by the accesskm of conyalesoents and stragglers to 
upwards of one thousand men, directed its course 
to the mountains of Cochabamba. Olaneta haying 
taken possession of La Paz on the 24th of Septem- 
ber^ left that city, and coming up with Lanza near 
Alzuri on the 16th of October, completely defeated 
him. A Tery small number escaped mUt Lanza to 
the iiiduntains. 

After the destruction of the army of Santa Cruz» 
the royalists directed their sole attention to the ex- 
pulsion of General Sucre ; who, notwithstanding the 
disinclination of Santa Onus to admit of co-operation, 
was advancing towards Pnno with the doable object 
of supporting liim in the event of a disaster, of 
giving ftdler effect to his successes. Upon arriving at 
Apo (twelve leagues from Arequipa), Sucre learned 
the total dispersion of Santa truz, and tlie approach 
of the royaiista The viceroy and Vaklez were ad- 
vancing from Puno, whilst Canterac, who had reached 
Cuzco with hve thousand men, was continuing his 
march to Aieqnipa by the Despchlado. Sucre was 
tlicrulbrc obliged to countermarch, to avoid coining 
in omtact with so superior a force in his front, hia 
retreat to theooast being, at the same time, endangered 
by the advance of Canterac. The infantry of Sucre 
retrograded to Quilca. A few cavalry were left in 
observation at Arequipa, whUst the general himself 
rode to Moquega, where he had an interview with 
Santa Cruz ; who with Gamarra were on (heir way 
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to take shelter in the vessels at Ilo. On the 6.th of 
October^ Sucre returned to Arequipa. 

On the morning of the 8th, the royalist advance, 
under Colonel Ferraz, consisting of one hundred and 
fifty cavalry, and two hundred and fifty infentry, 
appeared in the desert east of Areq^uipa. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Raulet and his squadron with much 
valour disputed the entrance of the enemy; but 
was repulsed with considerable loss, and driven into 
the dty. The patriots made some gallant chai^ 
in the streets, but were finally expelled. 

(ieneral Sucre was in the great square when the 
royalists entered it. He directed General Miller to 
place himself at the head of the retreating patriots, 
now reduced to one hundred and forty cavalry, the 
detachment of Columbian dragoons being with the 
infantry. 

In crossing the desert of four leagues to Uchumayo» 
General Miller saw a favourable opportunity to wheel 
about and charge one hundred of his pursuers. He 
had done all he could to animate the drooping spirits 
of his men : they cheered^ and seemed Milling to 
make a last effort, having the advantage of numbers 
on their side. They charged* but failed ; and were 
again completely routed. The men did not display 
their wonted courage. They had been dispirited by 
events which* on the other hand, had flushed the 
royalists with more than usual valour. Such of the 
patriots as escaped the first onset fled with renewed 
speed. Several of the royalist dragoons, who had 
perhaps served previously in the patriot army, and 
had been made prisoners, recc^nised the general^ 
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mod, saluting him by name* invited him to Bxanmdex. 
They made several detours to cut him off whenever 
he slackened his speed : but as he was well xnouuted, 
and the puranit beiog m m open sandy plain, he 
baffled their attempts. It is singular that they did 
not discharge a single carabiue at him, although he 
kept at no great dtftance ahead. The zoyaUBt6,were 
too fatigued to follow Aui;her than to the neighbour- 
hood of UchumayOy where General Miller remained, 
with an officer and two i» three orderlies, till ^ark, to 
ascertain whether the enemy intended approaching 
the coast immediately, or remaining in Arequipa. 
Generals Sucre, Lara, and Alvarado, chief of the 

staii', embarked at Quilca, and sailed for Callao : whilst 
General Miller, with the dispersed cavalry, aad<a com- 
pany of infantry, was ordered to efifect his retreat by 
land to Lima by the way of Camana, Ocoiia, Cara- 
beli, Sondor, Chala*, Nasca, and Ica, a distance of 
mote than two hundred leagues. At Occma the 

• At Chain General Miller took up his qiinTtcr<^ for tlie night at the house of 
his frieodt curUf Dr. UOn Mariano Bejerano, who related, in the course of con- 

towonory. Some forty years ago, an Tristi 1>ov, ahnu' < i jrhti en years of age, ap« 
p^an-d at the door of a respectable house in the valley of Alajes, and asked for a 
supper and ;i lui iimockfor the night, with an air of confidence not commonly 
Aovn on a self-introduction. He was, howerorf readily admitted^ and in the 
course of the ivLnin^ told his adventures, from which it appeared that hp hnd 
been sent to sea two or three yoirs before, but, disliking the coniincment ot a slup, 
twi ttwftj ftoRi tome merchant vessd txading in contraband on the coast of Pcni» 
and that he had wandered about the country ever since, always receiruig suoxiur 
and protection, but, being of a roving disposition, he continued to go farther 
widKnit fttteff wone« 

On the following morning, instead of taking hi<5 departure, he tolil the r^nnj 
people nf tlie house diat he liked the looks of them all, and that he would 
willingly remain and make himself tuwfiil, if they would find hitn in victuals. 
No objection was made, and he speedily became one of the family. In a very 
few days he extended his arqii;\iniance to the village shoemaker, and then per- 
suaded his patxoos that he should prefer going to hear mass in a new pair of shoes. 
Whm ttese woe bvoag^thome, lie discovered that he eouM not very well wear 
new shors without new stockinp*!, nor both without new somethin;^ c1?n. He 
never a^iked for any thing as a matter of favour, but demand^ it with an easy 
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patriots gained three or four days upon their pur- 
suers by a ruse J(e guerre, by causing it to be believed 

that a reinforcement expected from Chile had ar- 
rived at the Planchada; in consequence of which 
the royalist Colonel Ameller, who had been sent in 
pursuitf retired from Camana to Siguas. 

General Miller had received at Quilca a written 
order from General Sucre to inflict the punishment 
of death upon all depredators during the retreat, and 
at Carabeli a man was shot for plundering^ within 
sight of the royalists' advance, as it descended into 
the spacious vaUey. 

Some days after this. General Miller, having rode 
oil ahead of his party from Acari to Nasca, was near 
fftlling into the hands of a royalist party which had 
been sent from Cordoba, a town in the interior, to 
ascertain his movements. The general was in bed at 
the house of his friend, Don Jos^ Manuel Mesa, half a 
league from the town. It was the first time for more 
than a week that he had undressed. He had not long 
retired before a messenger from a patriot in the town 

boldness of manner so tempered by broad humour, that be never met with a 
icAinL Within die fint two montiui, he had fbund out every Htde diop la Uie 

valley, and had waylaid every parsing pof^Iar, until he collected rather an exten- 
sive wardrobe. Soon aikr this the young spark became tired of inactivity, or 
perhaps he panted to display his outfit hejrana die boundaries of the valley. Be 
diat as it may, he made an early opportunity to say to his friends, " Vou have no 
work to employ me, and I shall be a constant expense to you if I remain ; give 
me therefore twenty dollars and 1 will go seek my fortune elsewhere." A family 
CdBsnltation was held, and, not twenty, but fifty dollait were put into his hands. 
An affectionate parting ensued and years rolled away without brinn^ing any 
lidings of the oft remembered wanderer. In the meanwhile, one of the sons (Don 
Jflanud Be^emao, die original namtor of this tale) grew upai^ heesme a priest. 
He was accustomrtl in go to Arequipa once in two or tliree year?. As he cnrne 
out of the bishop's palace, at one of these visits, he felt himself almost lifted 
off the ground by % man wfaoi, widi open anns, had darted acrass d» street, and 
exclaimed, *' Don't you know me ? I am that stranger lad who found so kind 
a shelter in your father's house : come to mine: I have n 5ibop full of goods: 
I have no debts : 1 iiavc four thousand dollars in my strong box : I have a wife 
and four children : ooBie then, snd BseeiTe diat wdoom which we shall be 
delighted to give." 
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anaouQced the entrauoe of tlie Spauifili detachment 
But it was not until receiving another friendly wam< 
ing from a royaiut family that he rose and retired to 
the woods* where he hty omoealed until his own little 
division came up next day, and expelled the royalist 
soldiers. Don J ose Manuel Mesa is a rich ^iaciendado$ 
from whom Miller had received valuable information 
and important aid in his fonner exeursions. Mesa is 
a most worthy man, an enlightened citizen, and an 
ardent lover of his country. He was at this time a 
widower with a large family. In order to occupy the 
minds of his elder sons, who were fine promising 
youths. Mesa taught them the French language, 
which he himself had learned by means of books 
alone. None of them read with a good accent ; but 
all weie proficient enough to translate into Spanish 
a page of Telemachus off handed. The easy manners 
and the perfect good breeding of this family would 
be admired even in the high drcles of EngUmd or 
France. Nasca is an omls nearly one hundred miles 
from the nearest inhabited valley on the south, and 
almost half that distance from 4ihe nearest on the 
north. The same well-bred courtesy is sometimes to 
bemet with in other spots equally isolated, and strike 
the imagination of the traveller with equal pleasure 
and astonishment. 

General Miller succeeded in eflfeding his retreat 
to Lima : he conducted with him six hundred spare 
horses and mules, and four hundred head of oxen for 
the service of the anny in the capital. He vras fol- 
lowed up by the royalists one hundred and ten leagues, 
as far as Lucanas* 
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In the course of this pursuit, the royalist generals 
had recourse to stmtagem to raise supplies from the 
purses of wealthy patriots. Amongst othei: instances 
General Canterac alighted at the house of Dr. Saeus, 
the rector of Chumpi, and announced himself as a 
patriot officer. An excellent dinner was prepared for 
the new guest, and his hve or six brother officers* In 
the course of convefsation, Canterac managed to ex- 
tract the priest's opinion of the different royalist ge- 
nerals. When the animated clergyman drew Can- 
terac's own picture, he* could hold out no longer, 
but making himself known, fined the incautious ec- 
clesiastic five thousand dollars, and marched him off a 
prisoner until the sum was paid. At Coracora the 
same general played a similar trick on the priest of 
that place, and punished, with equal severity, his un- 
guarded loquadty. The aggrieved parties sometime 
afterwards wrote to General Miller, giving an account 
of the snare into which they bad fallen. After the 
ca])itujation of Ayacucho, General Bedoya, who had 
accompanied Canterac, related the same adventures to 
Miller, and spoke of them as exceedingly good jokes. 

At tlie time the infantry of General Sucre were 
re-embarJdug at Quilca, two thousand Chilenos, under 
the gallant and distinguished Colonel Benevente, 
arrived at Arica from Valparaiso. This officer was 
unfortunately superseded in the command by the 
Chileno general Pinto, who, upon General Sucre's 
leaving Quilca, had agreed that the Chilenos should 
occupy Iquique, or move by means of shipping to 
other points in the Puertoa Intermedial^ for the 
purpose of preserving a footing in those provinces. 
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until reinforcements could be sent fioiii Lima. Pinto 
is aa aiiiiabie» geutlemauiy man, but the events of 
the last cam])aigns seemed to have depressed Ms 
spirits, and to have deprived him of all sort of energy. * 
Without orders, and contrary to the arrangement 
with Siicre» Pinto took upon himself to command the 
destruction of the horses, and to sail back to Chile. 

The schooner in which Pinto was embarked was 
attacked in the course of the voyage by a privateer, 
but was preserved from capture by the gallantry of 
the commanding officer of the schooner. Captain 
Winter, who worked the only gun (a traversing 
twenty-four pounder), until a shot having carried 
away the nudnyard of the privateer, the schooner 
escaped to Coquimbo, of which province Pinto be- 
came governor. 

The provinces of the Puerto* Intermedia* being 
once uiQic cleared of patriot troops, the viceroy 
made, at Arequipa, a new distribution of the roy- 
alist army, by dividing it into two separate com- 
mands. 

General Canterac marched with his division, now 
called the Army of the North, to occupy his old po- 
sition in the valley of Xauxa, and to threaten, or 
operate against, Lima. General Valdez, with the 
other division, called the Army of the South, was to 
remain in the provinces of Arequipa, Puno, &c» 
The viceroy returned to the seat of his government 
at Cussoo, a convenient and central position. 

The object of these dispositions was not only to 
provide against attacks from the patriots who had 
the means of conveying troops by sea, but also to ob- 
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serve the inovuiuents, and couiiteract the influence of 
the ultra-royalist General Olaiieta, who now com- 
manded five thousand royalist troops in Upper Peru, 
and who had become an object of distrust to Canterac 
and other generals supposed to possess liberal sen- 
timents, who had taken with enthusiasm the oath of 
fidelity to the Spanish constitution of 1820. On the 
downfall of the constitution in the same ge- 
nerals acknowledged, with the same formalities, and 
apparently with equal readiness, the restoration of 
absolutism in Spain« Olaneta, however, placed no 
confidence in the political sincerity of Lasema, Can- 
terac, and others. He deuouuced them iu his pro- 
damations ^AfieemawM^ and refused to obey <nderB 
from the yioeroy. He despatched a messenger to 
Madrid by the way of Buenos Ayres, to inform the 
king of his proceedings. Upper Peru was avowedly 
independent of the viceroy, who was obhged to detach 
the corps under Valdez to counteract the further de- 
signs of Olaneta. 

The forces of the royalists augmented by recruits 
and by prisoners of war compelled to serve were, 
at this period, calculated at twenty thousand men. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

General Bolivar arrives in Lima. — ^Marquess of Torre-Tagle. — 
Riva^Aguero dissolves congress at Truxlllo.— He is made a 

prisoner. — Mode of recruiting tlie Peruvian army. — Uniform. 
— Pay. — Rations . 

The president, liberator of Colombia, General Bo- 
livar, having obtained permission from the congress 
of that republic to proceed to Peru, and leaving the 
vice-piesident 'Saiitander at the head of the govern- 
ment in Bogota, embarked at Guayaquil. Bolivar 
landed at Callao; and, on the 1st of September, 
1893, made his public entry into Lima, where he 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. His ex- 
cellency was immediately invested with supreme au* 
thority in military and political afifairs. The Mar- 
quess of Torre-Tagle, who had been previously nomi- 
nated by the congress president of Peru, still retained 
the title ; but such was his professed admiration of 
Bolivar, and so great his fears of Kiva-Aguero, that, 
with his own concurrence, the powers of president 
were reduced to a mere shadow of authority. 

The country suffered nothing by the virtual retire- 
ment of Torre-Tagle, for his administration had been 
barefacedly venal. He gave large sums to indivi- 
duals for the promise of their support against liiva* 
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Aguero; several of which transactions being made 
known to Bolivar, he removed some of the reoeiverd 
from important posts. 

The patriot forces now at Lima and its vicinity 
might amount to seven thousand men, of which two- 
thirds were Colombians. Reinforcements were daily 
expected from Guayaquil and Panama. 

It has been mentioned, that the ex-president 
Riva-Aguero had retired to Truxillo. On his ar- 
rival in that city, however^ he thought proper to 
call in question the validity of his dismissal, and 
re-asseuibled such members of the congress as had 
aecompanied or followed him from Callao ; and, not- 
withstanding that the deputies had prorogued their 
sittings mie die, they resumed their sessions under 
the auspices of Riva^Aguero. One of his first mea- 
sures was to raise troops ; and, in a short time, up- 
wards of three thousand recruits from the northern 
provinces were armed and equipped in the depart- 
ment of Truxillo. His next measure was to dis- 
solve congress, and to banish its refractory members. 
Those who in Truxillo had been the most eloquent 
eulogists of Riva-Aguero became his most noisy 
detractors upon their return to Lima, where most of 
them re-united. Peru had at this period two pre- 
sidents and a dictator. The royalists in the south 
were soon afterwards equally divided, and may be 
said to have been governed by two viceroys. 

On the 13th of November, 1823, the congress 
gave to the republic a constitution which was, a few 
days after, prodaimed and sworn to with the ciis- 
tomary cereinonies. This seems to have been rather 
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out of season ; die loyalists being so near at hand, 

and the ca])ital in so much danger. 

Bolivar marched from Lima in the second week of 
November, and amved at Pativilca on .the 

17th of the same month. His excellency entered 
into a correspondence with Kivar-Aguero^ in order to 
induce him to acknowledge the government of which 
Torre-Tagle was the nominal head. Riva-Aguero 
refused to agree to the terms proposed; and it is 
said that Bolivar thought seriously of abandoning 
Peru to its fate ; but that which the liberator could 
not effect by negotiation was brought about by Biva- 
Aguero*s own troops, who, headed by one of his 
most confidential officers, Colonel la Fuente, made 
the 9oi-di9€mt president prisoner on the 25th of 
November. Torre-Tagle, with the concurrence of 
congress, sentenced him to be shot as a traitor; it 
being alleged, that Riva-Aguero had agreed to join 
the royalists, and act against Bolivar and Torre- 
Tagle ; but which charge has never been clearly 
proved, although it is believed that he had held 
communications of an equivocal nature with the 
royalists. The sentence of death was commuted 
into banishment ; and Riva-Aguero sailed from Eu- 
rope by the way of Guayaquil. The troops which 
he had raised, or which had joined his standard* now 
submitted to Bolivar. La Fuente was promoted to 
the rank of general of brigade for his services in 
deposing Riva-Aguero. 

On the arrival of General Miller at Lima» in tiie 
beginning of November, he was appointed chief of 
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the stafi* of the Peniviaii army; the commaod of 
whidi also deyolved upon him, ad nUerim^ until 
a coiximander-in-chief should be uominated. The 
troops of Peru consisted merely of the remnants 
of the corps scattered in the disastrous campaigns 
of the south; whilst the troops raised at Truxilio 
were still hostiie to Torre>Tagle» as well as to the 
Colombian auxiliaries, and, above all, to the libe- 
rator. 

Measures were taken to fill up the vacancies 
which had occurred in the Peruvian corps, and 
levies were ordered to be made in the different pro- 
vinces occupied by the patriots. The system for 
recruiting was in general extremely arbitrary, and 
barely justifiable by the emergency of the case. 

In virtue of an order from the executive, or from 
the general-in-chief, the prefect of a department 
directed his subdelegates of provinces to press, and 
send to the capital of the department, the provincial 
levy of recruits. Thence they were marched to 
head-quarters, where they were told off to different 
eorps by the diief of the staff. It has oflfcen hap* 
pened, that father and son, the industrious and the 
vagabond, were indiscriminately included in those 
cruel levies, which were usually made in the most 
unfeeling manner. During the war, the provincial 
gtfvenunaiU might be consideied beyond the rewOi of 
wholesome control; indeed they might be called abso- 
lute. It may therefore easily be conceived, that sub- 
govemoTB and their inferior officers could, when of ex- 
ceptionable dbaiader, convert their power into means 
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cf extortion. These abuses arising out of the un- 
settled state of affairs will naturally disappear as the 
new goyernments acquire stability. 

It may not be uninteresting to some readers to be 
informed as to the manner in ^diich the liberating 
army was clothed, paid, and proTisioned. The uni- 
form of the troops of Buenos Ayres, Chile^ and Peru, 
was generally blue with scarlet, crimson, or green 
cuffs and collars, with or without a white edging, 
and sometimes red or white lace. But these uni- 
forms were frequently departed from in consequence 
of the quantities of military clothing purchased at auc- 
tions in Europe, and sent out by speculators to Penu 
The latter, though expensive, could be obtained at a ' 
muL'li lower rate than the clothing made up in the 
country; and on this account the regiments fre- 
quently offered a bimrre appearance* Although 
stocks and gaiters were served out whenever they 
could be procured, both might be advantageously 
dispensed with in the warm climates on the coast. 
Shoes were not commonly worn during a campaign. 
Quotas, or sandals, were used. A company, a regi- 
Inent, oreven an army, can le-sandal itself in half an 
hour if a proper quantity of green hides be given 
out ; and of this material there is always an abund- 
ance. Each man makes his own qjotasy which ore 
pierced with holes, and drawn tight by laces of the 
same material. Arms and accoutrements were ge- 
nerally of English manufacture. 

Whenever the patriot troops were dispersed in 
small detachments on the coast they became slovenly ; 
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but whenever tbe army united, discipline ms ie« 
established, and the men became excellent, even in 
appearance, in spite of uncovered ankles. 

The South Americans make admirable soldiers. 
They are naturally brave, docile, quick at learning 
their duties, supple in limbs, sober, hardy, and cheer- 
fully subordinate under fatigue and privations. But 
perhaps it is only the Chileuos who are almost equally 
good as cavalry, infantry, or sailors. 

The distinctions, indicating the rank of the oflicer, 
were as foUows : 

Ensign or comet. — One narrow stripe of lace 
round each cuff. 

Second lieutenant. — ^Two stripes. 

First lieutenant* — ^Two stripes. 

Captain. — Three stripes. 

Major. — Two epaulettes. 

Lieutenant-colonel.— Two epaulettes. When the 

bullion is of gold the strap is of silver and vice-versa, 
ColoneL — Two epaulettes. Blue cloth strap, em- 
broidered with gold or silver laurel leaf. 

General officers of Peru *. 

Greneral of brigade.— -Two gold epaulettes, red 
cloth, strap, embroidered with one star and laurel 
leaf. Sash sky-blue. 

General of division. — ^The same with two stars on 
each epaulette. Scarlet sash. 

Gran mariscal. — ^The same with three stars on 
each epaulette. Sash red and white. 

* T!ie uniform of the general oS&om in the service of Chik and Bfuaw 

Ayrcii liiiiers from that of Pem. 
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The coat of a general officer. — ^Blue with scarlet 
cuffs and collars, and blue dicing, all embroideied. 

Trowsers, scarlet and embroidered. Goid-laced 
codced-hat, with feathers, as used in the French 
service. 

The mouthly pay in the Peruvian service is as 
follows : 



l^anidi Ddlan. 



Oran mariscal 


666 




General of division 


500 




- brigi^e 


333 


«s 


Colonel of infantry 


^40 


rXllC 


Lieutenant-colonel 


160 


Compa 


Major . . . . . 


110 


Adjutant . . • • 


60 




Abanderado (colour bearer) 


40 


Flar 


Chaplain . • . . 


30 


Surgeon . . , , 


75 




Drum-major . . • 


. 22 




Captain • • . . 


75 


90 


First lieutenant 


50 


60 


Second lieutenant 


45 


50 


Cnsign • • • • 


40 


45 


First sergeant ♦ 


18 


20 


Second ditto 


15 


17 


Private ... * 


10 


11 



The pay of the artillery and cavalry is a little more 

than that of the infantry. 

The pay in the Chileno and Buenos Ayrean ser- 
vices is less than in that of Peru, where the necessaries 

and luxuries of life are much dearer than iu the two 
hrst named republics. 
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The mode of provigioning the anuy was as follows: 
latioiu issued to the troops* dining a campaigD» con- 

sisted generally of meat aloiie ; bread or spirits being 
very rarely served out» and then as a special favour. 
Occasionally Indian com was given, which, when 
roasted in au earthen dish, inakes an excellent sub- 
stitute for bread* and it is a sort of food of which the 
Indians ave particularly fond. When oxen were 
abundant, one bullock was given, for one day's rations, 
for every hundred men ; and when, on the contrary, 
cattle were scarce, the same quantity was made to 
serve for two hundred men, which, in South Ame- 
rica, is looked upon as short allowance. The inferior 
parts of the meat are not eaten, excepting in cases of 
extreme hunger ; consequently the waste of meat is 
prodigious* The vicinity of an encampment presents 
a disgusting assemblage of bones, putrid flesh, and 
filth, unless great care be taken to have all burnt 
every day. 

It sometimes happened that both royalists and 
patriots were reduced to feed upon the llama, but 
the flesh is coarse and ahnost tasteless. In a country 
abounding with the necessaries of life, a scarcity of 
provisions cannot occur, excepting through want of 
foresight, or proper management. 

The soldiers roast, or rather toast their meat, and 
often eat it without salt. Four or six club together, 
and cut from the same joint. In times of ploity 
they selected only the choice morsels, and threw the 
rest, on one side. It was not an uncommon thing, 
at the commencement of the revolution, to kOl half a 
dozen oxen merely for the sake of their tongues. 
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In garrison or in cantonments each corpB was 
victualled by its respective commanding officer, on 

account of which he was allowed to stop tour dollars 
a month from the pay of each soldiert a sum always 
more than sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
messes. The surplus went into the regimental chest* 
An officer (generally a captain) was appointed by 
the colonel to superintend tliu purchasing of provi* 
sions. His accounts were audited by the major, 
and certified by the commanding officer, before they 
could be received as vouchers by the paymaster, Avbo 
was always an officer of the regiment^ elected by a 
plurality of votes of the officers, and who, with the 
colonel, was held responsible for any fraud or misap- 
plication of the mess fund. Rice, vegetables, grasa, 
(a sort of lard,) with or without firesh meat, or eharqni 
(jerked beef), boiled up together in a large copper ket- 
tle make an excellent mess, and was what the troops 
principally lived upoti when in Lima, or in canton- 
ments at any place upon the coast of Peru. There 
was hardly any difference in the ingredients of the 
dish cooked for breakfast and that for dinner. The 
first meal was usually about 1 1 A. M., the latter at . 
sunset Each squad of twenty-five men received a 
kid-full. It was placed upon a three-kirr^ed stool, 
and the men formed a circle. Every other man al- 
ternately stepped forward to take a spoonful* Should 
any victuals be left, which was generally the case, it 
was mixed up with that to be prepared on the follow- 
ing day. 

Some corps were well fed, and witli attention to 
cleanliness. But the fault of the plan consisted in 
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leaving it too much to the caprice of the coininauding 
officer, in spite of salutary relations. If he was 
destitute of either zeal, honesty, or ability, great em- 
bezzlement took place by those connected with the 
expenditure of the monthly stoppages, and the poor 
soldier being the eventual suflcicr for every act of 
negligence or injustice, naturally became dissatished, 
and desertion followed. 

During a hard contested warfare it was imperative 
to promote those who had signalised themselves by 
bravery, and frequently to entrust them with im- 
portant coiiiiiiands. It often occurred that officers 
most distinguished for intrepidity were not adapted 
to establish discipline, and that the ablest parade of- 
ficers were not the most useful in a campaign. Taking 
all these circumstances into consideration, together 
with the cruel mode tif recruiting the amy, and the 
disheartening reflection, that merit was not always 
the only path to command, it is not surprising that 
failures should frequently have occurred. It is rather 
a matter of astonishment tliat the military duties 
should have been so generally well performed ; and 
that so high a degree of perfection should have been 
attained by the South American armies at the glorious 
dose of a revolution which had proceeded under such 
innumerable disadvantages ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Mutiny at Callao. — Captain W. F. Martin, R. N. — Bolivar named 
dictator. — The con j^ress dissolved. — Cnu lty of tlie royali.sts. — 
Miller returos to Peru. — Passage. — Desperate bravery. — Cap- 
tain Roberton.— -Privateer Quintanilla. — Martelini.— Tlie coo- 
gress in danger of shipwreck^Arrives at CallaOt-^Poeition 
and fioroe of the royalist and patriot foroes. 

The arduous service, upon the uukealthy coast, in 
which General Miller had beenengaged»again brought 
ou a serious attack of ague and fever. This disease 
was rendered worse by the breaking out of an old 
wound in the thigh, which occasioned violent and un- 
ceasing pain ; insomuch that he was eventually com- 
pelled to seek the restoration of health in cooler lati- 
tudes. He sailed from Callao on the 24th of January, 
in H. M. S. Tartar. The kind hospitality and cheer- 
ful manners of Captain Brown» the assiduous at- 
tentions of every officer on board, combined with the 
best care of a skilful surgeou, left very few remains 
of indisposition upon Miller's arrival at Valparaiso 
on the Sdd of February. 

Upon reaching Santiago he once more took up his 
abode at the house of his old and steadfast friend 
Mr. Richard Price, and received anew those kind 
offices which commenced on Miller's first arrival in 
Chile* Mr. Price had aUied himself to a handsome 
Chilena lady. Somethuig has been said of the un- 

VOL. iL H 
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married iK juitv of that country, and it would be un- 
just to omit the meutiou of Mrs. Price as an example 
of all that is excellent in a wife, and affectionate in a 
mother. Miller had also the satisfaction to find that 
his early friends Doctor Cox» and Mr. Barnard, had 
been equally fortunate in their matrimonial con* 
nexions. The devot'on to Hymen seemed to have 
been very general in this <g[uarter« for many other 
Englishmen and Frenchmen had tied the indissoluble 
knot with the fair daughters of Chile. 

The Peruvian government and General Bolivar 
availed themselves of the opportunity to urge, through 
General Miller, the si>eedy-co-oj)eration of the Chiieuo 
forces which had been promised to be sent back to 
Peru, but which promise was evaded by the most pro- 
voking dupUcxty, and by the unworthy conduct of the 
then Chileno government. The loweriDg aspect of 
affairs in Peru next demands attiiition. 

On the 7th of February, the troops stationed in 
the castles of CaUao^ headed by a Mulatto Serjeant^ 
named Moyano, rose and imprisoned the governor 
general Aivarado^ and the o^icers of the garrison. 
The mutineers dedared that they had no other ob- 
ject in view than to obtain their arrears of pay, and 
to be provided with a passage to .their native couu^ 
tries, Chile and Buenos Ayres. 

. The Buenos Ayrean General Correa had an in- 
terview with the mutineers in the castles. The mo- 
derate proposals transmitted through the general 
were so equivocally received by the congress, and 
the efforts of General Correa were so feebly seconded 
by the executive, that every attempt to adjust the 
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matter failed. The payment of 50,000 doliaxs 
would have averted the catastiophe, but the treasury 

had not this sum at its disposal, and the members of 
goveimnent had not the patriotism to advance it, 
or the enei^ to enforce its collection by a general 

coiitributioii. 

Treachery towards the cause of independence never 
foimed a part of the original plan of the conspiracy. 
The mutineers conducted themselves with more mo- 
deration than is usual in similar cases ; but such was 
Ae wimt of tact in the Peruvian government and 
congress, that, iu the end, the conspirators had no 
other alternative than to forego their claims, or, from 
motives of self preservation, to invite the royalists to 
come in, and hoist the standard of Spain. 

In the absence of Captain Brown, the commanding 
British naval officer in the Pacific, Captain William 
Fanshawe Martin, whose spirited and judicious con- 
duct saved the British property from pillage^ oomr- 
teously offered H. M. 8. Fly, as a neutral place of 
meeting, for the opposing parties, to adjust their 
differences, distinctly declining to take part with 
either. But congress did nothing, and the exc ciitive 
did worse than nothing. Instead of attempting to 
bring the mutineers to theur duty, the president 
and minister of war began secretly to contrive how 
they could make their peace with the royalists. 

For the first few days of the mutiny, serious appre- 
heiisions were entertained by the merchants that 
their warehouses in the town of Callao would be 
plundered : their property was at the mercy of an in« 
furiated soldiery, whoac successful mutiny rendered 

H 2 
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them regardless of consequences. Tlie merchants 
could expect little consideration at their hands* They 
hoisted no ftttg, acknowledged no government ; and^ 
at that tjnie were undetermined to what party they 
should adhere: so that no satisfaction could have 
afterwards heen claimed for violence, nor compensa*- 
tion for losses. The leader Moyano having sigiiitied 
his inability to restrain his men unless he could pro- 
cure a certain sum of money, the English merchants 
prudently advanced it. 

It is to be lamented that many whose rank and 
influence should have been exerted to obtain the re- 
dress of grievances for the mutineers remained pas- 
sive spectators. The consequence was that Gdonel 
Casariego, a royalist prisoner of war, wnb released- 
from the Casemates on the lOth, and invested with 
the command of the fortress.- Notwithstanding his 
assumption of power, the Spanish colours were not 
hoisted until, the 18th, when a letter was sent to^Ge- 
neral Canterac, then in the valley of Xauxa» inviting 
him to take possession of the castles in the name of 
the, king. This delay serves to prove that if the 
government of Lima had been possessed of a slight 
degree of energy, the castles might have been pre- 
served. General Monet at the head of a royalist 
division entered Callao on the 8d of Maxdi. 

Captain Martin's situation was delicate and em- 
barrassing, but he acquitted himself with great firm- 
ness and address. It was intimated to him that he 
would be expected to salute the Spanish flag, upon 
an official notification of its being hoisted ; hat he 
dedined compromising his pendant, until the new go- 
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vernor could show that he was invested with the 
oomttand) by some one of the known attthorities m 
Penu 

Captain Martin demanded and received from the 
dtttom-house all the original papw belonging to 
British ships in the bay. He also obtained leave to 
send a party of marines on shore^ tor the protection 
of British property, a measure called for by the cir- 
cumstance just alluded to, that" the mutineers did not 
consider themselves accountable for any excesses they 
might commit, and their abstaining from any such is 
to be ascribed more to the natural moderation of the 
South American character than to the restraining 
influence of their . leaders* Such, however, was 'tilie 
general state of alai iii, that several masters of vessels, 
^ot considering their cargoes safe, slipped cable and 
stood out to sea, the castles firing upon tihem as they 
stole away. 

Captain . Martin next wrote to the governor that 
several British merchants having expressed a desire 
to embark their merchandize, he demanded, in con- 
formity with undoubted ri^ht, permission for its re- 
movisl on their paying only the usual transit duties. 
The request was acceded to, but difficulties were sub- 
sequently thrown in the way of its execution, as well 
as to the proposal of removing all the British shipping 
to an anchorage out of range of the castle guns; No 
dispdsitiim being shown to comply with this request^ 
and as there could be no reason for detainiup; the 
shipping, except for pillage, or for the purpose of 
extortion, and as a considerable quantity of spede 
had been sent on board the Fly, previous to the mu- 
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tiny, Captain Martin deemed it prud^t to ehange 
his own anchorage, not only to place bis freight in 
perfect safety* but also to warn . off British vessela 
from entering the port. The governor strongly ob- 
jected to the Fly going to the roadstead of Sau Lo- 
renzo, and to her remaining tber^ mth the merchant 
vessels; but it was urged by captain Martin, with 
so much reason and resolution, that he at last ae- 
quiesoed. But, notwithstanding this airiangement, . 
when the Fly got under weigh, the batteries com- 
menced hring upon her. This was afterwards satis- 
£iictorily explained, as suffieient time had not elapsed 
after the receipt of the captain's uliicial notification, 
of his design to change his berth, to admit of the 
governor sending the requisite order to his artillery* 
men. When General llodii subsequently became 
governor, he requested, that the Fly would re-enter 
with her convoy ; but this was not complied with.' 

In the mean time, the Peruvian frigate, Protector ■ 
(formerly the Spanish ftig^te, Prueha), arrived off 
Calko from Piscfo, and the gallant Vice-Admiral 
Guise made several attacks on the shipping under 
the protection of the castles. On the night of the 
85th of February, a dismantled frigate (the Veh- 
ganza) and a brig of war were burned by a party in 
the boats of the Protector. 

Admiral Guise proclaimed the coast between Callao 
and Cobija in the desert of Atacama in a state of 
blockade, which Captain Martin refused to Acknow- 
ledge, on account of the blockading squadron being 
insuihcient to enforce the decree. 

About this period the congress named General 
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Bolivar dictator, and diflsolved itself. Thus, at least* 

closing their political existence by an act of uuques- 
tioBaWe wkdiNin* M wehav^ naoie than once spoken 
in tenns of disapprobation of some of the proceedings 
ot congress, we. cannot take leave of the subject 
without assigning to it th/e merit to which it was en- 
titled. With the exception of several members se- 
cretly, or almost avowedly hostile to the cause of 
independence, the rest were men of good intentions* 
and ciipabie of legislating for the benefit of the state 
in more peaceful time& The decorum with which 
business was conducted* and the dignified eloquence 
of their debates, would have done honour to the 
British House of Commons. The names of the 
highly talented Luna-Pizano, Alvarez* Otero^ 01- 
inedo, and many others* will be held in admiration 
Ibr thfiir puUie spirit* consistency* and important 
aeivleea. 

The great defect of congress seems jto have been 
in its. assumption of a share of the exeoutive power. 
This* at all times impolitic* was dangerous when an 
enemy was at the gate of the capital ; and it became 
evident* that an unqualified military dictatorship 
could alone save the country. Congress, therefore, 
displayed its wisdom in abolishing a system which, 
preserving only the Jbrms Vhetiiy^ could not pre- 
vent the exercise of tyranny. Lima was once more 
abandoned on the approach of the royalists. 

The liberator was at that time in the vicinity of 
Pati\ ilca and Huaras, with a force which was aug- 
mented to almost six thousand Colombians* and four* 
thousand Peruvians. 
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Two or thtee squadrmis of caralry at Canete, and 
another s(juadroii ^t Huacho, with its '^^^^fi^ipg 
officer, Navaja8»» passed OFer to the serrice of the 
royalist& This Navajas changed sides no less than 
four times during the war of independence. About 
this same time the pvesidenty Marquis of TaBre-Tagle» 
the minister of war, General Count San Donas, Ge- 
neral Portocarreroy and many officers of all grades 
also passed over to the royalists** 

With one or two exceptions, these men previously 
passed from the royalists to the independents, and so 
fax from their last defection being injurious 'to the 
goidd cause, it was of great benefit, inasmuch as it 
weeded the patriot service of its most worthless cha^ 
racters. The highest dBices in the state had been 
most shamefully confided to several of them, without 
discriminating between honourable men espoosUig 
the cause of independence upon principle, and those 
who veered about for no other reason than their 
anxiety to be always upon the strongest side. 

The royalists, many of whom boasted of liberal . 
and constitutional principles, elated by the recent 
events, were not satisfied with pouring forth the most 
vulgar scurrility upon their opponents, but sulliod 
the fame which they had lately acquired from their 
activity and perseveianoet by acts of unjustifiable 
cruelty. 

• Torrc-Taplc, with his beautiful, amiable, and arrnmpliebcd wife and in- 
fant familj, perished in want of the annmon necessaries of life during the sub- 
teqnent invmineBt of Odlao by the pstnoH. Sm Doiim expected to obtain 
)}ardon by once more deserting to tliL- patriots, which he effected a few days pre- 
vious to the Runender of the castles ; but he soon reaped the reward of his double 
treachcnr, and suffered death by the hands of the executioner at Lima. Porto- 
caimonldhinMdf intheiroodBof his luidTe villejr. 
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General Monet having received possession of C^lao 
hom the mutineers, lefit General Rodil as governor. 
Mcmet letmmed to the valley of Xauxa, taking the 
patriot officers with him. On crossing the pass of 
San Mateo, two eluded the vigilance of the eecsort, 
and efieeted their Mooet, instigated by his 

adjutant-general, Garcia Camba, most basely ordered 
two officers to be shot, to atone, as he said, for 
their eomrades' escape ! As all were equally inno- 
cent of crime, the prisoners were made to draw lots, 
whidi fell upon two very distinguished officers. One 
of them, Captain — — — *, drew from the lining of 
his coat the medals with which he had been de- 
corated fcx his conduct at the battles of Tucumaaand 
vSalta, in the years 1812 and 1813, and holding them 
up to his toeast, declared that he preferred death in 
any shape to the horrors of a S^ranish prison, in which 
he had been abready confined seven years. The last 
words of both were ^ Viva la Patriat-*' 

The rest of the prisoners, with others that had 
previously been made by the royalists, were sent to 
the uninhabited island called Chucuito^ situated in 
the celebrated lake of Titicaca near Puno. By the 
governor of this place, Don Tadeo Garate, they were 
txeated with great inhumanity. . He once refused a 
pass to a mother to see her son, although she had 
travelled from Arequipa, a distance of one hundred 

• This officer, whose name we rarnot recoDect, had been conHned in tbe 
casemates of Callao, and was one of those exdianged and sent to i)upe. 

t TUs atiodoai, wantan, and unjustiflalile act of barbari^ is m more tur. 
priang, when it is considered that General Monet had always been dc>cmMl 
the most humane character amongst the royalist officers, and that Garcia Oaniba 
was a liberal conHUttiiomlitL The Spanish colonial system made good men 
•ometimM bad ; and bad men ilwayt wmd. 
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and twenty miles, for that purpose *. At another time, 
the commandant of the island^depot had the cowardly 
barbarity to fire several toonds from two pieces of 
artillery upon the prisoners merely because, in amusing 
themaelTeSy they made too loud and too mirthful a 
noise for his delkate eais. 

Bolivar perhaps is entitled to more credit fur his 
conduct at the caritical time- which succeeded to the 
mutiny of Callao, than for any thing else he eyer did 
in Fern. By his firmness, activity, and seasonable 
severities, he cheeked further defections, and obtained 
the respect and entire confidence of every faithful 
patriot. There was a charm in the name of Bolivar, 
and he was looked up to as the only man capaUe of 
saving the republic: he did not disappoint i^eneral 
. espectatioQ, for^ in less than a year, South American 
independence was finally edtablished. 

General Miller was at the warm baths of Colina, 
in the Chileno Andes, when he heard of the occurs 
tencesinPeru. He ilnmediatelyset out fbr Valparaiso, 
and embarked on the 11th of April, in the Peruvian 
bdg of war. Ml Ccngresoy Captain Young. That 
officer,' having learned that sbme royalist privateers 
had been fitted out at Chiloe, and were cruising 
<^ Ae Intermedios, determined to look into every 
port between Copiapo and Callao. From Cobija, 
General Miller sent despatches across the desert of 
Atacama, to General Arenales, governor of Salta. On 
approaching Arica, a brig called " La Vigie," which 

* This iinfortunate lady was the wife of Colonel Romoro, who had renderad 
important unslaiioe to WOa «t Siguas, and at dHRmit places on the ooiat* 
Rcmenidiedaftei the tenmnalioii of the war, ill nquited fiv hiB senrieea. 
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had b^n taken, armed and fitted cut by the <sq»taaa 

of the Spanish privateer, Qiiiutanilla, was observed 
to be standing out of the bay, but returned to her 
anchorage on perceiving the OongreBO. The latter 
stood towards her, in the expectation that she wouid 
Qtrike without the slightest resistance ; but tiie cap- 
tain of the Vigie brought his four small guns to bear, 
and after expending every shot in the locker, iii^d 
away the marline spikes, . nails, and bits of old iron. 
The Coiigreso ha vino- drifted to leeward, and Captain 
Young being unwilling to damage the hull, or to cut 
, up the rigging of the Vigie, abstained from giving*4i. 
broadside, and stood out to make a tack, in order to 
run alongside and carry the Vigie by boarding. It 
was not until the Congreso was within half-cableV 
length, that the captain ui" the Vigie ceased hring^ 
and jumped into a boat with his crew. ln.rowi|^ 
tpwaids the land, they passed within half pistol-sliot 
of the bows of the Congreso, and lay upon their oara 
as if to ddiyer themselves up; but upon peroeiying 
the Congreso carried away by the current, they sud- 
denly resumed their oars and pulled away. The 
marines, who till this moment had bean oideied aot 
to fire, gave them a volley: the whole of the boat's 
creiW iuunediateiy dropped, with the exception of the. 
oaptain, who stood up with the greatest imaginable 
coolness, and skulled the boat out of musket range, 
when the sailors again got up apd pulled ashore. The 
Congreso having secured her prize, sent a party to 
Arica, to seize the crew. A marine officer, with three 
men, found the captain concealed in a house: they^ 
seized him by the collar. He not only koocked down 
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tbe officer, but also two ci the marm^ and nuA^ 

oat of the house. The third marine gave him a 
aerae wound as he passed. The officer letuiied on 
board with Uack eyes tiod a swollen ftee. On the 
following momiug, it was ascertained that the captain 
of the Vigie passed the night under a shed in the 
outskirts of the town, and where it was evident he 
had lost a considerable quantity of blood. It is not 
known what becameof him. He was a Sootdiman, 
who had sustained severe losses by the patriots, and 
he entered the royalist service for the express purpose 
of avenging himself. His resolute bravery could not 
be surpassed. The Con^eso, the Vigie, and a French 
brig of war, came to an anchor nearly at the same 
time, off Axica. The Frendi captahoi demanded the 
Vigie, but Captain Young refused to give up a lawful 
prize, and referred the French commander to the Pe- 
mvian government. It is a little smgular, that the 
Congreso, the Vigie, and the brig of war, should have 
been all three launched from the same slip, at St 
Maloes in France. 

Proceeding towards Quilca, the Congreso fell in 
with the pirate, Quintanilla, and a second prize she 
had taken, called the Emprendadora, which was rub 
on shore and burned by her own crew. The Quin- - 
taniUa kept up a running fire during a short chaser 
and escaped into the Caleta, or creek of Quilca. 

Cfeneral Miller having gone for information to 
some vessels at anchor, and the Congreso havii^ 
drifted to leeward of the Caleta, his return was cut 
off by five armed launches, sent from the Quintanilla, 
lying m theCa2flte; but the launches, upmi perceiving 
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a boat with marines, lowered from the Congreso, relin- 
quidied the chase at a moment when the patriot party 
was mtfain their grasp. Amongst those who accom- 
panied Miller in the jolly boat of the Congreso was 
Captain Roberton, a v&y gallant Sootchman» and 
able offieo*, whose adventmres are extremely singular. 
He came from England as an officer in the Galvanno, 
' with Captam Guise. He served in the patriot squa- 
dron, and gave many proofis of intrepidity. When in 
command of a patriot brig of war^ in 18^2, he landed 
at the head of his marines and seamen* at Aiauoo, 
and surprised, during the night, Benavides and hia 
party. Benavides escaped. His next in command, 
an It^an desperado* named Martilini* who had for* 
inerly been a boatswain in a patriot vessel, with w hich 
heading a mutiny* he ran away from Guayaquil* waa 
wounded by Roberton with a lance* but made his 
escape also. In retaliation for the atrocities of Bena- 
vides* Boberton hung all his prisoners* fifty or sixty 
in number*' 

Sometime after* Roberton was permitted by the 
Chileno government to take possession of the unin* 
habited ishmd of La Mocha* thirty leagues soutii of 

Concepcion* and became known by the name of Ro- - 

k 

hinson Crusoe. He engaged a Chileno servant as bos 
man Friday, and each took a Chilena wife* i la maim 
gauche. It happened that Martilini* the ItaUan despe- 
rado* was subsequently put dn command of the pirate 
vessel, called the Qiuntanilla. Sailing from Chiloe, he 
landed with a party at La Mocha, and took q& Kober^ 
ton, who was instantly put into irons* and reserved 
for tortuie. Martilini frequently threatened him with 
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some terrible death, and atcoinpanied his threats by 
blows. In a gale of wind, Koberton was released^ 
and, on account of Iiis superior seamanship, tequested 
to take the commaAd. The ship weathered the storm, 
and Boberton was permitted to walk the deck. He 
was tafam to Quika,' whence he made his escape in a; 
neutral vessel to Chile. He left behind a note, sig- 
nifying to Martilini that, as he (Roberton) did no€ 
owe his life to the othei^s generosity, but to his fears, 
he was und^ no obligation ; and be gave warning, 
that in the event of their meeting again» one of the 
two must fall. Roberton took a passage from Val- 
paraiso in the Coiigreso, and by a curious coincidence, 
the pdvateer, which had been driven into the Caleta, 
or Cove of Qnilca, was the Quintanilla pirate. When 
the armed launches were seen issuing from the Cove, 
Roberton expressed his d^rmination not to be taken 
alive. 

The Congreso pursued ^he Quintanilla so close into 
the mouth of the Cakta^ that, upon the wind dying 
away in the afternoon, she was obliged to let ^o her 
anchor to leewaxd at no great distance &om the rocksy 
upon whidi the suxf broke with tremendous Tcarl 
During the night, an officer was sent to request 
assistance from a French biig of war at anchor to 
windward of the Caleta* When daylight appeared, 
the French boats approached to within hail. The 
officer, with a peaking trumpet^ offered to receive the 
people, but r^asad to give any assistance to the ves- 
sel, on the plea, that to do so would be an infisactioa 
of neutrality. 

By this time the Congreso had drifted so near to 
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the outward wake of the breakers, that tJie officers 
and cvew got into their boats, and on the point 
of leaving her to her fate« Roberton was about to 
pu^ off from the side, when he perceived a light air, 
and hopes, of saving the brig, darted across his mind. 
He jumped on board again, calling out to the ship's 
cojmpany, tliat volunteers might follow. Captain 
Yoimg was also instantly upon deck, followed by his 
ship's company. At this critical moment, the pirate 
launches were again seen pulliug out of the creelc 
The only chance of escqping with life was to save ^ 
brig, because the pirates paid no respect to any flag j 
and a retreat to tiie boats of the French vessel would 
have been no protection. 

The cable of the Congreso was cut, but she made 
so little way for the first hour that, whether she was 
to be dashed on the rocks by the swell, or get out to 
sea, appeared to be an even chance ; but the breeze 
fiseshened, and oiabled them to dear the shore, and , 
the brig stood off and on all day. 

;At night, Robertou being more than ever anxious 
to aettle the reckoning with his Italian acquaintance^ 
* took fifty men, with an intention of boarding the 
pirate as she lay in the creek ; but the night was so 
dark and windy that he could not find the inlet. The 
boats were blown to leeward and pidced up next day 

the Congreso, which iumiediately made sail to the 
northward. 

Two days afterwards the privateer Quintanilla left 
the cove of Quilca on another cruise. On passing near 
the French brig of war anchored in the roadstead, the 

Quintanilla fired three or four shots at her by way of 
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bravado. The weather changing to a calm, the boats 
of the French brig carried the privateer by boaiding* 
Martilini was conveyed to Fraa(»*. 

Roberton distinguished himself in 1824 and 1825 
before the castles of CaUao. After they surrendered 
he was immured in the eagefnaieg^ by order of Bolivar, 
for some political offence. He, however, made his 
escape from these horrid dungeons in an extraotdi- 
nary manner. He knocked down two or three sen- 
tries he had occasion to pass, ran through the gate, 
in the presence of the main goaid, threw himself 
into the sea, and swam off to a merchant vessel. He 
has, it seemSy since returned to iiis island of Mocha. 

On arriving, on the 11th of May, off Callao, 
General Miller left the Coiigreso, which remained 
cruising off the bay, and went on board one of her 
prizes* He continued at andior in the roads for 
twenty-four hours, and made an apj)ointment to meet 
the royalist General Loriga on board the British 
frigate Tartar, to dine with Captain Brown; but an 
open smack from Truxiilo, bringing a report that 
General Bolivar had commenced his march for the 
interior, induced Miller not to dday his departure; 
and the meeting of the two friends, so much desired 
by both, did not take placet. 

On arriving off Supe at night on the 14tli of May, 
General Miller was obliged to take upon himself the 
office of pilot, as no one on board had seen that part 
of the coast before. He committed some mistake in 

* He DOW ( 182^;) coniiuands a Spanish privateer in the Pacific^ aod has made 
IviKB on ihte GMleno and PeruTian eoaat& 

•f General I/origa, who had scrwd the rnuae of the king with grpnt talent and 
fidelity, sailed shortly atlterwaids to \m native ooimtty. He now holds ap im* 
portant command in the Uavannah. 

# 

4 
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making the laud, and the vessel was brought up 
whete, if the anchor had been dn^ped^ she must 
have gone ashore in a surf, which nothing could 
have withstood. Fortunately the error was disco- 
Tiired in time. The Congreso anchored a few hours 
afterwards in the port of Supe, and General IMiller 
effected a lauding upon a balsa at midnight He 
procured horses from a montonero party, which in 
the morning had had an affair with the royalist 
advance post^ and on the next day set out to join 
General Bolivar, whose head-quarters^ at Huaras, he 
reached on the 19th of May. 
The position of the royalist army was as follows : 
About nine thousand men with General Canterae 
in the valley of Xauxa ; about five thousand with 
General Valdez ; and about five thousand with General 
Olaiieta. The two latter generals were in Upper 
Peru, and opposed to each other in consequence of 
Olffioeta having withdrawn his obedience from the 
viceroy, who, in the opinion of Olaneta, was a con- 
stitutionalist in principle, and therefore unht to 
govern Peru in behalf of the absolute king. 

.The liberating army was in c/intonnients in the 
j^oviuces of Caxamarca, Guamachuco^ Caxatambo, 
but was boo lnning to concentrate at Huaras, in oider 
to cuimneuce ofiensive operations. Its number of 
effective men did not fall far short of ten thousand. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

M(Nitoiiero«.~>Mea8iiTe8 prq)aratory to the campaign of 1824.— 

Liberating army ail vaiice from 11 luiras. — Passage of theCof- 
dilleras. — Salutary measures of the dictator. 

Ge n e r a I. Ml L L E R , upon h i s arrival at Huaras, liad 
the satisfaction of seeing General BoUvai for the first 
time, and on the following day he was named " com* 
mandante-general'" of the Peruvian cavalry. 

The heautif ul» extensive, and thiddjr peopled valley 
of Iluaras had become the scene of active prepara- 
tions for the ensuing campaign^ which was expected 
to commence^ by the marchof the army, in about six 
weeks. 

In the meanwhile Miller was ordered to cross the 
Andes, and» on the ISth of June, he set out to take 

the coHiiriand of fifteen Luiidred montoneros occu- 
pying the country round Pasco. 

The montoneros in Peru, like the guerillas in the 
peninsular war, were of incalculable service as an 
auxiliary force. They were principally composed of 
men of some respectability, whose habitations had 
been razed by the unrelenting vindictiveness of the 
royal party, which had often turned into wildernesses 
spots where towns and villages formerly stood. Every 
montonero had to avenge parents, children, relatives, 
or neighbours, who had been butchered by the 
Spaniards. To the above class of once substantial 
yeomen were added many idle and prutiigate cha- 
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racters, which are always to be met with in turbulent 
times. The moutoneros weie cruel and unrelenting, 
towards their foes; but, although they served without 
pay, they generally conducted tbeinselves well towai'ds 
the unoffending inhabitants: £rom this praise must 
be excepted those parties which were formed prin- 
cipally froifi the dregs of the populace of Lima. But 
even the latter frequently behaved with more for*, 
bearance llian might have been expected from men of 
their previous habits ; and their lighter irregularities 
were counterbalanced by the important services they 
lendeied* 

In the year 1821 the town of Keyes contained a 
population of four thousand souls. It was pillaged 
and burnt by the Spaniards, and many of the inha- 
bitants cruelly put to death. Three hundred men 
survived to avenge the fate of their slaughtered 
families: they formed themselves into montonero 
parties^ and performed prodigies of valour against 
the royalists* neither giving nor taking quarter* 
When overpowered by the enemy, they were accus- 
tomed to flee to some small island, which they i^ept 
provisioned for the purpose, upon the lake near 
which Reyes was situated. This magnificent lake, 
one of the sources of the river of the Amazons, thirty 
leagues indrcumference, is skirted by abroad border 
of morass, through which the montoneros could pene- 
trate by devious tracks, winding amongst quagmireis, 
known only to themselves. At every favourable 
opportunity they would sally forth from their islet-fast* 
nesses ; and, vanquishers or vanquished, they always 
inflicted tremendous losses on their enemies, . Tor- 
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rents of blood were shed in this exterminating sys- 
tem of warfare. 

General Miller having at various periods had the 
command of inoutoneros, had become personally 
known to many of them. They hailed his new ap* 
pointment with rejoicings. These guerillas were 
divided into parties of from fifty to a hundied men 
each. They encircled the royalist army under Can« 
terac, then in cantonments in the valley of Xauxa, 
so as to enable General Miller not only to re- 
connoitre the country sixty leagues in advance of 
the liherating army, but also to cover its operations 
preparatory to crossing the Andes. The royalists 
were kept continually on the alert. Creneral Miller 
Was often dosely pursued, but he invariably suc- 
ceeded in eluding the vigilance of the enemy, 
though not always without experiencing some loss* 
By persevering in this system of warfare. General 
Miller effectually protected the mining district of 
Padco. The mines were kept continually at work, 
although the advanced posts of the enemy were ¥rithin 
sixteen leagues. The royalists occasionally approached, 
mudi nearer to the mines ; but it was not often that 
they ventured to advance beyond the lake of Reyes, 
lest their parties might be cut off by the montoneros 
issuing from their island, or mountain, holds. If the 
royalists continued inactive for a time, the patriot 
parties would advance to some point, to induce the 
royalists to send, a superior force to rid themselves of 

the annoyance. The montoneros tlien dispersed, but 
before their pursuers could regain the main body, the 
pursued would reunite, and, turning round upon the 
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enemy, would cut off a number of stragglers. The 
commmiication between the Spanish stali^ms was 
often interrupted, and they were most fatally ha- 
rassed without being able to come to close quarters, 
wit^ their tormentors. 

The distance from Huaras to Pasco is mora than, 
^y leagues of mountain passes. Reyes is fourteen 
leagues further in advance. The last two places, as. 
well as the intervening coiiutry, are totally destitute 
of wood. Champast or peat, was cut as a substitute ; 
but instead of being piled up in stacks, it was scat- 
tered over the country to dry, so that if the royalists, 
attempted to bum it» the destruction would be a work 
of time, and of difficulty. • The champas are not fit 
for fuel until they have, been cut hfteen days. 

Depdts of provisions and forage were secreted in 
mountain caverns formed by the galleries of exhausted, 
mines. Some of these depots were established within 
the line of country nominally possessed by the rpyalists. 
That near Pachia, and on the same bank of the Rio 
Grande, was only eight leagues from Tarma. The 
entrance of the cave was in the perpendicular side of a 
cliff fifty or sixty feet from the ground, and as many 
from the top. The only way to get up was by the 
assistance of a rope fixed in the cave, and by notches 
cut in the rock to give foot-liuld. Indian corn, salt, 
diaiqui (jerked beef) potatoes, and barley, were 
hoisted up by means of the rope. A few men were 
sufficient to defend these cavern-depots against any 
numbers. It often happened that when the montoneros 
advanced, these depots were left exposed; but the 
royalists were not always aware of the exact situation. 
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and entertained no suspicion that supplies had been 
accumulated in that way to my considerable extent. 

The liberating army, commanded by General Bo- 
livar in person, after having concentrated in the 
vicinity of Huaras, advanced towards Pasco in the 
month of July, 1824. It was tolerably well clothed 
and armed, and was formed into three divisions of 
infantry. Two of these, being Colombian trodps, 
were coiiiiiianded by Generals Lara, and Cordova. 
The third, Peruvian, by General Lamar. The ca- 
valry of Peru by General Miller, that of Colomlna 
by Colonel Caravajal, the granaderos d, cavaUo of 
Buenos Ayres by Colonel Bruiz. General Necocheat 
as the senior officer, commanded Ihe united cavaliy 
forces. Each division had its chief of the staff. 
General Sucre was chief of the staff of the whole 
army, and Dr. Sanchez Carrion, as minister general 
for the affairs of Peru, accompanied the dictator. • 

Each division had its field dep6t of small arm am- 
munition. Th e grand reserve depdt of the army was 
conveyed by three hundred mules. The commis- 
sariat had its dep6t of rice, tobacco, salt, and cocoa, 
which articles were only occasionally issued. To each 
dep6t was attached a number of spare mules to re- 
place those tiiat strayed, or became nftserviceaUe^ > 

Previous to the commencement of the campai^. 
General Sucre displayed the greatest skill and judg- 
ment in his preparatory dispositions to jfodlitate the 
passage of the army to Pasco, a distance not far sLort 
of two hundred leagues from Caxamarca, over the 
most rugged districts, of the most mountainous 
country in the world. It presents at every step dif- 
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ficiilties which in Europe would be considered per- 
fectly insurmountable. It was on these terrible 
marches that the inherent subordination of the South 
American soldier was fully and signally displayed. 
No hardships or privations can diminish their respect 
for tiieir officers; and the few instances which oc- 
curred of manifest discontent, at CallaO, &c. ori- 
ginated in a suspicion of treachery or cowardice, or 
in the experience of unprincipled treatment relative 
to pay. 

Although the Peruvian government had expended 
enormous sums in the army deportment, such waa 
the niisnianagement and want of system that, until 
1824, the soldiers were generally irregularly paid. 
There was no sufficient check, no real responsibility 
attaching to any one. The small pittance they did 
actually receive from time to time depended more 
upon <he personal character of the commanding 
officer than upon adherence to any fLxed regulations. 

To remedy this abuse. General Bolivar ordered 
that the paymasters should pay the men personally, 
that is to say, actually put into tiie hands of the sol- 
'^tier once a week, the net pay due to such soldier; 
this payment being made in the presence of the 
general of division, and commanding officer of the 
r^ment. The fiill pay of a soldier was ten dollars 
per month. Pour dollars were deducted on account 
.of rations, and two dollars on account of dot hi ng, 
&e., so that he was entitled to receive one dollar 
weekly. So scarce, however, was money in the mili- 
tary chest in 1824, that the soldier was paid only 
half a dollar per week ; but as he regularly received 
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that sum, he became better satisfied with the punc- 
tuality of reduced aUowauce, than with the .previous 
uncertainty and chicanery of nominal full pay. 

The officers were placed upon one-fourth of their 
pay ; and the subaltern found it very difficult to 
subsist upon such scanty means. He was reduced to 
the necessity of living upon his rations : the eight or 
tea dollars he received monthly were barely sufficient 
for the purchase of his cigars, and such articles of 
wearing apparel as were absolutely indispensable. 

The expenditure of the army was therefore greatly 
diminished ; and, at the same time, the soldiers, in- 
stead of murmuring, on account of part of their pay 
being withheld, became happy and contented. It 
also gave an effective lesson to many officers who 
had previously been too inattentive to the welfare of* 
their brave soldimi 

The many excellent regulations enforced by General 
Bolivar produced also the additional benefit of weed* 
ing the liberating army of many officers, who felt as 
much disinclination to conform to severe discipline, 
as they did to cross the Andes, for the purpose of 
assisting to carry on the war in earnest. Under 
various pretexts they remained behind, or quitted on 
the march. Some of these worthies obtained com- 
mands in the provinces, where they issued bombastic 
proclamations, in which they spoke of shedding the 
last drop of their blood, and threatened the royalists 
with vengeance in terms truly ridiculotts 

The labour of rendering roads, or rather tracks, 

• Some of these noisy and bustling gentlemen were ai:iu;il!y pnniiotccl hi i-nu' 
sequence oj' the buttle of AyaeuchOf before others who took a conspicuous part 
in the aetion. 
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passable over such abrupt ridges, and along such tre- 
mendous precipices, can only be estimated by those 
who have traversed the more than majestic Andes. 
The erection of sheds at intervals in the long, barren, 
and uninhabited tracts of country^ with the collection 
and transport of the materials for their construction^ 
l>esides wood for fuel, and the formation of magazines 
of barley and Indian com for the cavahy, required 
the ex^ion of all General Sucre's talent and activity. 

The divisions of the liberating army crossed the 
Cordillera generally at the intervening distance of 
one day's march from eaeh other. But the cavalry, 
and indeed many of the battalions, often diverged 
from the general line of march. The shelving ledges, 
which afforded the only foothold on the rugged sides 
of the Andes, are so narrow, as to render the passage 
indescribably harassing. The troops could advance 
only one by one. The single file was soiii<jtinies 
lengthened out to an amazing extent by the Mai 
PasM formed by deep gullies or breaks in the 
tracks, by projecting rocks, or by numerous water- 
falls I all of which required great caution, and much 
time to pass in safety. To the cavalry, such ob- 
structions were particularly formidable, as each man 
had, besides the mule on which he rode, a led horse, 
to be mounted only in sight of the enemy. The 
agility and dexterity, with which they managed to 
drag, their animals after them, were astonishing. The 
la98o was used, as upon every other occasion, with 
great adroitness. Fastened round the neck of the 
led horse, it was lengthened or shortened as the tor- 
tuous windings of the ascent or descent required. 
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The men were frequently obliged to dismount at the 
Mai Pasos, aad on such occa&ioiis their sabres and 
lanoes added greatly to their embarrassments. 

It often occurred during the campaign of 1824, 
that the cavalry beijig in the rear» were, by a suc- 
oession of radoos obstructions^ prevented from ao- 
complishing the day's march before nightfall. It 
then became necessary for every man to dismount^ 
and to lead the two animlds in his ^uagej to avoid 

going astray, or tumbling headlong down the most 
frightful precipices. But the utmost precaution did 
not always prevent the corps from losing tbeir way. 
Sometimes men, at the head of a battalion, would 
continue to follow the windings of a deafening top> 
rent) instead of turning abruptly to the right or left^ 
«p some rocky acclivity, over whicli lay their proper 
course; whilst others^ who chanced to be right, would 
pursue the proper track. The line was so drawn 
out, that there were unavoidably many intervals, 
and it was easy for such mistakes to occur, although 
trumpeters were placed at regular distances, expressly 
to prevent separation. One party was frequently heard 
hallooing . from an apparently fiithomless ravine, to 
their eonurades pasang over some high projecting 
summit, to know if they were going right. These 
would answer with their trumpets; but it often oc- 
curred that both parties had lost their road. The 
frequent sound of tru^npets along., the broken line.; 
the shouting of cSuxtb to their men at a distance.; 
the neighing of horses, and the braying of mules, 
both men and animals being alike anxious to reach a 
place of rest, produced a strange and fearftil concert, 
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echoed, in the darkness of the night» from the horrid 
solitudes of the Andes. After many fruitless at^ 
tempts to discover the proper route, a halt until day- 
break was usually the last resource. The sufferings 
of the men and animals on those occasions were ex- 
treme. The thermometer was generally below the 
freezing point, amidst which they were sometimes 
OTertakeii by terrific snow storms. 

These difficulties and hardships were not so severely 
felt by the infantry, for^unineumbered with thecharge 
of horses, it was an easy matter for them to turn 
back, whereas it was often impossible for the cavalry 
to do so, the path on the mountain side being gene- 
rally too narrow to admit of horses turning round. 
It happened more than once, that the squadron in 
front, having ascertained that it had taken a wrong 
direction, was nevertheless compelled to advance 
until it reached some open spot, where the m^ni were 
enabled to assemble, and wait for the hindmost of their 
comrades, and then retrace their steps. After having 
pursued this plan, the troops have met ai^oth^ 
isquadron* following the Isaine track ; and, under such 
cireuinstauces, it has required hours for either to 
effect a countermarch. In this complicated operation 
many an animal was hurled down the precipice and 
dashed to pieces, nor did their riders always escape a 
similar lute. > ' 

The little care taken of the horses haying proved, 
on previous occasions, a severe drawback upon the 
successes of the patriots, General Bolivar determined 
to remedy the evil, and, accordingly, previous to the 
breaking up from cantonments, issued strong, orders. 
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making coiiiiiiandirig officers of cavalry regiments re- 
sponsible for the slightest inattentioii» and enforced 
those orders by the dismissal or suspension of several 
chiefs, for neglect of duty or want of zeal. Such 
examples produced a salutary effect* and Bolivar 
established a branch of discipline before unobserved 
in the patriot service. 

Each horseman was armed with a sword, a lanoe^ 
and sometimes with a carbine, or a brace of pistols ; 
but such was the scarcity of iron, that most of their 
fire-aims had been converted into nails and horse-shoes 
in the course of the campaign. The horses wei-c 
shod on all fours, (not commonly done in South 
America,) and were kept well clothed in blankets, 
during the nights passed in the Cordillera, by which 
means they effected the passage without serious loss. 
In fiict, they were found . scarcely inferior to the horses 
of the Spanish cavalry, which had been, for more 
than a year, fed upon the lucem and Indian com in 
the rich valley of Xanxa, with all the care bestowed 
upon the best horses in England. Most of them 
were of the Chileno breed, taken by the royalists in 
the victories they had gained ; few were worth less 
than a hundred and fifty Spanish dollars each in Peru, 
and many were more valuable. 

The patriot cavalry was composed of perhaps the 
best horsemen in the world. The gauchos of the 
Pampas, the gtuMos of Chile, and the Uaneros 
of Colombia are all accustomed to ride from early 
childhood ; and such is their habitual comnaand over 
their horses, and such their dexterity, that a narrative 
of their equestrian feats would not meet with ready 
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belief. The gaucho who could not pick up a dollar 
from the ground at full gallop would be considered 
an indifferent horseman. The way they do this is 
to stick one spur into the padding of the saddle, 
throw themselves (rather forward) down on the op- 
posite side, and, after having picked up the dollar, 
they recover their seat with the grace and agility of 
& rope-dancer. They often guide their horses with- 
out using the reins, and if one bliouki fall, even when 
at full speed, such is the position of the rider, that 
lie comes down on his feet, and seldom sustains the 
slightest injury. The Peruvians on the coast, and 
on the mountain plain, are scarcely kss skilful. It 
is surprising to see them gallop down steep rugged 
hills with as much nonchalance and apparent ease as 
if the7 were cantering upon a race-course. The 
Uaneros, bom in the plains of Colombia, are perhaps 
not less skilful in the management of the horse, but 
they are not such graceful riders as the gauehos of 
Buenos Ayres or guasos of Chile. The Uanero 
seldom holds himself erect, indeed he considers it the 
height of perfection, in riding, to sit on one side, or 
in a lolling attitude. 

The manner in which the liberating army was 
provisioned in the campaign of 1824 was this : about 
six thousand head of homed cattle, collected from 
Caxamarca and adjoining provinces, followed the 
araiy at the distance of two or three days' march, 
in charge of a commissary, who supplie d tiie divisiou 
whenever provisions could not be procured where 
they halted. 

The cat lie required for an army during a campaign 
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was generally taken from large gracing estates, ac- 
cording to the means of each. Receipts were given 
to the proprietors, hat, dunog the mx, they were 
very irregularly paid, if at all. Very little cere- 
mony was observed in taking cattle found upon 
estates which had been abandoned hy the owners^who 
emigrated with the royalists to serve iii a civil or 
military capacity. It was not uncommon to meet 
with generous men among the wealthy patriots» who 
came forvs ard with one or two hundred head of cattle . 
as <a donation ; ao that, in general, the difficulty of 
procuring provisions was not great in propoortion to 
other obstacles. 
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C»AP1^R XXIV. 

Position of the royalist forces. — The patriots break up their can- 
tonments. — Traverse the Andes. — Scenery near Pai»co. — Affair 
of Junin.— Death of Lieutenaat-Colouel Sowersby— of M£yor 
Ligarraga. — Retreat of Cante rac . "AdTance of the patriots. — 
General Bolivar quits the army. — ^Reconnoitriog parties.^ 
The vicefoy adTancea.— X^onel Althaus taken priaoner.— 
tviots fiJl baok.*-^Va]Iey Pomaooohaa.'^Character. and ad«* 
Tentures of La Tapia. 

Misled by the facility with which they conquered 
at lea, Torata,Moqueguit, and on theDesaguadero^ the 
• ]:o3ralist chiefs erroneously attributed their successes 
solely to consuinmate skill on their own part; and, 
undervaluing the capabilities of the liberating army; 
t they neglected assembling the whole of their disposable 
forces in the north. Valdez, with his division, was 
sent to Potofii against the ultra royalist Olimetdv 
whose hostility to the viceroy became every day more 
openly avowed. General Canterac considered him- 
self quite adequate to repel every attack horn the 

patriots, nor indeed ^vas this opinion formed upon 
slight grounds. His army was efficient in every 
respect. It was in the highest state of discipline, 
and went through every evolution with admirable 
accuracy. Its equipments were superior and complete ; 
the artillery and cavalry particularly well appointed: 
the whole of the troops were paid with the greatest 
regularity. 
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It appears inexplicable how General Canterac could 
remain inactive in his cantonments of Xauxa» whilst 
the patriot commissaries, protected only by the mon- 
toneros, were spread over an immense extent of 
country, and constantly employed in collecting pro- 
visions, forage, and fuel. Why Canterac did not 
* prevent the formation of these depots on the eastern 
side of the Andes» and why he allowed the patriot 
army to pass unmolested through the horrible defiles 
of the mountains, is not easily accounted for. The 
4ulvanoed post of the Spaniards was at Cacas^ a village 
three leagues from Reyes. 

On the 2d of August, Bolivar reviewed his forces^ 
nine thousand strong, on the plain between Rancas 
and Pasco. The troops were well appointed, and 
made a really brilliant appearance. An energetic 
address, from the liberator, was read to each corps 
at the same moment, and produced indescribable en- 
thusiasm. Nothing could exceed the excitement felt 
upon that occasion. Every circumstance tended to 
impart a most romantic interest to the scene. Near 
the same spot, four years before, the royalists had 
been defeated by General Arenales. The view' from 
the table land, upon which the troops were reviewed, 
and which is at an elevation of more than twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, is perhaps 
the most magniticent in the world. On the west 
arose the Andes, which had been just surmounted 
with so much toil. On the east were enormous ra- 
mifications of the Cordillera stretching towards the 
Brazils. * North and south, the view was bounded by 
mountains whose tops were hidden in the clouds. On 
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that ph&a, siurounded by such sublime scenery, and 

on the margin of the magnificent lake of Reyes, the 
principal source of the Amazon* the mightiest of 
rivers, were now assembled men from Caracas, Pa- 
naxiia, Quito, Lima, Chile, and Buenos Ayres ; men 
who had fought atMaypo, in Chile ; at San Lorenzo, 
on the banks of the Parana; atCarabobo in Venezuela; 
and at Pinchincha at the foot of the Chimborazo. 
Amidst those devoted Americans were afewforeigners, 
stiU firm and faithful to the cause, in support of which 
so many of their countrymen had fallen. Amongst 
those few survivors were men who had fought on the 
banks of the Guadiana and of the Rhine ; who had wit* 
nessed the conflagration of Moscow, and^ the capitu- 
lation of Paris. Such were the men assembled at 
what might be considered a fresh starting point in 
the career of glory. American or European, they 
were all animated by one sole spirit, that of assuring 
the political existence of a vast continent. The ex- 
hilarating vivas of the troops hUed every breast with 
ardour and prophetic hope. 

Awakening at length from his slumber, General 
Canterac determined to attack the patriot army, which 
it would appear he hoped to effect in detail, by falling 
upon the several divisions, as they debouched in suc- 
cession upon the table land. With this view he 
united his forces at Xauxa, and marched on the Ist 
of August for Reyes, where he arrived on the evening 
of the 4th. 

On the 3d, seven hundred montoneros, from the 

western side of the Andes, were added to those under 
the command of General Miller. On the 4th, he 
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was'with some of his parties at tlieAroya,afew leagnes 
west of Xauxa. He d<.spatched reports to General 
Bolivar» adTising his excellency of Canterac's advance. 
Upon learning the morements of the royalists. Bolivar 
quickened his march from Raiicas, along the western 
bank of the great lake, to Ck>nacancha, where General 
Miller joined the liberating army on the night of the 
5th, and was ordered to place himseli: at the head of 
the Peruvian cavalry. 

On the morning of the 5th, General Canterac had 
advanced to Carhuamayo, and pushed ou with his 
cavahry to Pasco. Instead of meeting with an isolated 
division on those great plains, as he probably expected, 
he learned that the liberating army was in full march 
on the opposite side of the great lake. Canterac #ell 
back that night upon his infantry. On the Gth, he 
continued his retreat, whilst the independents pur- 
sued their march along the southern extremity of the 
lake, in order to intercept the royalists. After a march 
of five leagues through a mountainous district, at 2 
P. M., the patriots, from the elevated ground, obtained 
a sudden view of the enemy, who at the distance of 
two leagues ,was marching over the plains of Junin, 
a little to the southward of Reyes. An enthusiastic 
and simultaneous viva was heard throughout the line. 
It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the 
effect which the sudden appearance of the enemy 
prodjiiced. The countenances of the patriots were 
animated with a wild ferocious expression, and they 
gazed with eyes full of fire upon the hostile ooltimns, 
moving majestically beneath their feet. The predo- 
minant feeling was a fear that the royalists would 
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escape. The eaiwhy, in partiealar, quivered with 

impatience. They always considered themselves su- 
perior to Uie enemy's cavalry, which, in £ict, they were. 
It was the work of ^ moment to remove the saddle 
from the mules, on which they rode, to their led horses. 
The natuse of the ground below insured them an 
opportunity of taking an active part in the impending 
fight. 

At 4 P. M., nine hundred of the patriot horse^ 

having left the infantry and two s(|ii:i(lrons a league 
in the rear, came up to within a short distance of the 
whale royalist forces, con«stuig of eight thousand 
infantry, twelve hundred ca\ airy, and a proportionate 
ni^laber of field artillery. Canterac finding his far- 
ther retreat in dan^r, put himself at the head of his 
cavalry, formed them in line, with a squadron in 
eobtnm in the immediate rear of each flank, and 
erdesed a charge. The royalist infantry contmued 
their retreat. 

It is but justice to say that Canterae not only made 
a masterly charge, but succeeded in attacking under 
circumstances very unfavourable to the patriots, whose 
enthusiaflin had impelled them perhaps too near the 
mssn body of the enemy, and too fiir across a defile, 
formed by a rivulet and swampy ground on one side, 
and an almpt line of hills on the other, whic^ pre- 
vmted thek deploying so quickly as circumstances 
required* The squadron form^lg tlie head of the 
column was the only one that was able to deploy. 

Oeneral Miller with two himdred and fifty of the 
Peruvian cavalry was ordered, by General Bolivar, to 
outflank the right of the ad^imdng royalista; hut as 
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the latter came on at a gallop, this manoeuvre could 
DOt be carried into effect^ and he was compelled to 
wheel to his right and attack in front. His men, to* 
gather with the right of the patriots under General 
Necochea, were charged at the same instaut. The 
shock was tremendous, and the natural consequence^ 
under the disadvantages just mentioned, was a total 
routy with the exception of a few granad&ros a ca- 
vaUo of Colombia, under the brave Major Braun, 
who cut his way through the assailants ; and excepting 
a Peruvian squadron, which being at the first onset a 
few hundred yards in the rear, fortunately escaped 
the effectii of the first concussion. 

With the first movement, all praise of the Spanish 
cavalry must terminate, because, instead of preserving 
their original order, or maintaining a reserve, they 
divided and dispersed. One party pursued the patriot 
cavalry, sent to outflank the royalist right, under 
General Miller, who attempted to gain the road 
leading to Cacas« The other royalist party pursued 
the rest of the patriots to the defile. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Suares, who conunanded the 
unbroken Peruvian squadron, had in the meantime 
advanced unopposed, in the wide interval left hy the 
pursuing royalists, and, getting completely into their 
rear, began to chaise those who wero pursuing the 
left of the patriots, under General Miller, who, em- 
barrassed by the swampy nature of the ground, faced 
about. The royalists, nowinanextendedanddisorderly 
state, perceiving themselves threatened in front and 
rear, began to waver, and fled in their turn. The 
seasonable succour of Suares enabled the routed pa- 
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triot squadrons on the right as well as those on the 
lett to rally. General Miller, Colonels Caravajal, 
Silya» and Bniiz, and Major Braiin» with as many of 
their men as it was pus.<ibl< to culkct together, sup- 
ported Suares. The patriots now used their lances 
with such effect^ that the hoasted cavalry of the 

Spaniards were sooii in a state of total and disgrace- 
ful flighty and pursued to the very bayonets of their 
in&ntry hy comparatively a handful of their op- 
ponents. General Necochea received, early in the 
action, seven wounds, and was. made a prisoner. His 
life was spared at the intercession of a royalist soldier, 
who had formerly served under Necochea in the army 
of the Andes. He had the general placed on horse- 
back behind him, bat, as he was carrying him off the 
field, a Colombian party, under the gallant Captain 
Sandoval* rescued Necochea. It is, with regret, to be 
stated, that the humane preserver of the general was 
killed before the patriots were aware of the service 
he had performed. Upon General Necochea being 
wounded, the command of the whole of the cavalry de- 
volved upon General Miller. 

The action lasted about three-quarters of an 
hour. The Spaniards lost nineteen officers, and 
three hundred and forty -live rank and tile in killed^ 
and eighty prisoners. The patriots had three officers 
and forty-two rank and file killed, and eight officers 
and ninety-one rank and file wounded. Not a shot 
was fired; the lance and the sabre alone were used. 
The Colombian lance, twelve or fourteen feet long, 
is formed of a strong tough sapling, headed in the 
jusual manner. The lancers fix the reins of their 
bridles above the knee, so as to pe able to guide their 
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horses, and, at the same time, leave both hands at 
liberty to wield the lance. They frequently struck 
their opponents mth such force, when at a gallop* as 
to lift them two or three feet above the saddle. The 
pole of the Peruvian lance is, like that of the English, 
heavier, and not so tough as the Colombian, but ihe 
PeruviaiLs also used theirs with great dexterity and 
eitect. From the great elevation of the plain of 
Junin the cold at night was so intense that nearly all 
the wounded on both sides perished. 

The officers who most distinguished themselves, 
and who principally contributed to the successes of 
the day, were Lieutenant-Colonel Suares and Major 
Braun. Thefirst regiment of cavahry of Peru (formerly 
the hussars of the Legion) was denominated the uMres 
de Junin, by order of General Bolivar, in testimony 
ol his approbation of their gallant c(»Miuct. 

General Bolivar, at the commenoeroent of the action, 
had passed the dehle, and himself directed the first 
movements of the cavalry ; but so soon as he perceived 
the dispersion, he very properly galloped back to the 
infantry, which he posted on a very high hill, about 
a league in the rear, and where he remained until he 
-received the first report of the patriot successes ftom 
General Miller, who, with a few gramideros d camllo 
de log Ajidea, commanded by the gallant Captain 
Pringuel, followed up the main body of the royalists 
until dark. Miller had given orders for the cavalry 
left behind to form on the field, and wait for furihtt 
orders : but on his return, he found that all had been 
ordered to retire upon the infantry. 

Notwithstanding the tolid rout of the rojralist ca- 
vahy, and the precipitate retreat 0t their infantry. 
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Genml Bolim thought proper to oider the whole 

liberating forces to fall back upon Reyes, which is 
precisely the same distance^ in the rear, as Cacas is in 
front of the field of battle. They accordingly mardied 
to Reyes on the morning of the 7th. 

The town presented, on the following day, an in- 
teresting spectacle. The troops bivouacked amidst the 
bare wails of roofless houses, congratulated each other 
on their success, while the owners, or former tenants 
of those ruins, flocked into Reyes, accompanied 
by the inhabitants of surrounding villages, who had 
also hidden themselves, but who now came forward to 
embrace their liberators, and to bring them small 
presents. Groups were seen interspersed with the 
troops, assisting them, in erecting sheds for the night, 
in cooking, and in oLlier little kind offices, and also in 
cleaning the lances of the cavalry, still covered with 
the blood of the Spaniards. 

General Bolivar occujiied a Imt that liud still a 
sort of roof. This hut was surrounded by Indians, 
who suspended silver ornaments on the door-way as 
a substitute for wreaths of laurel, or garlands of 
flowers. At sunset. General Miller called to pay his 
respects to the dictator. As he entered the hut he 
perceived his old coinpauiou in arms, the gallant 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sowersby, leaning against the 
walL He had received two lance wounds, neither of 
which were then thought dangerous; yet his counte- 
nance was marked with a melancholy thoughtfulness, 
and tinged with a wild or wandering expression, that 
bespoke approaching death. At first he hardly 
noticed his Mend, but, after a short p«»use, he grasped 
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his hand, and said, with a faltering voice, " My dear 
Miller, we took arms in this cause lUmost on the same 
day. We have often fought side by side. You have 
witnessed my conduct. You are my oldest and best 
friend in this service. I am too feehk to say much. 
You see what is likely to happen. Write to my good 
old father and mother, and tell them that I fell in a 
glorious cause." Poor Sowersby, who had fought 
under the banners of Napoleon at Borodino, and 
who had survived the horrors of the Russian cam- 
paign, died on the following day at Carhuamayo, in 
his twenty-ninth year. General Miller sent an in- 
scription * to the governor of the province of Pasco, 

* A Dios glorificMlor. 

Yacen las eenlziu 

De 

Don Carlos Sowersby, 
Teniente Coronel del Kxcrcito del I'tjru, 

y comandante 
del sigondo Esquadron del R^imienUi 
de Uaareti de Juoin ; 
A -coys cabecft 
scrihio dos niortales heridas, 
aninofmdo i sus camaradaa 

d 6 de Ago^tto, 
contia una fuerza cuadnipb 
en Ins llanoR de Juoin 
dc la cavalkria tspaaola 
donde 
la victoria 
corooo luii esfiierzos de los soldados 
delaPatria, 
dapnea de una renida y sangricnta aoekiv 
£ste valiente Je£a 

8U ultimo aliento 
el dia H dc Agosto 
en este pueblo de CarbuamayOi 
tkmamcnte Uondo 
por todos 8U8 oompaneros de armas. 
Alajrpo, Riobamba, Pinchincha, 
y otroB canyoa 
preHendarOD 
Btt valor 
poor la eaaia de Sud^nudca. 
Naci6 
i]e Pndri's Rrifaniros 
cn U cuidtid de iircuien ca Aicuiania 
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and desired him to have it engraved on a slab» to 
mark the spot which contained the relics of the la- 
mented Sowersby. 

.Amongst the slain at Junin was Major Lizairaga» 
a brave Penivian, who fell pierced with lances by the 
side of General Miller, to whom be was aide-de-camp. 
On the .7th, Miller sent the major's servant and a 
few Indians to find the body of Lizarraga, and bring 
it to Reyes for interment. On the 8th, the liberating 
army set out from Reyes for Cacas. As the line of 
march ran within a short distance of the field of 
battle. Miller left the colmnn to revisit it. One of 
the first Objects which struck his attention ms Li- 
zarraga's servant weeping over the remains of his 
master, and so lost in grief, as to have forgotten 
the object for which he was sent, until reminded of it* 

At no great distance was seen a dog howling 
piteously over the corpse of a Spanish officer. This 
dog had been remarked as having been ridden 
over by both parties in several charges and ren- 
contres, but he never lost sight of his master. Ge- 
neral Miller endeavoured to get the dog away, hut 
he was not then to be coaxed or forced from the 
sj^U A party of the hussars of Junin who passed 
a few hours afterwards, with much difficulty, tore 
him away, and he became the dog of the regi- 
ment/* 

Etieaeiidllo monumcnlo 
consagra 
& itt memoiift 

•D testimonio del aprecio y respeto^ 
que par sua calidadea amables 
leptoftialM 
8u companero y fiel amigo 
d General de la Rt:publka del Pcfu 
Guillermo Miller 
•jiDl884. 
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After halting at Reyes thirty-six hours, the army 
again advanoed^ and on the 9th, occupied Tanna ; 
on the 11th, Xanxa; on the 14tii, Huancayo; on 
the 22nd, Guanta i and on the 24!th, Guaiiiauga. . 

Although Oie xetixing royalists weie not nery 
dosely puiaued, or ^ery seriously molested, their 
loss by desertion was great, and Canterac reached 
the vjdnity of Cuzco mth less than five thousand 
men. 

When the viceroy learned the disastrous affair of 
Junin, his esBceUency lecalled General Valdes, who 
had advanced as far as Lava (three hundied aud 
eighty kagues south of Jmii% and ten south of 
Potori), where he had had an indecisive action on 
the 17th August, eleven days after the affair of 
Junin, with the ultra-royalist general, Olaiieta, in 
idiich was killed the gallant Brigadier Anieller, one 
of the best officers in the royal service. 

The liberating army halted at Guamaoga nearly a 
month. The rear divisionieft it on the 18th of Sep- 
tember. The whole again halted at Challuanca and 
in the vicinity. The montoneros, under the brave Co- 
lonel Carreno, occupied Abancay and other points on 
the left bank of the Apurimac. The dictator recon- 
noitred this river; and in the-fint week of October, 
quitted the army to go to Lima to attend to affiurs on 
the coast, and to hasten reinforcements expected from 
Colombia. Hif excellency left instructions with Ge- 
neral Sucre to go into cantonments at Andaguailas 
and Abancay, not supposing that the royalists would 
think of immediately^ commencing offensive opera- 
tions, especially the rainy season was about to 
commence. 
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Two oar iAaee days afler the departure of Bbliyar, 

Geueral Sucre assembled a council of war at Cliallu- 
anca, to consider the plan €i operations which it would 
be most advisable to adopt ; for although he had re- 
ceived instructions from the liberator to go into can- 
tonments, the commander-in-chief conceived that his 
situation would become very critical, should tlic 
enemy advance with superior forces, which there was 
some reason to expect The council was attended by 
Generals La Mar, Lara, and Milkr. The two former 
had had a conference with General Sucre previous to 
Milleifs arrival. They all concurred in opinion that 
the liberating army was in a situation not entirely 
free from danger, and that it was dear that the 
enemy would augment his forces if allowed to remain 
unmolested, in the vicinity of Cuzco, the centre of his 
resources ; but that it was a delicate point to operate 
in opposition to the instructions of the dictator. Ge- 
neral Miller notwithstanding expressed an opinion, 
that not a moment ought to be lost in advancing to 
attack the enemy, before he had sufficient time to 
augment his numbers to any considerable extent, and 
before Valdez could arrive at Cuzco from Potosi, and 
in short that the nu^t prudent plan was to act holdfy 
on the offensive. La Mar and Lara admitted the 
correctness of Miller's conclusions, but they likewise 
agreed with Sucre that the army could not with pro* 
priety advance. From these nicely balanced opinions 
nothing decisive was agreed upon, but the general- 

in-chief detrrniint'd to i)iocecd to Marnara and Oro- 
pesa, taking with him General Miller to reconnoitre 
the royalist position on the right bank of the Apuri- 
mac, and ascertain the truth or falsehood of a report 
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that the dividon of Valdez was about to enter Cuzco 

from Potosi. The battalion No. 1, the regiment of 
ImssarB of Jimin, and a squadron of granadero9 i 
eamllo, moved to the front in consequence *. 

In the mean time General Valdez, by one of those 
extraoidiiuuy maiches for which he was celebrated* 
formed a junction with Canterac in the province 
of Cu2co. The viceroy placed himself at the head of 
the united forces, which, by indefiitigable activity* 
were soon augmented to thirteen thousand, and dis- 
tributed as follows ; 

fist battalion of Burgosy 

I of 1st regiment* 

General Monet< . . 

' ol Cxuias, 



of Vitoria. 



r 1 St and 2d battalion of Gerona. 

General Villa- J — - of 1st regiment. 

lobos 1 ^ — — of Imperial* 

■ of Femandinos, 
1st battalion of Imperial. 

General Val- J of Cantabria. 

dez I ■ — of Centre. 

of Castro. 



Grexierai i^'erraz 



r Granaderos de la Guardia. 
I Usares de Fernando 

(1500 cavalry) 1 ^^^g^^^^ ^^on. 

I Esquadron de San Carlos. 

V. de Alabarderos. 



• It was durinj^ this perirHl that a coolness arose between Sucre and Miller, in 
consequence of the laucr iiaving, in the heat of importuning General Sucre, in- 
difcreetly let fall, at various times, highly objeetionaUe expreanons. Other 
expressions equally objcction ihU escaped at various times; and although IMiller 
continued to be actively employed in front of the axmy, and on the mott daiigeioua 
aenricat, the coo l i M uco n tiiiiied tocaditfar mows Aan >yMBr. 
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General Cacho. — 24 pieces of artillery. 

General Canterac. — Chief of the staff and second 
in command to the viceroy. 

General Carratal^. — 1st adjutant-general. 

This important junction restored confidence to the 
royalist troops, and the assumption of the command in 
chief by the viceroy inspired them with the loftiest 
expectations, which the absence of General Bolivar 
tended to strengthen. There was an ample and well' 
regulated arsenal iu Cuzco, to which were attached 
five hundred artificers and labourers. 

General Miller with a squadron of the granaderos 
^ cmJoUo, and some moutouero parties, advanced to 
Haquira and neighbouring villages; situated about 
SO leagues in front of the army and to the south of 
Challuanca. Ck>lonei Aithaus» a distinguished German 
officer, moved on to Colquemarca, where a few royalista 
had been left by General Bedoya to report the move- 
ments of the patriots. Althaus concealed his party 
behind a hill not far from the village. At this time 
the royalist lieutcuaiit-colonel was at mass, having 
placed one man on the look out from the church 
tower. The sentry saw Althaus and a montonero 
ride into the village, but as tliey wore ponchos and 
slouched straw hats, he did not suspect they were 
military men, and therefore gave no alarm until they 
approached the church. The pertbnnauce of mass 
ceased on the first cry of " enemigoi.'' Thecongr^- 
tion dispersed, and the ro3ralist commander, unable to 
obtain shelter ^om the inhabitants, was taken pri- 
fEK>ner. His party fell into the liands of the monto^ 
neros in ambuscade. 
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On the eveniiig of tile flimie dfty Coniet Olinoi with 

another small party was sent towards Capaz-inarca. 
At suofiet he forded the river of Uaquira with much 
difficulty. The night became so daric» that he was 
obliged to march, fui two leagues of ascent, with 
lighted tordies. On approaching a royalist outpost 
on the top of the moantain» the lights wore put out, 
and the royalist piquet commanded by a subaltern 
vm taken. 

On the following day Genecal Miller set out him- 

selt for Capaz-marca^ with an intention of proceeding 
onwards until he saw an enemy. Half-way up the 
ascent he was met by Indian eminariesy who reported 
diat the Spaniards were approaching. Miller how- 
ever continued his mardi to CapaHnaica» situated 
upcm the summit of die mountain, whence he saw 
about Uiree hundred Spaniards at some distance, and 
which, it Bippeaiedf General Valdez had detached for 
the puj^ose of expelling the patriot recojiiioitriiig 
' parties. A dreadful storm now came on. The rain 
' fell in tosraits ; the thunder burst on every side, and 
frequently below them; at times it burst so near that 
it was with difficulty the horses and muks could be 
Mide to stir a step. General Vaklee was struck off 
his horse at Agcha by the electric fluid, and several 
lives mm iost. Having ascertained the advance of 
the royalists. Miller descended the mountain, in the 
hope of being able to reach the river before the raia 
dionld have rendered it impassable ; but it had ahready 
swelled to such a degree, that it was necessary to plan 
how to hide Ins party in the woods on the arrival of 
the Spaniards : the latter, however, considering that 
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the mountain side was an unsafe descent^ in Its then 

slippery state, did not pursue far beyond Capaz-iaarca. 
The patriot party took shelter in a few miserable 
Indian huts, in one of which lived a daughter of the 
celebrated cacique Pumacagua. The rain having 
ceased in the nighty and the water having subsided^ 
the patriot party recrossed the torrent on the foUowipg 
morning, and again reached Haqiiira. 

General Miller remained in the vicinity of the 
enemy's outposts for about a fortnight ; his parties 
occupying Tambo-Bambo, Haquira, and Colque- 
marca. 

The viceroy concratrated his forces in the Vidnity 
of Agcha, whilst Sucre, with the liberating army» 
occupied an extended position, having Lambcamafinr 

its centre. 

It now appeared evident* that the viceroy was 
about to commence offensive operations. Miller ccm- 
tinuing in observation proceeded from llaquira 
towards Santo Tomas* It happened at the same 
time, lhat tiie whole royalist army had advanced to 
Colquemarca, and had pushed on detached parties to 
Quinota, which place they entered^at night* soon afto 
General Miller left it. The commanding oflScer* think- 
ing himself sure of malj;ing a prisoner, surrounded the 
curate's house by his party* and sent an Indian boy 
to say his mother had been taken suddenly ill, and 
required the attendance of a confessor instantly. The 
priest suspecting, by the manner of the boy* some 
trick, refused to go. The officer Ihen ordmd the 
door to be broken open, and a strict search was made. 
It was some time before they could persiiade them- 
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selves that the bird had flown. The priest was kepi 

a prisoner for some little time. Another royalist party 
then advanced to Llagua, by which movement they 
more completely cut off the i^eftreat of Oenend Miller 
by the high rood, and his situation became exceed- 
ingly embanassing, because General Sucre at Lam- 
brama was in total ignorance of the viceroy^s decided 
movements, and it was impossible to couimimicate on 
the subject. 

On Miller's arrival at Santo Tomas, the inhaHt- 
ants received him with marks of satisfaction; but 
before the bells had ceased to ring, information ar- 
rived of the entrance of the royalists into Quinota. 
Rejoicing was turned into consternation, and this 
l¥as soon aflterwards increased, by the appearance of a 
party approaching the \ illage at tlit: distance of a 
league. The inhabitants b^an to pack up» and the 
patriots prepared to retreat ; but, befoie oommenoing 
it, some well mounted scouts were sent to reconnoitre 
the approaching party, which also took the same pre- 
cautions, both supposing each other to be enemies. 
But it was soon discovered to be Colonel Althaus and 
his escort retiring from Uelille. Thus this false 
alarm was converted into a source of mutual grati* 
fication, for Colonel Althaus was not only a very intel- 
ligent and enterprising officer, but a jovial oompanioo, 
possessed of an inexhaustible fund of humour, which 
flowed upon every occasion to the great amusement 
of his companions in arms. 

Halting a few hours at Santo Tomas to refiMh 
the horses. Miller and Althaus set outi"or Oroi)esa. 
The least difficult and shortest road ran iw a league 
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towaids Qttinota; wheie it branched off at a ford, the 
gainii^ of which would hare saved eight or ten 

leagues. Just before the patriots reached the river 
at the- desired spot for cro88iiig« whilst Althaus 
was recounting his adventures, in his usual dioU 
manner, which made every body laugh immoderately, 
and just as he had reached the middle of a good story, 
about a milk-white mule, which on the day before 
had carried the host in procession at Ueliiie, and 
upon which he now rode^ the party stumbled, at 
midnight, upon a royalist detachment sent from 
Quinota to intercept them. A few shots were ex- 
dianged in the dark, and the patriots dispensed. They 
reunited partially at Santo Tomas, and from thence' , 
took another track. In making the detour to Oropesa, 
they perceived signs of an approaching storm, and 
directed their steps from a ridge of the Cordillera to- 
wards a hut, seen at a great distance below. Com- 
mendng their descent at S P. M. they led their 
horses, for three leagues, down the craggy slope of a 
mountain* On arriving, just before sunset, at the 
bottom of the valley, they discovered the supposed 
hut to be only a ruin, on the opposite side of a rapid 
river. Knowing that the river flowed dose to Oro- 
pesa, and that they could not be more than seven or 
eight leagues from that village, they preferred follow-^ 
ing the windings of the stream to making an attempt 
to reclimb the mountain they had just descended. 
' So fatigued were both men and animals, that it would 
have been vain to attempt it. There was no road 
leading through the valley, which was so nigged and 
narrow as to make it necessary to ford th^ torrent six 
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or tiglit times ; a work of danger and greal difficulty : 
more than an hour was occupied each time they 
crossed. Men were placed on rocks a little below 
the ford, in readiness to throw the lasso, to savethoee 
who might be carried off their legs by the stream. 
Two days were occupied in making the march of a 
few leainies. The party lYachid Oropesa very much 
exiiaustedy having subsisted upon a very scanty al- 
lowance of toasted Indian ccirn. The inhabitants of 
Oropesa were in great consternation. Some had fled, 
and others were preparing to follow. 

On the ensuing day Miller set out with freak 
horses towards Guaillate, to ascertain if the viceroy 
was proceeding in that direction, as had beenr^rted* 
He had not ascended more than two leagues, when, 
upon abruptly reaching a summit, he discovered the 
whole royalist army in full march for Mamara, a 
Tillage situated in the same valley as Oropesa, and 
at the distance of two leagues. Miller had scarcely 
time to have his saddle removed from a mule to a^ 
horse, to ayoid idling into the hands of a detachment 
of hussars sent in pursuit. He lost two horses, and 
also bis ponchos, and avalize; articles of little intrinsic 
value, but a heavy loss under such circumstances. 
He returned to Oropesa, as fast as the rough tract 
down the stieep;hill would permit The horse of <Mie 
of the escort stumbled, and precipitated its rider to 
the bottom of a frightful ravine. The unfortimate 
man.was. never heard of again ; he had served in the 
regiment oi f^anaderas d cat>aUo from its formation, 
and had been present at the affair of San Lor^izo on 
the Parana; at-Laja, in the province of Coneepdonia 
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Chile; ^tPindbincha, under the line near Quito; and 
at various other affairs. He was orderly Serjeant to 
Genera]. Miller nearly the whole of the campaign. 
He was a brave man» and his loss was sincerely re- 
gretted. 

General MiUer continued his retreat by the opposite 
side of the valley of Oropesa, and passed within half 
a league of Mamara, on the heights of which he 
could plainly count the royalist columns in bivouack* 
The patriot party having lost the proper directioji, 
wandered about precipitous ravines, until three o'clock 
on ilie following morning, when it fortunately came 
to a cluster of huts. Here it halted, with the inten- 
tion of going on again at day-break ; but both men 
and horses were so worn out with fatigue, that neither 
were able to proceed until 10 A. M. In half an hour 
afterwards, the viceroy occupied the hut in which the 
patriots had rested themselves. 

At sunset. Miller reached Chuquibamba, where 
he found Colonel Althaus, who had separated from 
lam in the dark at Santo Tomas, and taken a dif-* 
ferent road. Althaus was directed^ to retire a league 
or two to the rear, with the escorts ; Miller remaining 
in the town with Captain Melendez, and two or three 
men. Large hres were lighted to keep up the ap- 
pearance of the place being occupied by a force. 

The priest of the village promised to give timely 
warning of the approach of an enemy, which could 
easily be done, because the only entrance on the Ma^ 
mara sidti was by a bridge, over an unfordable tor- 
rent. As additional security, Miller sent, unknown 
to the priest, a couple of Indians to keep waitch also. 
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Under the iminreflrioii of seeurity, MDler took off his 

clothes for the first time for a fortnight, and retired 
to rest. The royalist General Valdez, never de- 
ficient in courtesy, and who had « few days before 
sent Miller a box of Havannah cigars, now despatched 
a company of infantry to procure hiHi the sodety 
of his opponent. In the course of the night some 
Indians, employed by the Spaniards, entered the 
Tillage, and were sufifered to return; of this Miller 
was informed hy his own scouts, and contrary, as it 
afterwards appeared, to the wishes of the priest, who 
reckoned upon mii^ng his peace with the royalists, 
by betraying his guest On the first alarm Miller 
rode to an eminence, on the way to Lambrama, over- 
looking Ghuquibamba. The royalists, who had been 
deterred, by the blaze of the fires, from advancing, 
ran into the town at day-break. At this moment the 
Indians, instigated by the priest, roae^fffiMiie. They 
perched themselves on the hills, and hurled down 
stones upon the patriots wiUiout mercy. General 
Miller's charger, considered the finest horse in the 
army, and the one on which he rode at the battle of 
Junin, fell, with an orderly, into thjsir hands. Miller 
' continued to retreat, fi>llowed by the yelling Indiana, 
increasing in numbers at every hut near which they 
passed. Colonel Althaus, who had taken up his 
quarters at a little distance ficom the road, had sent 
his party on towards Lambrama, and remained behind 
with , a few attendants. On hearing the shouts of 
the Indians, Althaus retked; but finding they gained 
upon him, he dismounted, to remove, the saddle from 
his milk-white mule to his . best horse. The horse 
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took fright and bfoke loose, while the attendants 
heiiig in advance, galloped off without looking behind 
them. The colonel was thus left ou foot and alone. 
So long as the nmd was tolerably qpen» he kept the 
Indians at bay with his sword ; but when he came 
to a nancow pass, they closed upon him, bound his 
anna* and condueted him to Chuquibamba. It is 
probable tliey would have taken his life, but that 
his clerical iigure led them to imagine that he was 
s Kymental chaplainj an illusion which Althaus took 
no pains to dispel. 

Ou the 6th of November Miller rejoined at Lam« 
hromft Ihe liberating army* General Sucre was on 
the extreme left of the line, and Generals La Mar and 
lasm, with their lespectiw divisitma at Lambrama, 
were.in ignorance of the approach of the enemy, until 
the party which Althaus had sent forward arrived. 
They reported that Althaus and Miller were prisoners. 
When the latter unexpectedly appeared at a pass de- 
scending into the valley, he was instantly recognised, 
and upon his passing the diflfeient oorps» a cordial 
feeling of satisfaction was manifested by all. Although 
every one in the bivouac, excepting General Lara, 
had firmly bdieved in the report of Miller having 
been captured, yet many contrived to make them- 
selvea overheard in saying, that they had foretold the 
Q^trary ; and G«ienil Lara's expression, that M^er 
could scent the enemy too well to be caught, was 
repeated by several as their own observation. 

The most harassing sermes are sometimea marked 
by incidents which niore than compensate for fa- 
tigues and anxiety of mind. A thousand unstudied 
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demonstiatians of peracmal ngttd, and a thouHUid 

unaiTected indications of oommunityof feeling, be^ 
came legible in the veteran countenances of officers 
and men, when they grouped themaelTes iBpontane- 
ously to welcome the unhoped-for return of their old 
companion in arms, whose return was hailed with 
feelings of personal altaehment» rather than of con- 
sideration for his rank. Insensible must be the 
mind which could tail to appreciate such honoural^ 
distinctions, and cold the heart which could not 
bound with honest pride, and, forgetful of distinction, 
look upon the lowest soldier with affectionate regard. 
A fortunate commander may indeed feel highly grati- 
fied by the incense offered at the gorgeous banquet ; 
but nothing can be compared with ihe unalloyed 
pleasure with wfaidi he exchanges the wdtoomittg 
smile of his comrades in campaign. 

General Sucre arrived at Lamfarama on the 7tlL 
On tiiat day the liberating forces fell back towards 
Casinchigua. where they arrived on the 9th, and 
where General Sucre established his head-quarters. 
A division of in&ntry, and all the cavalry, were C8n>- 
toned in that estate ; a division was at Pinchigiia, and 
the other at Chaljuani, all within a league of eaeh 
other. General Miller remained at Lambrama eight- 
and-forty hours after the troops left it ; but the roy- 
alist army, contrary to expectation, discontinued its 
march bv that route. It remained posted between 
Sabaino and Mollepata, having advanced posts near 
Ancabamba and Soraya, seven leagues ftom Casin- 
chigua. It appeared that the viceroy was fearful 
of risking an attack upon the patriots, occupying a 
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eoimtry abounding in positions of uncommon natural 

advantages. The sides of the valley of Casinchigua, 
as . was the case with many others throughout the 
oonntry, were bold, Hke the banks of a rivers flowing 
between mountaius ; and a numerous array, defiling 
doW!Q thdr zig-zag tradcsy might be destroyed by the 
musketry of a few envies XHMited behind crags on 
the opposite acclivity. The viceroy therefore decided 
upon making a detour».to get into the tear of the 
patriots, and cat off their communications with Lima, 
and thus oblige them to abandon their strong holds. 
Acocndingly his excellency took the route of Para- 
pachira, and reached Guamanga on the l6tli of No- 
vember, whence he made a counter movement by 
taking the high road leading to Cuzeo. In the 
mcanw liilc Geueral Sucre fell back upon Audahuaylas, 
where he halted a few days» and then continued his 
mardi towards Guamanga. The opposing forces 
marching thus on the same road towards each other, 
soon came in contact. 

The advanced guard of each army met on the 
20th of ]>Iovember on the heights of Bonibon, near 
Chincheros. The royalists were driven down into 
Ihe valley of Pomacoehas, and across the river of 
Pampas, by the bridge of Bejucos, which they de- 
fltaooyed. The river is at all times difficult and dan- 
gerotls to fold. 

The royalists bivouacked on the heights of Con- 
4!epcion, and the patriots upon those of Bombon. 
The deep and rugged valley of Pomacochas being 
between them, rendered each position alil^e unas- 
sailable. The hostile forces were within two miles 
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of eadi other, as a bM fika; but the ditlaiieetd 

descend and ascend by the tortuous track was at least 
ten. Yidettes oceupied each bank of tbe liver. Tbe 
vaQcy is Hiiddy wooded, and liie soil patticiikzljr 
rich. The atmosphere swarms with musquitoes 
to a degtet that renders it udnhabitabie. Tiie- 
Jesuits failed in three aemal attempts to settle diere; 
and the mins <^ an extensive establishment are still 
visible. The men placed* on piquet returned to the 
encampment with their handa and faees- swdlen, and 
in a high degree of fever, from the bites of the large 
musquitoes, against which gloves and haBdherdtlefe 
were not a sufficient protection. 

On the 24th, the tents and huts of the royalists 
had disappeared. General MiUer folded the river to 
ascertain the fact. Four of his men, whilst ascend- 
iug the opposite side of the vallsyt were suddenly 
attacked by a party of. the enemy in ambuaeada 

Two of the four were made prisoners ; and Major 

La Tapia, who had accompanied the geneial* nari* 
rowly escaped by rolling down a piei^tioe. 

This officer having served for a long time under 
'the orders of Cr^oeial Miller, and his career having 
been attended wiiOi dmunstanoes ilhtttiitive of the 
peculiar nature of the contest, and of the characteig 
of some of the o^Kising parties^ an aooaunl of ooe 
or two his adventures may, perhaps, prove in- 
teresting. 

Major La Tapia, when an emign, had distiiiguiahed 

himself at the assault of Valdivia.' The dayafktr 
the western forts were captured, he was left wilh a 
small guard in diaige of the prisonefs.it llie caalie 
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of Corral, whilst the remainder of the patriot troops 
were re-embarked to proceed against the iorts on the 
oppoate ffide of the harbonr. La Ta^na waa no 

fiooiier left to himself, than he determined upon 



ah 



ig the whole of the pxisonera. He waa upon the 
point of eonuneDcing thia operation at tibe moment 
lipoid Cochrane s secretary went on shore to look 
at the castle. Observing the pxepaxataon fxx this 
mrtssade, the secretary went towaida La Tapia, who 
congratulated him upon liis having arrived in time 
to witness the. ezectttii(Hi of the godo9 (gotha)» who, 
lie added, had shown*: a disposition to rise upon the 
guard. The secretary, with some difficulty^ prevailed 
Upon Iia Tapia .to suspend the exeaition» and to 
allow faim to ^cannne into the matter. In the mean- 
time he sent off a message to the admiral, who was 



en board the frigate, anchored under the guns of the 



castle. La Tapia was placed under arrest before he 
eould accomplish the intended execution. He stated, 
•in palliation of the prqieeted ,exme,i3uA hiafather^ 



mother, two brothers, and an almost in&nt sister, 
having been murdered: in Colombia by the royalists, 
he had made a vow never to ahew them quarter ; that 

the admiral might hang or shoot him if he pleased, but 
tliat he never oould lose an opportunity of avenging 
iiiB cruel massacre of Us family^ He then threw 
off his shoes, and pulling down his stockings, pointed 
•to several deep scars upon his ankles. Theae,^ said 
•he, ^ were eouasd by the heavyizons which liettered me 
in a loathsome dungeon for eighteen montiis, before 
.1 had .attained .the. age. of .sixteen. . Is it, in human 



natuie.tofinf^ or fi^iglwe such injuries? T^e sight 
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of a S^atiiaiid,'* he added, tImwB me into a fttver; 

and liis liaiish and guttural touts remind me of the 
iusulte I wa» compelled ta bear wheik a piisQaer* I 
know tbat I have done mrong in the e^ of the law* 
but I obey the law of nature." 

la conaeqiuenoe of tys* affecting i^peal^ and of his 
very oouiageons oonduot during the assault. La Tapia 
was after a few weeks' imprisonmeut liberated with a 
severe i^rimand* He distinguiahed himself aftep- 
wsids at Miiabe and Moquegua« 

When jVliller, in 1821, retii-ed from Moquegua, 
towards Tacna» he sent Ia Tapia with a trumpeter, 
a few legnlars, and a montonero party, with orders 
to approach as near as possible to Arequipa. Tired 
of the dreariness of this service, La Tapia longed, to 
pay a visit to the city itself. Accordingly he pre- 
sented himself one day at the royalists' advanced 
posts, under a pretence, of being a parJamenUirio, or 
bearer of a flag of truce, and was conducted to Ge- 
neral liamireK, then commanding in Arequipa. Pro- 
ducing a paper, whidi had been &bricaAed for the 
purpose, he said, " General, you will perceive by 
this document that 1 am commis^oned by Colonel 
Miller, my oommanding officer, to communicate with 
your excellency." ** Yes," answered the general, after 
looking at the paper; ''but what can you have to 
say, now that the armistice has taken (dace betweai 
the viceroy and General San Martin?" La Tapia, 
to whom the news tbe armistice waaequally sudden 
and unexpected, and who had prepared quite a dif- 
ferent pretext, replied with the utmost composure and 
readiness^ '.'That. is the otjict of my misBion». to 
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. isfixma your meUency of that event, and to propose, 
in coiisequeuce^ that hostilities should cease at the 
same time, between the tioops under your ezcelkaey 'a 
'eonuniaiid, and those 'of the liberating diidsion of the 
south.^ It is impossible," exclaimed the astonished 
general, that your commanding officer could have yet 
heaid of the anniafice, for it ^^ocmehided at Pnn- 
chauca only eight days ago, which time it has taken 
the courier to bring me the inteUigence, and it has 
only just arrived. How then could your commanding 
officer, who is forty leagues farther off, have already 
received the information La Tapia, perfectly un- 
embarrassed, answered, that he was not in the 
least surprised at the astonishment expressed by the 
general, as indeed the dreumstance was almost in* 
credible ; that, however, he was not at liberty to 
divulge the means by which Colonel Miller received 
communications from General San Martin, along the 
line of coast occupied by the royalists; that he would» 
therefore^ only observe, that such was the energy 
and patriotism exhibited by the inhabitants, that the 
agents of the independents could perform their secret 
missions with such celerity as though they actually 
had wings. That, although the main body of Colonel 
Miller's division might be nearly forty leagues di- 
stant; yet .this officer was in the habit of riding to his 
advanced 'posts, which his excellency well knew were 
almost at the gates of Arequipa, and that it was just 
as probable that communications should he received 
at the one point as at the other. 

Ramirez appeared, upon this reply, to recover in 
some degree from his surprise^ and invited La ifapia 
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to pnrtake of a ooUatioii, during which he leoeiyed 

marks of the politest attention firom the general and 
his staff* 

In the mean time thecifeomstanoe of the arrival of 

ajmtriot officer occasioned a considerable sensation 
amongst the patriotic inhahitants of Aieqnipa, and 
the interest became at last so. ardent, that Ramiiez 
thought it prudent to dismiss La Tapia without 
delaj, which he did, with .the assnnmce tiiat he was 
willing to conform to the armistice, and that he would 
send an officer on the following day to arrange the 
terms* 

La Tapia had left Arequipa six hours when Gre- 
neral Ramirez discovered how ingeniously he had 
been played upon* by the arrival of an official com- 
munication from Colonel Miller, upon the subject of 
prisoners, in which no allusion, was made to the 
armistice, or to La TapiaTs mission. 

La Tapia was remarkable for his ready wit, his 
amazing fluency of speech, and for the qtiaint and 
amusing terms in which he could express his 'inve^ 
terate detestation of the Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Matara. — Corpaguay co — Precautions taken by the royallatfl to 
ptmnt desertion. — ^Patriots offer battle at Tambo-CaiigaUo. 
•^^Oontiitue th«r retreat — Hogtilitiea of the Indians.— Roy*, 
ittila eeeiq^ ChMiniJHigiiltta.^*Critical poaftkm of the inde- 
pendents. — ^Battle of Ayacacho..^yiceroy taken priBoner.-r^ 
KoyalibU deieutecL — Incidents^^-Capitulation. 

On the 25th it was ascertained that the royaliiits 
had made a. lateral movemeut to their right towards 
Vilcashuaman, and the di?iai(m Valdez crossed the 
river near Huancaray, in order, it was supposed, to 
decoy the independents into the valley of Popiacoch|i8» 
and to attack them there, diould they he induced to 
resume their retreat towards Guamanga. Greneral 
Sncre^ anxious to restore his copimunicaUon wiOi 
Lima, croesed the valley of Pomaoodias, without 
heing caught ia the defies. In fording the river, 
the in&ntry were up to the hreast in water; many 
were carried down by the stream, but such were the 
precautious taken that only two lives were lost. This 
operation was so tedious, and the roads so had, that 
it took an entire day to march three leagues. The 
amy bivouacked on the night of the 30th beneath 
trees of emmnous dim^isions, which doihed the 
«ides of the valley, but the musquitoes effectually 
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prevented repose ; and although excessively fifttigued, 

the order to march was looked forward to, by all, with 
extreme anxiety ; it was not, however^ given until 
day-bieak» it being necessary to allow time for the 
baggage and stores to join. A farther ascent of two 
leagues and a half, through Ocros, brought the pa- 
triots to the table land, and in another half league 
they arrived at the descent which conducted them to 
the hamlet of Matara, where they bivouacked on the 
Ist of December. The rain had fallen in torrents 
during the whole of the day, and it still continued 
through the night. Matara is situated in a hollow, 
surrounded by gentle aodivities, which ascend to a 
considerable height. 

On the the royalists appeared, and bivouacked 
on the edge of that part of the table land, from which 
the patriots had descended the preceding day. The 
patriots occupied a position with a small grassy ravine 
in front, but in other respects objectionable. The 
viceroy, as if determined to play a sure game, and 
persuaded that he could annihilate his opponents 
without risking a general action, declined to attack 
them, drawn up in battle array. 

On the afternoon of the 3d, the royalists moved to 
their left, along the crest of the ridge, but far enough 
below it to conceal their line from observation. Their 
object was to gain the -high road in the rear, which 
General Sucre perceiving, recommenced his retreat ; 
but whilst defiling into the valley of Corpaguayco (a 
league from Matara), he was briskly attacked by the 
division Valdez, which had advanced in the morning 
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imperoeiTed. The CkilomUan battdion of xifles'^; 

commanded by Colonel Sands, forming the re^r 
guards was» after a gallant lesktance, overpowered 
and dispersed. 

The battalion Bargas also dispersed, but was rallied 
by General Miller, and made to protect the cavahy 
as it crossed the- valley at Chonta by a pass aifd fbrd 
which he had fortunately discovered when examining 
the quebrada on the preceding day. Having gained 
the opposite tride of die valley, the patriots formed, 
and drove back a royalist battalion which attempted 
to cross. 

Major Duckbury, of the battalion rifles, an En- 
glishman, and one of the best and most indefatigable 
officers in the Colombian army,' and two hundred pa^ 
triots, were killed. Their field-train depot ; their 
spare horses and mules; and one of their two re- 
maining field-pieces, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The casualties of the royalists did not exceed thirty. 

Notwithstanding this severe reverse, the patriots 
retreated at 11 A. M. on the 4th, in the best possible 
order, to Tambo-Cangallo, three leagues north of 
Corpaguayco, and seven south of Guamanga.. They 

.r 

were followed by the royalists, but with great 
ekintion. 

Fifteen soldiers passed over from the royalists on 

* Thb x«f$iniciit was or^ally ctmipMed of Britiih subjects, who greatly 
distinguished themselves in Colombia. The European soldiers having almost 
every one died or been killed off, the corps was next completed by twelve 
hundred Indians, who spoke nothing but their native dialect : the officers, being 
British, gave the word of command in SD|^ish. - As the Indians were expended 
in the course of service, their places were supplied by creolcs, mulattos, &c. On 
the arrival of the battalion in Peru, only ten British officers remained with it. 
Oolonel (now Genenl) Sands, a native of Dublin, and fermerly an officer in the 
British army, had risen by merit and services to the command of it. This irallnnt 
officer had b^ engaged in almost every action fought in Colonibm. Captain 
Milkr HaUowcs, a native af Ashfiml in Kent, and Captain Ferguiion, a gallant 
Inahman, were also diadnguished oflwen in this same corps. 
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the maadng oi the 4th» a few houis after the affair 
of Corpaguayco. These men had senred in the mon- 
toueios of Colonel Lanza, and had been taken pri- 
soneiB near Cocfaabamba. Most of them brought 

their arms, and all requc'sted to be attached to a corps. 
On the same moming, fourteen men of the liberating 
anny deserted to theroyalists. They had been msde 
prisoners, and obliged to serve by the independents 
during the campaign. 

The royalists avoided entering Tillages, snd kept 
as much as possible along the ridges of the mountains, 
so that their march from Cuzco» to near Ouamanga, 

Their sufferings and dif- 
ficulties may be conceived from what has been said re- 
lative to those of the patriotSyin traversing the Andes 
on their advance from Huaras. The road from Gua- 
manga to Cuzco may be considered in the very 
centre of the Andes^ and winds up and down mouiif* 
tains encircling almost fotfaomlessvaUeys. Many of 
the ascents are four axi^ five leagues at a stretch, 
amidst scenery of the wildest grandeur imaginable. 

The precautions taken by the royalist officers to 
prevent desertion also tended considerably to increase 
the privations of their men. Whenever they halted, 
the corps were bivouacked in column, round which a 
circle of sentinels,.of the most trustworthy soldiers, 
was formed, and without that circle a great number 
of officers were constantly kept on duty. The soldiers 
weie not permitted, on my pleOf to pass the sen- 
tinels. 

The vice-king, for the same reason, was averse to 
sending detachments in search of cattle, for, on such 
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occasions, a number of the men were sure to desert. 
The consequence of this system was, that, during 
the rapid advance of the royalists, they suffered more 
than the patriots from want of provisions ; so tliat, 
on the l^d, they were reduced to eat the flesh of tiieir 
horses, mules, and asses. 

The independents took up a position in the even- 
ing, and again offered battle, which the royalists 
again declined. At midnight the iiukpendents left 
the high-road, leading to Guamanga, obliqued to the 
right, and crossed the deep nigged qv£brada of 
Acroco, two, leagues in descent, and as much in the 
ascent on the opposite side. At eight A, M. on the 
5th, they readied the village of Ouanchao, and in the 
afternoon of the same day, they continued their march 
to Acos-Vinchos. The royalists moved in a parallel 
line towards Guamanga, at the distance of two leagues, 
and always in sight. A deep valley lay between them. 

On the 6th, the patriots reached the village of 
Quinua. The royalists 4*ontinued their parallel 
movement to the heights of Pacaycasia. In conse- 
quence of the road between this place and Guamanga 
being intersected by two deep qttehradas and many 
ravines, and the paths being, in most places, extremely 
narrow, their line of march extended over a distance 
of from two to three leagues. The patriots, already 
in Quinua, upon perceiving this, formed for the 
purpose of attacking thek opponents, the foremost of 
whom were only three miles distant from them ; the 
intervening space being an open country with a gra- 
dual descent, seemed to afford them a £iivourable op- 
portunity of avenging the losses they had sustained 

VOL. II. M . 
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at Corpaguayco. Previous to ordering the intended 
advance, Generals Sucre and La Mar lode forward to 
reconnoitre. But this opemtioa occupied so much 
of their time, that they considered it was too late 
to attack the royalists that evening. On the next 
morning, the latter entered Guamanguilla, and thus 
once more cut off the tartiier retreat of the independ- 
ents, whose situation then became extremely criticaL 

General Sucre conducted the retreat with skill, 
but his numbers were so alarmingly reduced, that 
nothing but some desperate effort was likely to save 
his army from destruction. The viceroy sent de- 
tachineiits to Marca, Mayoc, and other defiles, to 
render them impassable, and to destroy the bridges. . 

The Indians of Guanta, Guancavelica, Chincheros, 
Huando, and the adjacent villages, had been induced 
to rise i^fainst the liberating army. They had as- 
sassinated upwards of one hundred sick with their 
escorts, together with the escorts of some of the 
baggage. The hills which overlook the village of 
Quinua were occupied by hostile Indians, who had 
the boldness to approach within half a mile of the 
patriot encampment, and succeeded in capturing se- 
veral head of oxeu from a party of dragoons. During 
the preceding fortnight, the casualties of the liberat- 
ing army had not been less than one thousand two 
hundred, so that at Quinua it amounted to less than 
six thousand effective men. The cavalry, having lost 
their mules at Corps^ayco, were obliged to walk and 
lead their horses, many of which became disabled in 
consequence of having cast their shoes. 

A patriot battalion, and some detachments of con-* 
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valesceutSy on their way from Xauxa to join the U- 
beratiiig aimy, were attacked in the dark by the 
Indians of Huando, and obliged to YLtrt Lit ^\ith loss. 
£very circumstance seemed to concur to increase the 
gloom which overhung the prospects of the patriots. 
They could not retreat ; they could not attack the 
royalists^ on account of the abrupt ravine, two hun- 
dred yards deep, between the two armies ; and want 
of provisions would have rendered their remaining 
in that position, five days longer, impossible. All 
was now ominous and fearful, but the spirits and 
courage of the republicans appeared to rise in pro- 
portion as the affairs became more desperate ; and it 
will soon be seen what brave men, ably led on, can 
effect in the cause of liberty. 

In the afternoon of the 8th, the viceroy moved 
from Guamanguilla, and occupied, with his whole 
forces, the heights of Condorkanki just without 
gnn-shot of the encampment of the independents. 
Two hoiurs before sunset, a royalist battalion of light- 
infantry descended the hill, and extended itself at 
the foot It was opposed by a light-infantry bat- 
talion of the ])atriots : Miid some sharp skinnishing, 
in extended hies, took place. The evolutions were 
performed at the sound of the bugle, and nothing 
could exceed the coolness and good conduct of the 
men engaged on both sides. 

The general effect of the skirmishing was ex- 
tremely fine. The interest of the scene was much 
varied and enhanced by occasional cessations of firing 

« Condorkanki or CondoieHiqai ii % qttidiiui ttm, iridch meam « woitbyof 
tbe condor.'^ 

MS 
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by tacit cousent. Duhng which intervals^ several 
officers on both sides approached each other and con* 
Fersed. In one of these fiaileys, Brigadier Tur, of 
the Spanish senice, sent a message to his brother^ 
who^ having mairied a beautifial woman of Lima, 
had become virtually an American, and was now a 
lieutenant-colonel in the independent army. The 
two brothers met. The elder began the conTeraalion 
hy expressiug his regret that a Spaniard should be . 
seen in the ranks of the insurgents, but added that^ 
notwithstanding his sorrow on that account, he ftit 
impelled by the recollections and feelings of other 
times to assure his brother, that he might reckon 
upon Ids protection when the coming battle should 
place hiiu in the power of the royalists, who otherwise 
might not deal lightly with aSpaniard found in such 
^ireumstanoes. 

The lieutenant-colonel obser\ ed, in reply, that if 
his brother had sent for him for the purpose of 
oSmng an instolt, it were better they had never met, 
and then turned round to walk away. Upon this, 
the royalist general rushed forward, made an apo> 
logy, and, in view of the two armies, the broken 
embraced in the most affectionate manner. In a 
fiew hours afterwards General Tur was a prisoner of 
war, and the wdcomed guest of his brother, the 
lieutenant-coloneL 

Qoinua, an Indian viflage, is on the western ex- 
tremity of the plain of Ayacuclio, the sliape of which 
is nearly square, about a league in circumference, and 
flanked right and left by deep rugged ravines. In 
the real' of tlie plain, or towards the west, is a gra- 
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dual descent of t\v o leagues to the main road from 
Gtuunai^ to Guanta^ whieh nms along th$ base of 
a mountain range, that rises like a wall with no ap- 
parent outlet. The eastern boundary of the plain m 
famed by the abrupt and rugged ridge of CkmAat' 
kanld, which gigantic hulwarh, numing north and 
south, overlooks the field of Ayacucho. A little 
hekmr the summit of this ridge waa pexehed the 
loyalist army. 

Ihe liberating army was drawn up on the plain, 
in front of the Spaniards, at the distance of about a 
mile, having Quinua in- the rear, each corps formed 
in close column, and awaiting the attack of the 
royalists. 

The independent corps were disposed in the fol- 
lowing Older : 

1^ Bogota. 

Division Cordova i Caracas. 

< 

(on the right), i Voltigeros* 



[ Pinchincha. 

f Hussars of Junin. 



Cavalry, Miller 
(in the centre)* 



Granaderos of Colombia. 
Hussars cf Colombia. 

Granaderos of Buenos Ayxes. 
( Legion 
Diyisioii La Mar j No. 1. 
(ou the left). 1 No. 2. 

No. 8. 
BargasJ 

Division Lara J Vencedores. 

(in reserve). ( Rifles. 

Commandant La Fueute | f^.po„^, 
(m Iront). J 
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* General Gamarra» Chief of the statF. 

t Colonel O'Connor, Second to Gamarra on the staff. 

During the night of the 8th, a brisk fire was main' 
tained between the royalist and patriot outposts. It 
was the object of Sucre to prevent the royalists de- 
scending in the night. For this purpose the bands of 
two battalions were sent with a company near to the 
foot of the ridge^ and continued playing for some 
time whilst a sharp fire was kept up. This feint had 
the desired efiect, for the royalists did not stir from 
their lines. 

The \ ice ray's position in the night of the 8th was 
very much exposed ; his infantry^ occupying the front 
of the ridge of Condorkanki» was within musket- 
range of the foot of the hill. The tiro from two or 
three battalions^ deployed into line, might have 
obliged the royalists to abandon their position. As 
it was, a lieutenant-colonel and two or three men, 
within the Spanish encampment, were killed^ as they 
sat round their fires» by chance balls from the patriot 
company at the foot of the hill. 

The night of the Sth was one of deep and anxious 
interest A battle was inevitable on the following 
day, and that battle was to decide the destinies of 
South America. The patriots were aware that they 
had to contend with twice their own numbers; 

* General Santa Cruz had marched from Huaras with the libcratinp: anny. He 
was, at the coromeDcement of the campaigD, attached to the Peruvian division, 
aftenmrds chief of lihe staff of Bbetator, and nltimatdy he lemaiiied at €hM^ 

manga, as prefect of that department. General Correa was also attadicd tO the 
division haca^ but he quitted the anny, for the coast, at Challuaaca. 

t The indefatigable O'Connor perfonned the duties of chief of the staff flom 
the time the liberating army left Guamanga until two or three days previous to 
the battle of Ayncuchn. Colonel OTonnor is the son of Rofrcr O'Connor, and 
pctdson of Sir i" rancis iiuidett He has adtiercd to ihc caus.e uf South American 
independence with persevering cndioaiasm. Having raised a very fine r^ment 
at Panama, he came to Peru in command of it. He has often distinguished him- 
sdf in the field, and is luiiveiSfJly esteoned for his biaveiy, disinterestedness, and 
geademanly deportment* ^ 
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and that nothing but a decisive victory could save 
them and their country from ignominious servitude. 

The patriot soldier might indeed expect to escape 
with reduced to the condition of a slave ; but 
with the patriot, generals and officers, it was only a 
choice between death and victory. They knew full 
well what would be the cruel policy of the Spaniards 
if they proved victorious. The viceroy was, it is true, 
a man of humane dispusilioii, but the individual 
who counselled Monet to shoot two patriot officers in 
the pass of San Mateo, and' the other man (if such 
he may be called) who ran his sword thiough the 
wounded and defenceless Major Gumer, on the field 
at Ica, were, with others, of a character equally san- 
guinary amongst the advisers of Laserna, and it is 
extremely probable that unsparing executions would 
have been resorted to in the hope of destroying the 
very germ of future insurrection. Every one felt that 
the approaching battle was to have no common result 
The moniiijg of the 9th dawned particularly fine. 
At hrst there was a chiUness in the air which seemed 
to influence the minds of the men, but when the sun 
arose abuve the mountain, the effects of its genial 
warmth became manifest in the raised spirits of the 
soldiers. The men on both sides were observed 
rubbing their hands, and exhibiting every token of 
content and satisfaction. 

At nine A. M. the division Vilialobos began ta 
descend. The viceroy ou foot placed himself at its 
head, and the files wound down the craggy side of 
Condorkanki, obliquing a little to their left. 
. The division Monet, formiiig the royalist right. 
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commenced at the same time to defile direcUy into 
the plaiii. The cavalry, leading their hones, made 
the same movement, though with greater difficulty, 
at intervals, between the infantry of each division. 
As the files arrived on the plain* they formed into 
column. This ^\'as ii moment of extraordinary in- 
terest. It appeared as though respiration were su8« 
pended by feelings of anxiety* mingled ivith doubts 
and hope. 

It was during this operation, which had an im« 
posing effect, that General Sncre lode along his own 

line, and, addressing a few emphatic words to each 
.corps, recalled to memory its former achievements. 
He then placed himself in a central point, in front of 
his line, and in an inspiring tone of voice, said, "That 
npon the efforts of that day depended the fate of South 
America; " then pointing to the descending columns, 
he assured his men, that another day of glory was 
about to crown their admirable constancy." This 
animating address of the general produced an electric * 
effect, and was answered by enthusiastic " mvoi/* 

By the time that rather more than haif the roy- 
alist divisions, Monet and Villalobos, had reached and 
formed upon the arena. General Sucre ordered the 
division Cordova and two regiments of - cavalry to 
advance to the elmrge. The gallant Cordova dis- 
mounted, and placed himself about fifteen yards in 
front of his division, formed into four parallel columns 
with the cavalry in the interval. Hokling his hat 
with his left hand above his head, he ezdaimed» 
Adehmte, paso de Vencedores (onwards witib the 
step of conq^uerors). These words, pronounced with 
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dignified aniniatioii, were heard dislincUy thioughout 
the cdumns, which, inspired by the gallant bearing 

of their leader, moved to the attack in the finest pos- 
sible Older. The Spaniards stood finnly and full of 
apparent confidence. The vieeroy, Monet, and Vil- 
iaiobos, were seen at the head of their divisions, su** 
peiintendiag the fonnatioa of their columns as Uiey 
reached the plain. The hostile bayonets crossed, 
and fox three or four minutes the two parties were 
seen struggling together, so as to lea^e it doubtful 
which would give way. At this moment the Colom- 
bian cavalry, headed by Colonel Silva, charged* This 
brave officer fell covered with wounds, but the in- 
trepidity of the onset was irresistible. The royalists 
lost ground, and were driven to the^heights of Con- 
dorkanki with great slaughter. The vice-king was 
wounded and taken prisoner. As the fugitives 
climbed the sides of Condorkankit the patriots kept 
up a well-directed lire, and numbers of the enemy 
were seen to drop and roll down, till their progress 
was arrested by the brush-wood, or some jutting crag. 

General Miller, who had accompanied Cordova's 
division, perceiving its complete success, returned to 
the regiment of Usaies de Junin, which fortunately, 
as it subsequently tinned out, had been left in reserve. 

At dawn of day, the royalist division, Valdez, had 
commenced a detour of nearly a league. Descending 
ihe sides oi" Cundorkanki on the norlli, V^aldez placed 
himself on the left of the patriots at musket shot 
distance, separated by a ravine. At the important 
moment of the battle, just described, he opened a heavy 
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fire from four field pieces and a battalion in extended 
files. By this, he obliged two battalions of t^e Pe- 
ruvian division, De La Mar, to fall back. The Co- 
lombian battalion, Bargas, sent to support the Peru- 
vian divisian, also began to give way. Two royalist 
battalions crossed the deep ravine, already spoken of 
on the left, and advanced in double quick time in pur- 
suit of the retiring patriots. At this critical juncture. 
General Miller led the hussars of Junin against the 
victorious Spaniards, and by a timely charge drove 
them back, and followed them across the raving 
being farther supported by the ^l anaderos a caoallo 
and by the division La Mar, which had rallied. The 
artillery of Valdez was taken; his cavalry retired; 
aiid his infantry dispersed. 

The royalists had now lost the battle, and fled to 
the ridge from which they had descended, in the 
morning, witii so niucli couMence. The action lasted 
an hour. 

Fourteen hundred royalists were killed, and seven 
hundred wounded, and they lost fifteen pieces of 
artillery. 

The loss on the part of the patriots was tliree 
hundred and seventy killed, and six hundred and 
nine wounded*. 

The single piece ol aitillery belonging to the pa- 

* Namci of offiisen IdUed. Coknel CtenAo, LieateDa]it.€o]oiiel Medina f. 
Captain Urquiola; liemepMiti, O&'n, Cdlnuairai^ BamiBM, BoniDa, SeviUa, 

Prieto, Ramonet. 

Wounded. Cokmds, Silva, Luque, Leal ; Lieutenant-Cobnels, Leon, Blanco^ 
GMtillii, Ocnuditio; Hajon, Tonei, Soiiiom; Caplaiii^ Xlinwwi, Coquii, 

t Killed bvthc Indians of lliuindnon ttix way to F/mia with General Sucn'f deiMtch of 
the battle, liieu tenant-Colonel Midin i < in of the bravest offic^n in the Coloinbitfl 
army. He had greatly distinguished luiuouii ut tiic allair of J unin. 
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triots did 'considerable execution in the royalist co- 
liunnSy and was of service also in attiactmg a heavy 
fire from the royalist artillery, which if it had been 
directed upon the patriot columns, would have occa- 
sioned the loss to be more ooufliderable. 

The plan of the royalists was to Nvait until Valdez 
had outflanked the left of Sucre's position^ from which 
having driven the patriots, the viceroy was to ad- 
vance and complete the victory. The mistake of the 
viceroy in attacking at all, originated in suffering 
himself to be impelled to it by the eagerness of his 
troops. Their patience had been worn out, by the 
temble marches, which appeared to them to be end- 
less. At Guamanguilla, a system of pasquinading 
had been adopted. The tents of the viceroy, of Can- 
terac^ and others had various lampoons ppsted on 
them, and it may be fairly said that they were 
goaded into a general action contrary to their own 
judgment. 

The royalists, upon regaining the height of Condor- 
kanki, rallied as many of their defeated troops as they 

Dorronznro, Brown, Gil, Cordova, Urena, Dononsoro, Landacta, Troyano, 
Alcala, Gnnnrlt ^, Mir i ; Lit iift-nants. Infantes, Silva, Suares, Vallarino, Otarola, 
French, Fedraliiuu Pa.:u^a, Ariscum, Otarola, J. Suares, Omas, Potsadas, 
JUilUlda, Montoya, IMorcna; Ensigns, (ialindo, Chabur, RodrigUd, MiJabt^ 
JetBii, Vaot Cadlei, Mav^iina, Parcdes, Sabiooyli*, Alvando. 
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YJ% BATTUb; OF CHAP. xzv. 

possibly could. The patriot divisions La Mar and 
Lajra gidiied the iiummt of the heights at ahout 
1 P. M. Shordy before sunset Genend- Caateiae 
sued for terms, and witiiin an hour rode down him-* 
self to the tent of Snm, where a capitulatian ma 
agreed upon. Generals Lasema, Canteiae^ Vsldez, 
Canrataia, Monet, ViUalobos, Ferraz, Bedoya, Somo- 
cnrsio*, Cadio^ Ateio» Ijandaaitn* Oaida-Camba^ 
Pardo, Vigil, and Tur ; 16 edonek, 68 lientenant- 
colonels, 484 officers, 3i^U0 rank and file» became 
pdsonefs of war. The rest had dispersed. 

The battle of Ayacucho was the most brilliant 
ever fought in South America. The troops on both 
sides were in a state of discipline whidi would have 
been creditable to the best European armies. The 
ablest generals and chiefs of eitlier party were pxe* 
sent And it is difficult to say whidi army most 
panted for an apj)eal to the sword, and every man 
fought with undaunted bravery* What the pa^iots 
wanted in numbers was made up by enthusiasm, and 
by a perfect knowledge that, if beaten, retreat was 
utterly impracticable. It was not a victory of mere 
chance, but the result of the most determined bravery 
and an irresistible onset conceived and executed at 
the proper moment 

General Sucie exposed himself during the action 
wherever his presence was required with tlie utmost 
serngfrmd^ and his example produced its full effect 
General La Mar displayed the same qualities. With 



* Stiuck dead bjr lightning on bis «»y from Qiimninga to Ateqtd|Mk 
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energetic eloquence he rallied some corps that had 
given way, and reconducted them to the attack. 

The heroiBin of General Cordova was tiie admirfr- 
tion of every one, and they beheld with satisfaction 
his promotion upon the field of b^tle to the rank of 
general of ^vision, at the age of twentf-five years. 
Generals Lara and Gamarra were conspicuous for 
tfadr aetivity and ex^on. Colonel O'Connor, ad*- 
jutant^general, the commanding officers of corps, 
and indeed the officers and inen^ with hardly an ex- 
ception, bdiaved with a valour and zeal as if eadi 
appeared to think the issue of the battle depended 
upon his own individual exertion. Colonels Caravajal 
and Silra, Lieatenant-colonelB Snares, Blanco, Braun, 
Medina, and Olavarria, who displayed so much valour 
at Junin, again distinguished themselves at Ayacucho. 

So mahy horses had been left dead or dying on tibe 
road during the retreat from Lambrama tliat 25 
hussars the regimeut of Junin were mounted on 
baggage mules, to make a display. When the regi- 
ment charged they were ordered to rcniaiii still in 
the rear, but they answered, " No, we will conquer or 
die with our comrades.'^ In fact, they ray speedily 
exchanged their jaded mules, for horses taken from 
the enemy. 

In the course of iStds charge, the hussars caught 

' sight of the horse which General Miller lost, at Chu«- 
quibamba. The rider, an orderly of General Valdes, 
was cut down, and the diarger restored to its master. 

About the same moment a royalist officer called out 
to General Miller, Senor, SeSor, I surrender to you. 

Don't you reiriember me?" He was immediately 
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recognised as Captain Frias of the Cantabria regi- 
ment» whom Commodore Blanco sent on shore, as a 
matter of courtesy, in exchange for Miller when he 
returned on board the San Martin, as described in 
the account of the capture of the Maria Isabel, o£f 
Talcahuano, six years before* General Miller was 
unable to stop at tliat inoineiit, and not luiving had 
the satisfjEU^tion of seeing Captain Frias afterwards^ it 
is probable he was among the slain. 

Ilie nieii, of one squadron, and all the officers of a 
royalist cavalry regiment wore silver helmets. These 
became the objects of the particular attention of the 
patriot soldiers, during the pursuit. Some had the 
presence of mind to save themselves, by throwing off 
their helmets, which, like the golden apples of Hip- 
pomenes, did not fail to arrest tlie jirogress of their 
pursuers. These silver baits proved as irresistible to 
the patriot soldiers, as the apples of Atalanta. In a 
few hours every silver helniet had changed, not ex- 
actly heads, but owners ; for all were broken up and 
stowed away in the valises of the captors. 

As General Miller returned from the pursuit of 
Valdez, to the field of Ayacueho, he passed several 
groups of royalist prisoners. Many of them called 
out to him, Do you not imow us, mi mayor, mi 
eomandan^t mi canmelV according to the rank 

which he had held, when those men had happened to 
serve under him in the patriot ranks, previously to 
their becoming prisoners, and compelled to fight on 
the opposite side. 

On one part of the field were upwards of thirty 
royalist grenadiers. From the regular manner in 
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which the bodies lay on the ground, it was evident 
that they must have made a noble stand, and fallen 
at nearly the same moment in their original fomation 
at the head of a column. Near this place General 
Miller overtook his Mend, Lieutenant-Colonel Prieto, 
of the legion, who had just succeeded in finding, and 
was carrying oii, tiie naked and lifeless body of his 
brother, a remarkably fine lad, only nineteen years of 
age. Poor Prieto was deeply affected by his brother^s 
. death, but said that he felt some consolation in the 
reflection that he had fallen gloriously ; lor see here," 
said he, pointing to the breast where the fatal ball 
entered; '^and look at this other/' pointing to a 
deep bayonet wound : my poor brother must have 
been close to his enemies, and both his wounds were 
received in iront. ' This young man, a native of 
Guayaquil, was a lieutenant in the Colombian bat- 
talion Pinchincha. General Miller perceiving in- 
dications of military talent united to the most pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, had, in the year 1882, invited him 
to accept a commission in the legion, of which his 
elder brother was already a captain, and who wannly 
seconded the invitation; but he was so much a Co- 
lombian, that nothing could induce him to wear 
the cockade of Peru, although engaged in the same 
common cause. 

General Miller continued to be occupied on various 
duties till a very late hour. About midnight he 
visited the captive viceroy. General La S^a, who 
had J>een placed in one of the best of the miserable 
habitations of Quinua. When Miller entered, he 
found the viceroy sitting on a bencli, and leaning 
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against the mud wall of the hut. A feeble glim- 
meriiig £tom the wick of a small earthen lamp threw 
just enough light around to render vidUe his fea- 
tures, which were shaded by his white hair, still 
partially clotted with blood from the wouiid he had 
received* His person^ tall and at all times dignified* 
now appeared most venerable and interestinjif. The 
attitude, the situation, and the scene altogether was 
predfldy that which an historical painter would have 

chosen to re[)n'SL'iit the (iignity of fallen greatness. 
Keflectiug on the vicissitudes of fortune* it may be 
imagined with what feelings Miller advanced towards 
the man, who, but a lew hours previously, had exer- 
cised a kingly power. The viceroy was the first to 
speak, and holding out his hand, said, ^ Tou, ge- 
iieial, we all know full well : we have always con- 
sidered you as a personal fsi&iA, notwithstanding all 
ihe misdiief you have done, and the state of alarm 
in which you* have so repeatedly kept us. In spite 
of my misfortunes, I rejoice to see you." The vice- 
roy afterwards observed, that a sentry had been 
placed, as he supposed by some mistake, iu the same 
room with him, and that, in the confusion and huiry 
iji the time, his own wound had not been even 
washed. General Miller immediately ordered the 
gnard outside, and sent for a surgeon. When the 

wound was dressed. Miller, in tenderiug his farther 
services, told the viceroy, that the only refreshment 
lie had it in his power to offer was a little tea, whidi 
, he happened to have with liim, and which he be- 
lieved no other person in the army could supply. 
The viceroy^ eufieebled by loss of blood, appeared to 
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revive at the. very mention of this beverage. He 
said, it is indeed the only thing I could now take. 
One cup of it would reanimate and keep me from 
onking." When the tea was brought^ the venerable 
viceroy drank it with eagerness, and was perhaps 
more grateful for this seasonable relief than for any. 
kindness or favour he had ever received. He ex- 
pressed his; acknowledgments in the wannest tenns to 
Miller, who felt peculiar. gratification in having it in 
bis power to pay this small attention to the distin- 
guished prisoner. He had been long before informed 
that the viceroy had repeatedly declared, that in the 
event of his j(Miller'8) being taken prisoner, that he 
ishouid be treated as a brother {como kermmo), and 
furnished with ample means to return to his own 
country, the only condition meant to be imposed 
upon him. 

Lasenia commenced his career in the Spanish ar- 
tillery, and, when lieutenant^iolonel, served under 
the celebrated Palafox, at Saragoza, in 1809. La- 
sema has withdrawn horn public life, and resides in hia 
native town of Xeres de la Frontera in Andalusia. 

After taking leave of the viceroy, General Miller 
called upon General Sucre,, where he found General 
Oanterac and some Spanish officers who had accom- 
panied him to Quinua, to arrange the terms of the 
capitulation. They took up their quarters .in Miller's, 
hut for the remainder of the night. They laid them- 
selves do>vn upon the earthen floor, . where it was 
difficult to find a dry spot, as the rain pelted through 
several parts of the roof ; notwithstanding which, they 
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all soon ftll Mleepy with the exception of Canterac 
Bnd Miller, who convened for some time on the vary- 
ing events of tlie last campaign. Tlie former was 
in a state of great excitement, and repeatedly ex- 
daimed, General Miller— General MiUer^aU this 

appears to be a dream! (tsto parece sueho!) how 
atrange is the fortune of war! Who would have 
laid twenty-four hours ago, that I should have heeo 
your guest ? but it cannot be helped : the harassing 
war is now over^ and, to tell yoa the truth, we were 
all heartily tired of it" 

General Canterac is a Frendiman. His parents • 
emigrated to Spain in 179^* He first served in the 
Spanish artillery, and then in the c avalry. In 1812 
he was made chief of the staff to the army of Count 
Abifibal. He is a disciplinarian, an exeellent tac* 
tician, and possesses a line address. He is turned of 
forty. He is unemployed at present, and resides at 
VaUaddid. 

The next morning (the 10th of December) Colonel 
Althaus, whom we have not long ago seen taken 
prisoner with his milk white mule, made his appear- 
ance. He had been conducted from Chuquibamba 
to the royalists' head-quarters, and had accompanied 
them in all their movements. He had witnessed 
from the heights of Condorkanki the animating scene 
that had taken place below, and was as happy to 
rejoin his patriot comrades as they were to receive 
him, and to hsteu to an entertaining budget of new 
adventures. Althaus had been treated with kindness 
by the royalist chie& This meritorious fMo&t has 
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rince manied a Pemviaii lady of rank aad faftane^ 
md has settled in Arequipa. 

On the same nioming (of the 10th) General Miller 
saw a ^ttiiiah officer approaefaing his qusrten in 
company with General Sucre. The royalist, a small 
spare person with a slight incliuation to stoop, wore 
a hioad-hrinuned hat of Vicuna beaver, a coarse grey 
surtout, and long browu worsted leggings. When 
be came near, his keen eyes . sparkled and enlivened 
a simbnmty weather-beaten* but higfaly-iatsfesting 
countenance. Before Sucre liad time to iutroduce 
him, he ran forward a few paces and embraced Miller, 
saying, I know who you are— I am Valdez >^oa 
and me cannot but be friends." 1'hen turning to 
Sucre, he added, This Miller has often kept us 
upon tiie move.' They called me active, hut he was 
like a wizard (irwxo), here, there, and every where, 
withoat our ever being able to penetrate his designs, 
ascertain his numbers, or find out what he was about, 
until he dealt out some sly blow {hasta que nos hahia 
p^fodo algun chaeeo)^ 

General Vaklev, bom (1 786) at Placenda, in Estre- 
inadura, was educated for the bar, but took arms on 
the French invasion of the peninsula, and was a 
lieutenant in the army of General Ouesta in 1810. 
In the following year he was a captain and aide-de- 
camp to Geneial BaUasteros. He was the adviser, 
and supposed to be the writer, of Ballasteros' remon- 
strance to the regency upon their nominating Lord 
Wellington generalissimo. This gained him popu- 
larity with many, but lie incurred tlie (Iis[)leasure of 
his government, and accompanied Ballasteros on his 

N *l 
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removal ham oommand* In 1813 Valdez vrtta agaia 
employed, and served with distinction. On the re- 
storatiou of Ferdinand, Valdez retired to his native 
province. In 1815 he accompanied General Lasema 
to Peru as chief of the staff. His military genius 
is apparent from what has been stated in these me- 
moiia. His disinteiestedness is a trait wliieh ought 
not to be passed over in silence. Latttrly he j\e\ci 
would receive his pay. When he wanted money, 
he was accustomed to apply to the friend who 
was nearest at hand, and able to supply his iiniiie- 
diate wants. On one. occasion when he was in the 
ioutby he sent to a merchant in Arequipa for three 
hundred dollars ; five hundred were sent ; but as 
Valdez did not want more than he had asked for, he 
returned the surplus by the bearer. He was so neg- 
ligent of his personal appearance, that he was ge? 
nerally indebted to his friends for the renovation of 
his wardrobe. The dress he wore on the morning 
referred to had been presented to him the year be- 
fore by his 0W& soldiers. His table was never sup- 
plied with any thing beyond his rations. He slept 
on a poncho or two in the open air at the head of his 
division when on the march. The Spanish soldiers 
had a saying, that eti canipava el tio siempre eata 
en cmar The humour of this phrase cannot be pre- 
served in a translation. The literal meaning is, that 
this uncle of ours is always at home^ or at hand, when 
campaigning. 

As a public character, Valdez was considered vio- 
lent, abrupt, overbearing, and uncourteous. He was 
feared by his officers, but idolized by his men. He 
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was certainly a man of very miperior mind, and pos* 

sessed a dec^ree of nerve that might have rendered 
him a worthy companion for a Charles the Twelfth* 
or a Suwarrow. Valdez is now second in command 
of the province of Aragon. 

General Miller had also the jsatisfaction of making 
the personal acquaintance of other distinguished roy- 
alists, to most of whom he had been opposed in the 
course of the war. 

Many Spanish officers, availing themselves of the 
tenns of the capitulation, received their passports, 
and set out for Spain by the way of Lima, Are- 
quipa, or Buenos Ayres. A few remained to settle 
their own private affairs. Of the royalist sddiers, 
some entered the patriot battalions ; but the greater 
part dispersed and returned to their homes. 

The expiring effort of Olaiieta in the south, and 
the gallant defence of Callao by Rodil, were merely 
additional evidence of the extraordinary perseverance 
with which the Spaniards held on, and tlie unwill- 
ingness with which they finally relinquished, their 
grasp on the land of the sun, the ONCE glo- 

BIOUS £HriR£ OF THE INCAS. 

♦ 
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. CHAPTER XXVL 

Patriots enter Cuzco. — Rejoicings. — Prophecy recorded by Gar- 
cillaso de la Ve/:jH. — Tradition of the origin of the Incas. 
— Tlieir form of government— Their policy. — Population 
previous to the conquest. — City of Ciuscop— Ruins. — Temple 
of the Sun.— PttUic edifioM.--£hiimiiaiy of the hutory of 
Ciuco^— Compered with Bomfr — ^Veneration in which ih^ 
- memory of the Incas is held— Dress, manners, and customs 
of iJie Indians. — ^Description of the Coca. 

General SucBEt determining to lose no time 
or advantage after the victory of Ayacucho, ordered 
General Gamarra to march with a Peruvian battalion 
from Guamanga for Ouzco» on the 12th of December. 
General Miller followed on the l6th. 

On the march many patriot soldiers who» from 
wounds or sickness, had been unable to keep up with 
the army, and had managed to conceal themselves 
during the advance of the royalists, now came forth, 
and were re-attached to their respective corps. Amongst 
those who had been wounded and taken was Lieu- 
tenant Wyman, of the usares de Jumn, whose gal- 
lantry and good conduct entitle him to notice. 

Having failed in a desperate attempt to escape 
from his escort, he was treated with great severity. 
Not being able to sit upright on horseback, the 
Spaniards slung him across a raw-boned mule, and 
conducted him in this manner almost senseless for « 
two dayi>. On arriving al Abaueay lie wab supposed 
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to be flo near his end, ihat he was tiaown upon s 

» heap of rubbish at tlic door of a hut, and left to die. 
A poor Iiuiian woman^ under cover of the night* with 
the assirtanee of her sod* imoved the ahnort; lifeless 
body, and concealed it until the royalists marched 
away» alter which she watdied over the unfortunate 
Wyman with the greatest care and soHeitude, ad-* 
ministering all the aid her scanty means would allow. 

Upon General MiUei^s entering Abancajr* about 
ten days afterwards^ he was tdd that an Englishman 
was lying in a hovel in the most deplorable condir 
tion. He hastened to visit him, and found Lieix* 
tenant Wyman stretched out upon a rug, which was 
saturated with his blood, and sticking fast to hia 
festering wounds. The unfortunate youth was quite 
delirious, and so emaciated tiiat it was with difficulty 
the general could recognise the features of his young 
friend. He immediately supplied him with some 
linen and clothes, and left what money he had with 
him for the Indian Samaritan. Wyman recovered 
under her caro, and is now a promising fj&eer in the 
Peruvian service. 

General Gamana entered Cuzco on Christmas-dajr 
1824, and was received with acekmations. Ge- 
neral Miller arrived a few hours after. The Peru- 
vian division under G^eral La Mar joined on the 
30th, and those of Colombia, under Generals Cordova 
and Lara, arrived a few days subsequently. General 
Sucre attempted to enter the city in&jg»Uo, but was 
recognised, and hailed with ardent viva^. 

A complete jubilee followed, and many splendid 
entertainments were got up in compliment to the pa*. 
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tnotB* The balls were well atteoded by ladies^ who 
were principally of the royalist party. They were 

accompanied by their husbands or brothers, who had 
held dvil or military employmeiit under the king* 
Amongst the military were several general and other 
cheers, who had capitulated after the battle of Aya* 
eucho. At a grand dinner given to the Peruvian ge- 
nerals La Mar, Gamarra, and Miller, by the clergy of 
San Automo, the proposal to drink the health of the 
last was prefaced by a complimentary interpretation of 
a tradition, construing his aiii\ al at tlic ancient capital 
of the Incas into a partial verihcation ui the prophecy 
recorded by Gaicillaso de la Vega (bom at Cuzco 
eight years after the conquest), as well as by Ca- 
, landray author of the Chronicles of Saint Augustine, 
and by Herrera in his Decades. ^* Deum ego testor, 
niihi a Don Antouio de Berreo affirmatum, quem- 
admodum etiam ab aliis cognovi, quod in praedpuo 
ipsorum templo, inter alia vaticinia quae de amisiene 
regni loquuntar, hoc emui sit quod dicitur fore ut 
Ing» sive imperatores et reges Peruviffi^ ab aliquo po- 
pulo i{\u vx regioiie quadam qua? Inclaterra vocetur, 
in reguum suum rursus introducautur 

The city of Cuzco is situated one hundred leagues 
from the coast, and in l^'^id contained above fortv 
thousand inhabitants. It was founded by Maneo Ca- 
pac, the first Inca of Peru» about the tenth or deveiith 
century. 

• ** I declare, before '<Jod» that it was afiirmed to me by Don 'Antonio de 
Bjrreo, as well as by omen whom I knew; that, amongst other prophecies, in 
their chief tLiiipk, whii h s|)oke of the loss of tlie empire, there was one which de- 
claretl that it would come topasa, tliat tlie incas, or emperors, or kings, of Peru, 
would be nislored to tlicir (liRiae by a cettam people Irom a country called Wla- 
tena," (England). / r i j 
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But befcfte we attempt to describe flome of the 

most remarkable features of that interesting capital 
we shall venture to digress so far as may be necessary 
to recount one of the fabled origins of the mild chil- 
dren of the sun, and draw a brief outline of their an- 
' dent policy and laws. In conformity with the general 
' rule by which most nations and heroes claim a super- 
natural origin or descent, the Peruvians pretend, that 
a white man, cast away upon the coast oi Pern, was 
received and adopted by a cadque, whose daughter, 
although blind from her birth, the stranger married, 
and by her he had a son and a daughter. It is sup- 
posed that the diildren were taught, by their father, 
something of agriculture, architecture, or other simple 
arts, until then unknown in Peru. The white man 
and his Peruvian wife both d \ inir, the cacique took 
his grandchildren to a mountain overlooking the 
thickly peopled valley of Cuzco * : he then descended, 
and assembled the inhabitants, to whom he declared 
that their god, the sun, had taken pity upon them, 
and sent two of his own children to instruct and 
govern them. That they would hnd them upon the 
mountain, and that the truth of his assertion would 
be proved by the hair of the young man and woman 
being actually of the colour of the sun s beams. But 
' the CuTsquenoSf however, imagining that the light 
iiair and fair complexion had been produced by witch- 
craft, banished the brother and sister to the valley of 
Himac. Upon this the cadque afterwards removed 
liis golden-haired grand-children to an island in the 
lake of Titicaca, where he luckily foimd the inhabitants 

* Citioo U the ccxrruptioii of Ccozccoo, which mcftns navel, at centrical. 
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more eaqr of bdkf^ F&mvmug ia his oiigiiiAl ii^ 
taitioii of aggrandiiing and deifying Idg fiuDily» tli» 

cacique cuuiist lled his grandson to assemble the whole 
pc^pulatioiioftheiBUaid* and toietum at their head to 
the vaUey of Cusco. The inhabitaiite of the latter 
seeing the fair-ii aired strangers return, followed by a • 
pomrful multiludey qnietly submitted; acknowledged 
them as children of the son; and pr6claimed them 
Incas. The city of Cuzco then gradually arose. 

We will leave it to antiquarians to decide upon the 
probability of an Englishman's having been thrown 
upon the coast <tf Peru 6UU years ago. QuichuoM 
etymologists affiim that the cacique on asking the 
shipwitJckLd stranger who he was, received for answer, 
^* Englishman." This was pronounced in the QiMC^bM 
language Ingaaman. To this was added Coeopae (or 
blooming), which united would make Ingasman-co- 
oopac, which, say the Peruvians, is the derivation of 
Inca Manco-Capac, the founder of Uie incarial race. 

The government of the Incas wps a pure despotism, 
but so modified} by patriarchal customs and institu* 
tions^ that Pemi advanced .rapidly in the arts as well 
of peace as of war, and flourished during the unble- 
mished lives of elev^ successive sovereigns. The 
destructive civil war, which brought about the mur- 
der of Huascar by his yet more unfortunate half* 
brother Atahualpa, cast the first stsin i^on their 
until then blameless annals. 

The happiness of the people appears to Jiave been 
the main object of the policy and solidtude of the 
Incas. Even their conquests would seem to h^ve 
been undertaken with no other view. Gold and silver 
were used for ornamental purposes alone, and were 
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€HA>. xjm. POLicnr o'p tsk incas* • isr 
not kncmm us a diciiktifig meditiin. Hie pn^duce 

of the 6arth was enjoyed in coninion. The whole 
ms divided^ by proper officers, into foor portioas, 

first was dedtiiied to the support of the widow, the 
orphan, and the helpless. The seooitd to the nmai^ 
tenanoe of the priests and virgins <ii the sun, the 
construction or adorning of temples^ and to provide 
for whatever else appertained to, the most innocent of 
all Idolatries, the worship of the refulgent orb of day. 
The third quarter was appropriated to the community. 
The fourth maintained, in more than regal sfdendour, 
the Inca, and the incarial family, which in the course 
of ages became exceedingly numerous; pdygamy 
being permitted to the Incas, their todlies soon 
^itead in endless ramifications over the provinces. So 
nummui indeed were they, that the virgins of the 
sun were for the most part daughters of the blood 
royal. The Incas spoke a language which was not 
permitted to be taught even to the nobles, much less 
the people: and what is very remarkable, messages 
in the family language were transmitted viva voce 
from one end of the empire to the other, by means of 
ehasquiSf or messengers on foot, stationed at certain 
intervals, not one of these understanding the import 
of this sort of tel^raphic communication, which 
sometimes passed through above a liundred mouths, 
imd over many hundred leagues. The language of 
the Incas was lost in a generation or two after the 
conquest. That now spoken by Indians is the Qui- 
chua, or general, language of the ancient Peruvians. 
In the reign of Huaiua Capac, (10th Inca), the 
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empiie extended firdm the niortlieni confines of Quito 

to the riTer Maule in Chile, a distance from north to 
south of nearly forty degrees, and from the shores of 
the Pacific to the pampas of Tucuman. Its popula- 
tion is supposed to have exceeded ten millions. Hum- 
hokity misled hy the authority of FadreCisneros* states 
that in 1575 it amounted to only 1,500»000. This 
could only have related to the number of males be- 
tween the ages qfe^hteenaudjjfly^mbject to tribute; 
for according to the general census made in that year, 
by Archbishop Loaiza, by order of Philip the se- 
cond, the grand total of the population amounted to 
8,d80,000. 

On the invasion of Pizarro, the Peruvians were 
found to have attained a high degree of dvilization, 
much higher, indeed, than any other nation was ever 
known to have reached prior to the knowledge of let- 
ters, or graphic records. Wonderful remains €i works 
of utility prove their knowledge, skill, and extraordi- 
nary industry. In many of the provinces^ the sides 
of lofty hills, or rather mountains, axe cased round 
with terraces, or hanging gardens as they have else- 
where been called, which 9se one above another to 
a surprising elevation. Each terrace is faced witih 
stone, and, although of inconsiderable width, they cover 
the sides of such high and extensive 'mountains, that 
they alone must have produced subsistence for a very 
considerable population. Those terraced strips of 
land were by the Peruvians called Andenes, which 
probably induced the eonqiu rors to *^i ve the name of 
Andes to the entire mighty ridge of mountains, or 
■cordiUemt which stretches from the straits of Ma- 
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g^llan to the .istfannis of Panama. The Andems aie 

often to be seen in districts where rain never falls, 
and how they could have been irrigated is now un- 
known* 

In tlie lower ground, what are now desert levels of 
many leagues square^ were once irrigated by immense 
axequia»i which conveyed abundance of water that 
gave fertility to tracts at present condemned to ab- 
Bolute sterility. In several places may be seen the 
ruins of well-built cities, which cover more isrouiid 
than modern Lima or Madrid. Some of them are 
upwards of twenty miles from the nearest supply of 
water. 

The crumbling remains of numerous fishing vil- 
lages on the border of the Pacific prove, that the 
ocean was made to contribute eartensively to the 
wants or luxuries of the people. By means of the 
messengers before described, the tables of the incarial 
" ikmily at Cuzco were regularly supplied with sea fish. 
The subterraneous azequia^ of Nasca are worthy of 
investigation. How far they extend is not known, 
but it is supposed that the Peruvians drove an adit 
horizontally until they met with a perennial spring. 
The valley of Nasca depends exclusively upon water 
thus obtained. The desert north and south of it is 
j;tearly a hundred miles in breadth. The under- 
ground aqueducts are lined with uncemented ma- 
sonry. From the bottom of the channel to the crown 
of the arch is about four or five feet, and about three 
feet in width. Many of them are now choked iip ; but 
a sufficient number remain to give amazing fer- 
tility to the valley of Nasca, where the vine, which 
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Is eA to JMi l vdly cultivated, is often eqiiai in gixth to 911 
dm of thirty years* growth. 

The valley of Santa once contained a populatiou of 
eeren hundied thonraid souIb* It now numben mily 
seven hnndxed, aocoiding to the aceotmtgiv^by the 
governor in 1824. Acari once reckoned sixty thou* 
Mnd inhabitants : it now contains but six thousand* 
the greatest part of which are negro slaves. Aearit 
or Nacari, signifies tribulation^ and is the spot to 
which ofienden and enminate wece fonneily ejdM* 

It appears that the Peruvians never built a town, 
or suffered a single house to oeoupy a spot that was 
susceptible of cultivation. 

The monuments which in Cuzco still sun ivc the 
destnu^v^ barbarity of its conquerors attest more 
strongly than the concurring accounts of early Spanish 
authors the power, the splendour, and the dvilizatiott 
of the people, by whom they were elected. The es& 
tent and magnificence of this city arose, in a great 
measure, from one singular and striking trait, in the 
pdicy of the ineas. Eveiy tribe or nation of which 
' their vast empire was composed were allowed (on 
being conquered) to add a new division to the city. 
Those who, fran commercial, political^ or other views, 
chose to rchide or settle in the capital, were permitted 
to do 80^ in the full enjoyment of their own language, 
usages, and costume. These aggregatkms were ren« 
dered the more immerous by a regulation which 
oldiged the youth of certain superior classes to be 
sent from all parts of the wpive to be educated in 
the capital. 

The administration of distant provinces, inhabited 
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by warlike tnbeg» could thus be intrusted with safety 

to men regularly initiated into the science of gorem- 
ment, under the iiamediate superintendence of the 
reigning Inea» whom they were taught both to lofve 
and fear. Moreover these sons of noble families be- 
came hostages for the good conduct of their parents, 
whose rank and influence might occasionally dispose 
them to treasoiialjie or aiiibitious views. 

In the education of the Peniviansy the Idended 
code of morality and of legislation was no less simple 
than beneficial to the greater number. Three concise 
precepts foimed the foundation of tbe whole system^ 

AMA SUA — ^AMA QUALLA — ^AMA LLULLA. ThOtt 

shalt not steal, thou shait not lie, thou shalt not be idle. 
Upon these first prindples were founded the code of 
dTil laws, which embraced the whole wants and le** 
lations of civil society, and extended from the parti- 
tionary laws, which divided the lands with the most 
exact proportions and impartiality, to the sumptuary 
edicts, which graduated the expenditure, not only of 
the lower and middle dasses, but of the highest ranks 
In the state. Children were compelled to follow the 
calling of their fathers, unless otherwise authorised 
hy the local governors. Peruvians were not allowed 
to remove ])ermanently from their native districts, 
unless the government thought it ej^pedient to order 
unpeopled tnu$te within the empire* to be coloniaed, 
for the purpose of thinning other provinces where 
the population had become too dense* 

The same code also contained, what were deno- 
minated, laws of brotherhood, to provide mutual as- 
sistance in the common wants of life. Laws of hu« 
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maoUy to. succour the sick, the aged, the weakly, the 
maimed, and the imfortunate : and laws of hospitality, 
which provided for the necessities of the stranger and 
the traveller, at the public expense. 

Magistrates were M])poixited solely for the purpose 
of inspecting domestic economy, aud were armed with 
powers not only to remedy any deficiency in r^aid 
to dress, cleanliness, or education, on the part of the 
parents towards their children ; but also to enforce 
obedience, respect, and support from children towards 
their parents. 

These evidently were laws which waged perpetual 
war against idleness and vice. They provided even 
for the employment of children, from five years old, 
and upwards, in occupations , adapted to their age and 
station in the community. Thus endeavouring to 
make their infantine labours beneficial to the public 
which maintained them. 

The dty of Cuzco is built upon uneven ground in 
the midst of a valley. The numerous ravines in its 
neighbourhood are highly cultivated, and by means 
of irrigation preserve an aspect of luxuriant verdure 
throughout the year. Iwcnty leagues to the east-, 
ward commence the territories inhabited by unsubr 
dued tribes, who allow no,stranger to penetrate into 
their country. 

. Of the temple of the sun at Cuzco,. there only 
remain some walls of singular construction, upon 
which is raised the convent of Santo Domingo, a most, 
magnificent structure. 

The royal gardens formerly belongino^ to the tem- 
ple of the sun, and once the repository of the favourite 
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animals hud birds of the Incas, who delighted in ex- 
tensive menageries, were crowded with massive or- 
naments in- gold and silver, many of them representing 
gigantic shrubs and flowers. Where these gardens 
stood are now enclosures of lucern and corn-fields. 
The chambers, formerly the residence of the virgins 

of tlie sun, are now uccupit:;d by holi/ friars. 

Not far irom the temple is the spot where the hrst 
Spaniards formed their quariel or intrenched encamp- 
ment, in wliich, whenever overpowered by numbers, 
they took refuge, and sustained a siege. According 
to monastic tradition, the Peruvians on one occasion 
set fire to the defences, but at the moment the besieged 
were on the point of perishing, the Virgin Mary de^ 
scended in a doud to their succour; extinguished the 
flames, and gave a decisive victory to the exterminating 
propagators of the holy catholic £Ekith. The cathedral 
erected near this spot exists in pristine splendour, 
and contains a chapel, called Nuestra Senora del 
iriunfi^f built to commemorate this miracle. 

Upon a lofty hill, a little to the north of the city, 
stand the ruins of a mighty fortress, many parts of 
the mils of which are still in perfect preservation. 
They are built of stones of extraordinary magnitude; 
of polyangular * shiq[»es ; and of different dimensions, 
placed one upon another without any sort of cem^t, 

• Thh pnlvangular construction, without cement, is by European antiquarians 
dcnonsinatcd ihi; Cyclopeaji ; thty supposing it to be very much antecedent to 
the authentic records of Grecian history, and that tbe Cyclops, the fabktl first 
inhabitiints of Sicih', were the authors of it. The most perfcci and complete 
Cyclopean polyangulta fabric in to be found at Arpinum in the Abruzzi 
(Samnia), the bbui-plaee of Cioeio and Caiiis Msriw. The walls, citadd, - 
and gates of which town arc in this style of building, and in as perfect preicmi* * 
tUm as if tbe builder had just Hnishedhis work, The gateways, instead ofb^ltt 
aiclied, nt fomedby huge stones of fimn ten to fifteen tooi endi^ bdb^ovadaid 
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bat fitted willi audi nicety as not to admit the inser- 
tion of a needle between them. It is surprising and 
Still unexplained, how or by what machinery the Pe» 
nivians could have conveyed and raised these enor« 
mous masses to such heights ; and it is equally ex- 
traordinary how the diversified angles of the Uocks 
could have been fitted with such minute precision. 

The cathedral, the convents of St. Augustine, and 
ef La Meroed, axe stupendous buildings, inferior in 
architecture and magnificence to few in the old world. 

Many houses still retain their original walls. The 
gireat sise of the stones, the variety of the shapes^ and 
the inimitable workmanship which they display, give 
to the city that interesting air of antiquily and ro- 
teanoe, which fills the mind with pleasing' though 
painful veneration, and excite feelings of abhorrence 
ind regtet that such admirable specimens of tiie 
arts, which in such remote days fiourished among the 
subjects of the children of the sun, should have been 
defaced or destroyed by the wanton of En- 

ropeans. 

Perhaps the history of Cuzco could not be comprised 
in a more brief and interesting summary than is con- 
tained in a letter written by Colonel O'Ltary % in 
1825, of which the following is an extract; 

Cuzco interests me highly. Its history, its fablesi 

«bout two feet In succession, until they meet at the apex, oyer which is laid a 
block of enormous dimensions. Tlie ancient Roman paved roads, such as the 
Via Appia, &c. are precisely ot a similar construction, except that we may 
call them horiztHital instead of vertical Cyclopean walls. The ttMWS Of Aemdlil 
of Cuzco have seldom fewer than from six to nine angles : sometimes more. 

* This oMcet is the nephew of the celebrated Father O'iieary. In 1818, he 
anbarkd^ at theageof ■ CTcntee o, in the cause of South Araaican iodepaidenoe^ 
in which he has served with high distinction , having been present at almost every 
general action fought in Colombia, in wliich he received several wounds. 
dankd acquirementa sM iatatti to the biffliali^ of hii w^tmry career. 
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its ruins, are enchanting. This city may with truth 
be called the Kome of America. The iauaeuse for* 
treas on the novth is the CapitoL The temple the 
gnn is its Coliseum. Manco Capac w as its Romulus, 
Viiacocha its Ai^ufitus» Huascar its Pompey^ and 
Atahualpa its Crair. The Piaanos^ Alms^ros, Val- 
divias, and Toledos, are the Huns, Goths, and Chris- 
tiana who have destroyed it Tupac Am^ is its 
BeHsarinsy who gave it a day of- hope* Pumadiguab 
its Rienzi and last patriot/' 

Such is the veo^ion in which the Indians hold 
the memory of their Incas, that in many provinces 
they wear mouriung for them to the present time. 

The diess of an abooriginal Peruvian female is a 
loose garment of dark ooarse woollen cloth» ^tending 
from the neck to the ankle, and confined at the waist 
by a hroad, colowed, belt, A small doth mantle is 
folded and laid flat upon the crown of the head, so 
as to leave apart of it dropping down to the shoulders 
behind^ something like that which is still common to 
the female peasantry of the neighbourhood of Rome. 
The drapery worn as mourning is the anaca^ a aiuTOw 
black scarf, which is tied over the right shoulder^ 
and, passing across the bosom, is fastened below 
the left arm» and reaches to the extremity of the 
garment 

The dress of the men is a dark woollen jacket* 
with breeches <^>en at the knees ; a woollen capi em- 
broidered with various coloured cotton ; aootton belt» 
two or three inches broad; woollen stockings without 
feet, and sandals made of goatskin. A small poncho 
is either worn in the usual manner* or tied round the 
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mist as a sash, or thrown so as to dangle omr the 
shoulder like the hussar pelisse. 
' The aboriginal Feravians ictain some of the au^ 
toms of their forefathers. If a hut is to be built, or 
at any oth^ undertaking of more than usual import- 
aiice» die whole neighhrnirhood wiU wcork for the man 
requiring assistance. But these calls upon mutual 
benevolence were latterly of rare occurzene^ because 
the Spanish kws vestrieted ih% actions and the pos« 
sessions of the aborigines to limits which effectually 
prevented their ever eiyoying more than a bare sub* 
sistence. 

The Indians are become negligent in their persons, 
and the lower class seldom take off their dotlies to 
sleep. They have a common saying that '* El agua 
. es indigno, y el jabou traidor." That is, water is 
imworthyof hands and £Mse»andthai8o«4p lea betmyflr* 
An appearance of comfort might invite extortion, or 
perhaps the extreme aridity of the climate in the 
interior may be one of the caiues' of this antipathy 
to cleanliness. The skin of the face of a newly 
arrived European peels off, and the lips swell* and 
become diopped to a vary punfiul degreie. Ablution 
is supposed lo increase it. Very few of the royalist 
officers shaved, and many of them were adorned with 
beards as bushy and as long as Aose worn by the 
crusaders of old, or by the Turks of modem days. 
' The aborigines manifested their satisfaction on 
the entry of the patriots by the performance of so- 
lemn f^tes, most of which had been strictly forbidden 
by the Spaniards, inasmuch as they all had some 
reference to their ancient Incas. They got up pro* 
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cessions almost daily, in which their masks, their 
grotesque party-K^oloured dresses, and their lofty 
ostrich ]^i]]iie8» omtrastiiig with the sad plaintivq 
style of their music, forined a most interesting and 
ilhistiative exhibition. * Their musical instruments 
consist of somethii^ like lKigpipes» tambourines* 
drums, cows' horns, and a kind of Pandean pipe. 
They, sang their yaravis, or plaintive ditties* while 
their mild dejected expression of countenanoe cor- 
responded well with the mourniul tune. Their very 
dances partook of the melancholy chamcter which 
ages of misery have imparted to them. One of them 
is a sort of quadrille, in which eighteen or twenty 
penxxns gently glide through the figure with an air 
of innate pladdity. 

. The Indians are very strong-limbed, and capable of 
enduring great fatigue. Their every-day pedestrian 
feats are truly astonishing. Guides perform a long 
journey at the rate of twenty or twenty-five leagues 
a day. Their usual pace is a jog trot. They take short 
steps, and carry their feet dose to the ground. They go 
up and down mountain-sides quicker than a mule; 
and horsemen, whom they aocompany as guides, have 
frequently^ occasion to call after them, with the re- 
quest that they would slacken their pace* A bat- 
talion, dght hundred strong, has been known to 
march thirteen or fourteen leagues in one day, with- 
out leaving more than ten or, a. dozen stragglers on 
the road. > The Indian subsists on a very small quan* 
tity of the simplest food. A leathern pouch con- 
taining eoeOf suspended from his neck, is worn next 
the fareast. A handfiil or two of roasted maisse is 
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tied up in one corner iof his pomcho^ and, in gen<sral» 

these are the only provisions for a very long day's 
jonniey* 

The eoea (etyikrosoybm Perumamm) is a plant 

liice the vine, and grows to the height of six or 
eight feet The leaTes are aromatic and of a hitter 
flavour. They act as a sudorific; are a preservative 
to the teeth ; and drive away sleept They are ga- 
thered leaf hy leaf with great esie ; and when used^ 
the flavour is corrected by a very small addition of an 
alkali called Uipta. To those unaccustomed to the 
use of the eoca^ it produces slight inflammadoii of the 
tongue. But it is the first thing which an Indian 
puts into his mouth upon waking in the morning. 
He swallows tibe saliva, and as maatfostian goes on, 
he replenishes the quid, which is never taken out, 
excepting at meal times, until he goes to bed. 
Nothing obtains the good will of an Indian sooner 
than his being requested to spare a little coca. He 
pulls out his poudi with an air of the utmost satis- 
faction, and seems anxious to have it supposed he feeb 
the honour most sensibly. Greneral Miller often 
chewed it during the campaign of 181^4; and this 
circumstance produced so favourable an impression 
amongst the aborigines that it procured him many 
▼olmtteers. An Englidi merchant tiaydling in the 
interior found it convenient to announce himself as 
the countryman of Miller, because the usual answer 
was, ** a countryman of Millei^s must have the best 
house and the best fare that an Indian village can 
afford." 
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CHAPTER XXVll. 

Events consequent on tlie eapitnkticfti of Ayaenclio. — The ultra 

royalist OLiacta refuses to come to teriuii.— Patriot division 
marches to the south. — Department of Puno. — I\I ine of Salcedo, 
•—Account of the Callavayas, or itinerant physicians. — General 
Miller leaves the prefecture of Puno for that of Potosi.— Naval 
operations. — Callao. — Difficulties encountered by theannyin 
tibe monntnn regions^ — Obstacles wbich delayed tlie ae^ 
^ooiplisbincst af cauuicspatittUi 

R£TuaNiNG to the uanative of. the aHupaiga: 
sdnnit one thoiuind royalist troops, formiDg the gsx-^ 
tison of Cuzco, under General Alvarez, a native of 
BoenoB Ayzm, siumidQaced on the 25th December^ 
18£i4<, in confoTmity to the capitulation of Ayaeucho. 
• Upon Lasema's being taken prisoner, the royalist Gcr 
neral Don Pio Tristan awwnied the tiUe of .viceroys 
and made some efforts to maintain himself in that 
character ; but, disappointed in his hopes of support 
from Don Tadeo Ganate, he submitted to his ^coiub- 
trymen, of whom he and Garrate had been for so many 
years the mi natural and unrelenting oppresaors* 
Tristan, who shamcfiiUy bi:oke hia paiole in '181d» suiw 

rendered with a small garrison at Areqni])a to Colonel 
Oteio» sent ixom Guamanga to that city, of .which 
defiartment hems then named pra&d. Garratefled 
from his government of Puno, to avoid being torn to 
pieces by the justly enraged populace. 
As soon as the prisoners of war confined in the 
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kland of Ghucnito, in the lake of Titicwa, heaid of 

the victory of Ayacucho, they rose upon and over- 
pomied the royalist gsrrimm; andGeneEalAlvarado^ 
who was 8 prisoner in the town of Puno, plaeing 
himself at their head, took possession of the country 
to the aoothwaid as fiir as the bridge of thelncas* 

The ultra royalist Ooieral Olaiieta, with abont four 
thousand troops in the provinces of Upper ir^eru, still 
lefiising to eome to terms with the patriots. General 
Sucre ^vrote to him on the 1st of January, apprising 
hiuL of the battle and capitulation of Ayacucho, and 
of the intended advance of the patriots. Heinfunned 
him that General Bolivar wished the troops of Ge- 
neral Olaueta to be considered as forming a part of 
the liberating army, and Ihat those who had ren^ 
dered services to Peru by their late opposition to the 
authority of Lasema should be liberally recompensed: 
but Olaiieta, aspiring to the viceroyalty, and calcu- 
lating upon the cordial assistance of Tristan and < 
Oanate, refused to listen to any proposals. 

General Sucre having allowed his troops to rest a 
fortnight in Cuzco, and having re-clothed them as 
well as the short period would permit, determined 
upon annihilating, without farther delay, the few 
remaining enemies of the country. Accordingly, in 
the third week of Januaiy, the division of Peru con- 
tinued its march upon Puno. The cavalry and Co- 
lombian division Cordova followed some days after- 
wards. That of Lara remained a few weeks at Cuzco, 
and then marched to Are(j^uipa. General Sucre en- 
tered Puno on the 1st of February. He soon after- 
wards learnt that the royalist garrisons of Cocha- 
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bamba, Chuquisaca, and Santa Cruz de la Sierra had 
declared for the patriots. He also learnt that the 
indefatigable jCdlonel Lanza, who»:dimtig nearly the 
whole struggle for independence, held possession of . 
the valleys of Yungasy had entered. La Paz. 
' The persevering and obstinate Olaneta, ably siip^* 
ported by his second in command. Colonel Valdez, 
snmamed Barbarucho (red beard), made every effort 
in the department of Potosi to hold out to the last«. 
Heverses and desertions hceiued but to increase thw 
devotion to King Ferdinand. 
> General La Mar obtamed leave o£ absenee to pro- 
ceed to Guayaquil. General Gamarra was appointed 
^[nrefect and commandant-general of Ciizco, his native 
city. The division of Peru continued its march for 
Potosi, that of Cordova followed to La Paz. General 
.Miller was appointed prefect and commandant-general 
of the department of Tuno, where he arrived on the 
4th of February. 

The department of Puno is composed of the five pro- 
vinces of Guancani, Lainpa, Asangaro, Caravaya, and 
Chucuito. It contains about three hundred thousand 
flonlsy five-sixths of whom are aborigines. Pnno, the 
capital, has about seven thousand inhabitants. The 
surface of the country is nearly all table liind» and in 
few places less than ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. The climate is cold* as compared with 
the coast, and very healthy. Its productions are cattle, 
in great abundanee^ barley, always cut green for horses, 
and potatoes. It has also some manufactories of 
wooUenSt d>nd supplies Arequipa and Lima with these 
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artidbes. The llaim, the vicana, the ^umaco^ and ih* 

alpaca* are very numerous ia this district. 
The Uama is an animal peeuliar to tha FeniTiaa 

Andes, and of great use, paitienhtfly on soadfl im* 
passable for mules, and where forage is scarce. It is 
aaid to be a Hole in the animal kingdom between the 
camel and the sheep. It is woolly, and of various 
eolours. They axe employed iu carrying ores fiom 
Ae ndnesy chaiwoaT, com* &c. If the load ezteed 

eighty pounds, or if the llama be made to perform 

more than three or four leagues a day, it heoomea 
aolky and dejected, Uee dero, and dies* One of tiie 

greatest atlvantages of using the llama is, that two 
or three pounds of straw will suffice it for twen^- 
fomr hours. It will not tzavel at night. It is re- 
markable that, if offended, it will spit at its keeper 
or driver, and the person ivho feeds it, as well as at a 
ateanger. 

Alpacas are kept in flocks for the sake of their 
wooL The yieaiia, mofe elegant and moie giaceful, 
perhaps, than the antelope, runs wild upon the 
Andes. Some attempts have been made to bring 
them to Great Britain, for the purpose of naturalieing 
them in the coldest districts of the north of Scotland; 
but the animals put on board ship have never wea- 
thered tiie heat ivf the tropics, and seldom lived softr 
north as the line *. 

Puno has many mines of silver. The most noted 
iathat eflAjcaoota, or of 8a]oedOb as it js now called, 

* There is a llama in tlie ndlQgiGal gwdcn m the B^gent*s Fuk, and a 
gUMMflo in BMtcr Owogf^ 
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from the name of its first proprietor. In 1740, 
Ulloa gave the foUowiDg account of it : 

The sUrer tttmtted 6om this lieh miiie iias to 
pure, that it was most commonly cut out of the lode 
with a chiseL Joe6 de Salcedo was liberal and efa»^ 
titahle in proporiaon to his good fortime, and the great 
riches he drew from the mine; for which, reason many 
persons repaired to that placei, in aider to enjoy the 
benefits of his generosity, and they became in a shoft 
time so numerous as to people that mine territory. 
But as they were not bU inclined to irork, they dis- 
agreed, and fimned two parties, so numerous ih^ab 
they became armies, and fought several battles ; the 
most &moas of which took pkwe on the plain of 
Laycacota, in whidi a eoadderahle number Was shnn 
on both sides. But neither this loss nor the fear of 
the conseqnenoes sufficed to quiet these disturbaneesy 
which continued until serious and proper steps were 
taken to put a stop to them." 

The Count de Lenms being appointed viceroy, 
made liis entry into Lima in 1667, at the time in 
which the riots of Puno were at their greatest height 
^^Beii^ unable,''continnes Ulloa» to appease the sedi- 
tion by the orders he gave, he resolved to proceed in 
person in order to quell it. Having aniTed at Puno in 
16699 be took many prisoners, and ordered the most 
guilty to be executed. He sent Jose de baicedo, the 
owner of Ae rieh mine just mentioned, prisons to 
los Reyes (Lima), wbeie he wa^ tried, ccmderaned to 
die, and executed. On this condemnation there 
were different opinions ; but the most impartial were 
persuaded that jealousy and the envy of his riches 
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oceasioiied his death. For although the £ime of his 
mine and liberality had induced so many people to 
aasemble m that plaee» yet he had taken no part in 

the contest, nor was he observed to be more inclined 
to oue party than to tiie other. But many, desirous 
of stripping him of the tieasufe which his good for- 
tune had procured for him, preferred such chaiges 
against him that he appeared at his tiial to be the 
most guilty of all, and thevefore he ooidd not esca|ie 
the punishment arising from the evidence. 

*^ So great was^ the liberality of Saloedo that the 
memory of it has-been preserved among ihe Peruo 
vians as most extraordinary. Among the many in- 
stances of his graerosity* it is recorded that whenever 
any needy Spaniard, without' any trade or employ- 
ment, arrived in the kingdom, and asiied Salcedo for 
relief^ he gave him permission to enter into the 
mine, and to retain whatever silver he could extract, 
during the time he was allowed to stay there ; thus 
limiting the amount of the donation' to the extent of 
his own good fortune. If the Spaniard was lucky 
in hitting upon a rich vein, and a ])lace where he 
could manage to cut^ he derived conaiderahle advan*' 
tage ; but even if otherwise, his prize was never so 
trivial as to give him any reason to be unthankfuL 
This munificent gmerosity, carried, to such a pitch, 
had attracted many people to that place as to cause 
Salcedo'fi good intention to be misrepresented* to oc« 
casion his death» and put an end to the assistance 
which the necessitous received from him. 
- After the execution of Salcedo the viceroy wished 
the working of the mine to be resumed ; but he was 
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much surprised when he was mformed that it was so 
full of water as to render it incapable of being worked. 
It is a oommoa idea in that country that» as soon aa 
the owner of the mine was deprived of life, a consi- 
derable spring issued forth and ovecflowed it; by 
whidi the people were peniiaded that it was a judg* 
ment from Heaven for the unjust sentence which had 
been inflicted on him, for the purpose of dispossessing 
bim ni bis property* But without going beyond the 
bounds of nature, it is easy to account for the in- 
crease of water* It had previously flowed mote or less 
into the mine^ and the discontinuance of drawing it 
off produced an accumulation, and some disruption 
might have given rise to a considerable '.8|«ingi 
Though some attempts were at that time made to 
carry off the water, they proved unsuccessful, from a 
proper adit not having been attempted to be opened 
from a fear of the great difficulties which were to be 
surmounted, and of the necessity of cutting tiirough 
many rocky stiata to efi^ it^ 

A socabon or adit was driven at the expense of the 
Marquess de Villa Hica, son of the hrst proprietor, 
above 700 vaias, or nearly as many yards, and to 
within ()() vaias of the perpendicular of the mine; but 
it was not flnished, for want of sufficient funds. 

In 1740, a company of native mine proprietors 
attempted to finisli the socabon ; but meeting with a 
mass of porj^yry, they were unable to cut through 
it, and the socabon was abandoned a second time^ after 
a million of dollars had been laid out upon it. Down 
to the commencement of the revolution in 1810, se- 
veral other attempts were made^to finidi the socabon; 
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but after driving the adit seme addMonid length, 
every attempt tailed fox the want «f money to pro- 
flecute the work. 

This rich mine lay neglected until 1826, when it 
ms granted to Colonel O'iirien *, and the work of the 
socabon hag been legumed. The bed of porphyry was 

pierced at the rale of only about 15 inches a week, 
but this obstruction having been overccmiey the socabon 
is said to be advaneing at a vara a week, and hopes 
are entertained by the proprietor that the riches of 
^ Sakedo mine will be made once more available. 

Daring the insuirectioii of Tupac Amaru, the 
Cacique Ninacatari took the city of Chucuito, and 
destroyed the greater part of the archiTci. From 
three bodts which escaped the flames it appears that 
the ore extracted in one year (166^) from the mines 
of Saicedo called Laycacota, Caucharani, and fisqui- 
hichl, produced upwards of a million and a half of 
dollars, as proved by the amount of duties paid to 
the king, and ezclusiTe of ^^lat might have been 
taken away without paying those duties. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, a lady made a vow that 
she would build a chwrdi proportioned to the pro^ 
duce of her mines near Puno. The Iglesia Matriz, 
or principal church, built of stone, in a good style of 
archlteetore. Is a magnificent monument of her piety 
and wealth. 

San Jos^ Coronella» San Antonio^ and Guayco, are 
also very rich mines on the 8l<^ of the same moan- 

* This officer, by birth an Irishnian, has displayed a noble and dialnteiested 
cnliNiiiMm, daring ten yean of active Mtviee ia dke aase of South AmcKican 
independence, equalled onljr fcgr Ids owng^ «i4 btnutiily, vhich hMCMqulfcd 
for him univerMi eateem. 
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tain ^idi contains the Sflleedo mines. They have 
also been flooded for many years. A socabon was 
driven at a great expense ; but upon reaching, the 

perpendicular of the mine of San Jos6 it was found 
to be above the level the water, and consequently 
of no use. Another socabon ms begun lowor down, 
and driven 300 varas, when want of funds put a stop 
to the work when it had reached three-fourths of the 
required length. 

• The mines of Puno possess the advantage of being 
situated in a department where labourers are nu« 
m^ouB, and wh^ tibe necessaries of life axe compa- 
ratively cheap. 

On the 1^ of Maveh, General Sucre wrote fiom 
La Pa0 to MiUer, ordering bim to place himself at 
the head of the Peruvian division which was on its 
march to attack Olaneta, who, itappeared, wasdetee* 
mined to hazard an action, notwithstanding that his 
forces had dwindled away to two thousand men. 
General Miller was this time confined to his bed, 
in consequence of an inflammation of an old wound 
in the side, krought on by over riding when visiting 
some of the provinces of the department he governed* 
Fortunately at La Paz (a distance of fifty-four leagues) 
an English surgeon resided. Hewasaentfor,Midupon 
bis arrival at Puno made an incision in his side which 
stopped the coming mortification, and the general 
lecevemL It is a cqrions fact that in «li the pro*' 
vinces of the department of Puno, not one regular 
medical man is known to exist. 

The aboriginal tribe of Callavayas, or Yungenos^ 
are llie only practisers of physic throughout a great 
portion of South America. The medical art has 
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been transmitted in that tribe from Mm to son for 
ages iininemorial. They are iuliabitauts of Charasani, 
Ckinaata, and Quirbe» tfaxiee places sitoated in the 
talleys and amongst ' the rapines of Ltxecnja, m 
district north of La Paz, on the slope of the luoet 
eastern of the five gieat< ridges of the Andes. The 
OaUavayas assemble periodically in great numbers, 
and scale the inoimtains uorth-east of La Paz, whioh- 
iMdng dotfaed with immeiiM fon»t>, «iid wl^ 

ing from the base to the sammits, possess every va- 
riety of temperature, &om the torrid to the £rigid 
mie* The vegetable kingdom is there ineoneeivaUy! 
varied and rich, and there the Callavayas collect 
their stock of barksy gnms^ balsams^ redns, and . 
odier simples, possessing powerful medicinal virtoes. 
Having stored their wallets, which they carry slung 
acrotis their shouldersv. with these drugs* the- Calv 
kmyas set ont in parties of two or three, and traverse 
the mountains of Peru, Quito, and Chile, and the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayies, ezeidsing their vocation 
wherever their assistanee is required to the distance 
of five . or six hundred leagues. Two or three years 
are fiequently spent in making a single tour. Their 
approach to a house is often perceived by the aromatic 
fi:agrance of their wallets, before they themselves are 
seen. - They are gifted with* the loquadonsness of 
European charlatans, and, like them, extol the virtues 
^f their remedies, and relate marveUous stories of 
theur wonderful effects. 

The Callavayas frequently perform remarkable 
ernes, though the diseases they contend against aie^ 
from the simple, habits of the patients, not of so 
complicated a nature as those entailed by luxury. 
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and the exeenes of more emUaed society. Tiie Cal* 

Uvayas observe an orthodox degree of mystery in the 
esordfle of their professions and, like the exoidsts of 
old, aTtil thennelves of the superstitions of the people, 
and attribute to witchcraft complaints of easy cure, 
in order to enhance the value of their own senriee8» 
and to secure a proportionate fefe. In tiavelling, they 
do not keep to the beaten track, but steer their course 
fiom pkce to pbuse in the straightest possible line, 
over the summits of snow-covered ridges, across un- 
peopled table lands, pampas, and sandy or stony de- 
serts. This sort of route is called Aogift/tfji^^ 
mems, path of the Indian ; but perhaps, " as the crow 
flies," would be a more appropriate translation. These 
extraordinary people never sleep under cov^, but 
stretch themselves on the bare ground, whether they 
halt for the night on the bleakest- elevations, or in 
the sultry regions below. Athougfa they do not carry 
any other clothes than those they wear, they do not 
suffer ^m the changes to which they are exposed. 
A robust constitution and constant health is usuaUy 
the reward of their abstemiousness and regular habits. 
The people of this tribe generally attain a very ad- 
vanced age. Longevity is indeed so common to 
them, that a person at thirty is considered a lad, at 
forty or fifty only he is called a man. 

Greneral Miller set out from Puuo on the 29 tlx of 
March, having named Dr. Reyes his successor ad 
inUerim ; but he was so weak, from the wound above 
spokeu of not being closed, that he was obliged to 
be carried in a litter on the should^ of Indiana. 
From La Paa^ being somewhat stronger, he proceeded 
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QQ hoftebadc, and eoteied Potosi on the S6th of 

April, 1825. Gtncral Sucre was then at Chuquisata, 
twenty-eight leagues nortii^-eaat of Potosi. General 
Miller now learnt that OlaiSeta had been moertally 
wounded at Tumusla, sixteen leagues south of Potosi, 
.in an affny with a body of hia own .ti?oop6» who> 
headed by Colonel Meduia Celi, had risen agninat 
their general. The few remaiiiiog adherents of 
Oiaiietaweie speedily obliged to aufjwnder; and thus 
the. whole of Peru was liberated fiidm her enemies, 
excepting the garrison of Callao, which still heki 
oiit» under the heroic Rodil. This geuend h^d re- 
fused to be included in the capitulation of Ayacucho, 
ran the plea that the oommaud of Cailao had always 
exxdusively depaided npMi the King ai Spain, and 
that General Cauterac had no authority to stipulate 
for its surrender. 

It has been stated that General Bolivar quitted tlie 
liberating army two months previous to the battle 
of Ayacucho. His £xoeUeney took up his resideiiQe 
nt Chancay. Lima was permanently held by ndifaer 
party, but was alternately in the possession of both*; 
the royalists however retained it longer than the pa^ 
triots, who generally cionfined their attempts to send- 
ing in a few montoneros, who seldom remained there 
for any considerable time. 

The royalist colonel Don Mateo Ramires, who has 
been mentioned as the cowardly assassin of th^ 
wounded Major Gumer on the field near Iea» exr 

ercisetl his capriciously cruel propensities, whenever 
Jhe happened to be the. senior officer, during the in- 
tervals the royalists held Lima. He was aocustosned 
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to place himself in one of the balconies of his quarters, 
in the convent of La Merced, and it was a source of 
amnsemeiit to him, to order up any well-dressed 
persons who happened to be passing, and make his 
soldiers exop their hair very dose, becauset as he said, 
that it appeared to him to have been arranged i la' 
republicain, yNhich he pretended to know they were at 
heart. He on^ce sent a file of soldiers for a respectable* 
citizen named Besanilla, who had told a neighbonr; 
that he had heard the patriots were abgut to enter 
the city. A| mmset Besanilla was tied up with his 
arms extended to a stone cross in one of the PlamelaSy 
or small squares. A lantern was placed above his- 
head to enable passers-by to read Ihe insfsipdon, 
*' Here hangs Besanilla until the insurgents enter.** 

The royalist officers felt more than an usual degree- 
of rancour towards the Buenos Ayreans. It happened 
that Major Crespo was made prisoner, and on being' 
questioned as to what country he was a native of, he 
replied, with some hesitatioii, Buenos Ayres. Ra- 
mires was dastard enough to beat the major with the 
hilt of, hia sw«rd» to such a degireey that it was neces- 
sary to send for surgical assistance. 

General Eodil unquestionably possesses the quali-- 
ties of bravery, activity, and perseverance, to an un- 
common degree. His manners, when he so pleases, 
are gentlemanly and agreeable ; but Rodil has sullied 
his fair fisme by acts of great cruelty. A Limenian 
gentleman named Castaneda, who had remained en- 
thusiastically faithful to the cause of the king, pr&< 
septed a memarial, requesting to be allowed toheeome 
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surety for the appearance of the Colombian colonel 
Ortega^ who had been made a. piison^, and who 
wished fbr tmpoiary liberty ta reoovtf Ids heattli. 
Rodil tore the memorial in pieces, and, forgetful of 
hia own rank, of pri^nety and good feeling, beat 
Castafieda until he (Rodil) was exhausted. He then 
imposed a heavy tiue upon the unfortunate Limenian, 
and sentenced him to two months hard labour for 
presuifiing to intercede for a patriot. 

Dr. Pezet, an eminent physician of Lima, and who 
had been a deputy in congress, fell into the hands of 
Rodil. His lifb was spared upon eondition that he 
should write against the patriot cause in a newspaper 
published in the castles. ' Pezet accepted the terms, 
but the shame of acting the part of an apostate broke 
his spirit, and he shortly afterwards died. 

Monsieur Rantier,a respectable Frenchman, having 
obtained from tlie royalist commandant in Lima a 
passport to quit the country, proceeded to Callao to 
take shipping. He was tkm detained by Rodil, 
and obliged to work like a convict, until the surrender 
of the castles. Monsieur Rantier still retains on his 
shoulders the marks caused by the heavy loads he was 
obliged to carry. 

When the liberating army marched from Huaras 
in July, t8d4, Admhnl Guise was directed to 
blockade Callao. The Spanish ship Asia of seventy- 
&ur guns, and the btig Aquiles, entered that port on 
the 24fth of September following. Admiral Guise in 
the Protector frigate, with two or three small vessels 
of war, could ndt effectually prerent the entrance of 
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00 Jiipetior a force; bat he did thflm all the damage 

he could, by followiiif^ them close into the port, and 
keeping up a nmuiug fight for upwards of an hour. 

Ou the 7th of October* the PeruTian admiml an- 
chored off San Lorenzo witli the undermentioned 
vesflds: 

The frigate Protector. 
Corvette Pmchincha* 



Brig 

( Chiayaquildia. 

Schooners i . - 

i Macedonia. 

On the 8th, the Asia^ accompttoied by the brigs 

Pezuela and Constante, and the corvette Ica, having 

strong detachments of infantry on board under the 

conmiand of Ckdonel Don Mateo Ramires^ all stood 

towards the patriot squadron. Guise got under 

weigh ; a hght ensued* which continued for six or 

seven hours; both parties daimed the victory^although 

there was not a ship lost on either side. The Asia 

was certainly very much cut up ; the whole of the 

vessels on both sides returned to their fonner an* 

chorage. 

The following is an. extract from the kugliaUe 
report made upon this occasion by Don RoqueGuru- 

zeta, commander of the Asia, to Greneral iiodil, " The 
smaller vessels" (of the patriots) are so contemptible^ 
and manoeuvred so badly to^ay, that it appeared to 
me to be indecorous to notice them, and that I ought 
to confine my attention to the attack of thePmeba^" 
(the Protector) " with a view to destroy her, and if I 
have not entirely effected thisy I can assure you ihat 
I have done. her serious damage.** 
Ou the 20th of October the Asia and Spanish 
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veiBelBof war saikd&pmCaUaa. They wae foUovMl 
by the squadron af Guise for two days and u night. 
The intrepidity of Admiral Guise forms a briiiiaut 
Qontanst with the pimlllanimity of the Spanish com- 
mander, who appears to have been of the same 
school as Coy of the Esmeralda^ Capaz of the Jidaria 
laabeU and Villegas of llie Pmeba. 

Whilst the patriot squadron blockaded Callao by 
flea» the able and indefatigable general, Don Barto- 
lomeo Salon, commaiided the investing foxoe on the 
land side. It consisted of from three to four thousand 
men» half of whom were CoLombiana, whohad anived in 
Peru aahseqnently to die hattk of Ayacacha During 
this protracted siege, the patriot troops siitiered most 
aeveiely fifom ague, and many hundreds died. 

The besi^jed suffered still m<Re severely from a 
pestilential fever, which broke out in consequence of 
a aeardty of fresh provisions^ imd carried off aerand 
thousands. Many fiamilies of the highest ranks ad- 
dieted to the royal cause, and who had shut them- 
.flelves up withRodil, became extinct. The venerable 
Stuora Da. N. dc L Ilua, niece to the celebrated tra- 
vdtos of that name, her two daughters (one of them 
the Maiduonefls of Torre Tagle), h^son, and several 
beautiful grand-daughters, and every other member 
pf that numeroua ^unily perished. The count de 
Lurigancho; Senor Don Diego Aliaga, who had been 
vice-president of the rei)ublic under Torre-Tagle; 
Bioo, a royalist editor, cdebiated for the strength and 
clearness of his writings, and who might have been 
called the Cobbett of Peru ; Yzque ; Exelme ; Morote ; 
and many other persons of note were , amongst the 
victims. Of tluec or four utlitr families, consisting 
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ef iteaify iifty pefsons, only two vmy young diildven 

survived. Out of above four triousaiid of the unfor- 
timale people, who retired to CaUao,. not more thaa 
two faundied outlived the effects of famine and 
demical disease. • 

General Rodil» undismayed by these sunannding 
honors, persisted in a most gallant and obstinate 
defence. He suppressed several attempts in the gar- 
rison to mutiny, and sustained bombardment &om 
the Peruvian squadron, and from the batteries on 
shore. Having thus held out unaided for nearly 
thirteen months, part of wliich time the garrison sub- 
sisted on the flesh of horses, asses, and dogs, and 
being at length reduced by absolute famine to the 
last extremity, he capitulated upon honourable terms 
on the 19th of January, 1826 *. 

Ihiring this protracted siege the patriot troops 
behaved, as usual, exceedingly well. General Salon 
obtained by his activity, zeal, and talent, the C(mfi-* 
dence of his soldiers, and by his suavity and firmnesi^ 
the good will and support of the Peruvian people. 
■ Thus the heroic constancy and perseverance of the 
patriots, surpassed by no people in ancient or ihodarn 
times, were crowned with ultimate antd complete 
success throughout South America. The blood-stained 
standard which Pizarro had planted three hundred- 
years before was trailed in the dust ; and the last 
liuic of the chain, that but lately bound seventeen 
millions of Americans to the tottering monarchy of 
Spain, was finally broken. 

• Rodil sailed from Callao in H, M. S. Briton, Captain Sir Mun^ JliMLvell, 
«uid is now Commandanlc General (k la* Guardlas in Madrid. 
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It CMmot be denied tliat the Spaalili gmeaUm 

tle^^erve great credit for tlie talent and perseverance 
wiUi which they prolonged an arduous coateet to 
years after the mother ooontry had ceased to afiM 
them any supplies. However vfe may differ in 
oinnion as to the pdneiples they eiponsedy it mwt 
in fidiness lie adciiowledged, that as gaUaiit sekKers, 
mauiuily contending to the last, they are justly 
entitled to a high degree of oonnneiidata<Ht* 

General Sucre has merited and received the highert^ 
praise for the splendid affair of Ayacucho; but per- 
haps he deserves as much for the genexoua and politic 
terms which he granted to the vanquished ; and still 
greater applause for the rapidity with which he 
followed up his successes, in spite of apparently in- 
surmountabk' obstacles. Such decisive conduct pre- 
vented the rallying of the dispersed fugitives, and 
the possibility of their uniting with the ultra^royalist 
General Olaiieta. It was indeed a masterly pursuit, 
and saved Peru from the farther effects of a devas- 
tating war, which had been unnecessarily procrasti- 
uated after the battle of Juuiu, by Canterac's being 
allowed to form a junction with Valdez at Cuzeo. 

Many obstacles, which the patriots had to overcome 
on the coast and in the interior, have already been 
dfiseribed; but it will perhaps not be out of plate to 
enumerate here a few instances, which cannot but 
enhance the just eulogium which has been passed on 
the patriot soldieirs who fought in 18i4. 

In the mountainous regions of the intei'ior, nature 
presents diihcuities which, though of a different de- 
scription, are equally as appalling as those experieneed 
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en tile eoMt. The BhedM Mi pamatuu 

(or halting places) in the vast unpeopled tiBcts of 
ti]£ bleak mouiitaui districts^ and on the taUe landfi^ 
woe inadequatie to affoid ahetter to more than a miaU 
number, so that the greater part of the troops were 
oUiged to. bivouac sometimes in places wheie the 
thennometer fidls ener i/ night considenbiy Mow the 
freezing point, and this throughout tJie yeaVy whereas 
it ofiten rises at noon* in the saif e pUiee» to 90^. It 
may be readily imagined' what must have beeo the* 
sufferings of men, boru in, or accustomed to the sultry 
(etnpeialaie of Truxillo, Guayaquil* Paoaina, or Car- 
tagena. The difficulty of rei^piratioii,eaIled in some 
places La puna, and in others el mrociie^ experienced 
in those parts of the Andes which most abound in 
metals, was so great at times, that, whilst on the 
march, whole battalions would sink down, as if by 
magic,, and it would have been inflicting death to 
have attempted to oblii^e them to proceed until they 
had rested and recovered themselves. In many cases 



life was solely preserved by opening the h 
artery. This sudden difficulty of respiration is sup- 
posed to be caused by occasional exhalati<ms of me-^ 
talHftrous vapour, which, heihg inhaled into the 
lungs, causes a strong feeling of suffocation. 

During certain months of the year, tremendoaa 
hail-^torms occur. They have fallen with sileh 
violence that the army has been obliged to halt, and 
the men, being compelk»d to hold up thdr knapsaeka 
to protect (heir faces, have had th^ hands so severely 
bruised and cut by large hail-stones as to bleed 
eopionsly. 
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Thunder storms ue also jxuiiciiUurly ieme in the 

elevated regions. The electric fluid ia mm to fall 
around, in a mauuer unknown in other parts of the 
wo!ild,and6ieiiiimtiyeaiisesloMo£life^ (duchaftaims' 
have often l)urst at some distance below their feet, 
as the. army climbed the lofty ridges of tha Andes. - 

The distressing fatipws of the most diffieolt 
marches in Europe cannot perliai>s be compared to 
those which the patriot soldiers imderweat in the 
cnnpaign of 1894. From Gaxamarea (memoraUe 
for the seizure and death of Atuhualpa) to Cuzco, 
the whole line of road (with the exception cxf the plain 
between Paseo «nd the vicinity of Tarma, twenty 
leagues in extent, and the valley of Xauxa), presents 
a continuation, of nigged and £[itlgiiing ascents and 
dedivities. That these diffienlties do not diminish 
between Cuzco and Fotosi may be inferred from the 
following £wt. 

When General Cordova's division marched from 
Cu2co to Puno, it halted at Santa liosa. During 
the night thm was a heavy fsdl of snow. They 
continued their march the next moiiiing. The efiects 
of the rays of the sun, reflected from the snow upon 
the eyes, produces a disease, which the PeruTians call 
surumpi. It occasions blindness, accompanied by 
ezcmdatuig pains. A pimple forms in the eye-ball, 
and causes an itdilnf pricking pain, as though needles 
were continually piercing it. The temporary loss of 
sight is occasioned by the impossibility of opening 
the eye-lids for a sinn;le moment, the smalleist ray of 
light being absolutely insupportable. The only relief 
is a poultice of snow, but as that melts away the 
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tortuM letum* Wiih the exoiptioii of im^iy m&a. 

and the gnides, wlio knew iiow to ^lard against the 
calamity^ the whole division were struck blind three 
Beagues diatant fimm the neaieat humaii habStation. 
The guides galloped on to a village in advance^ and 
brought out a hundred Indiana to assist in leadhqp 
Ihe men. Many of the snffetm, maddened by pain; 
had strayed away from the colunm, and perished 
before the xetam of the guides, iriio, togethor with 
the Indians, took charge of long files of Ihe poor 
sightless soldiers, cUnging to each other with agonized 
and desperate giaip. During their dreaijr mareh 
a rugged mouiitidn path, several fell down precipices^ 
and were never heard of more. General Miller su& 
fiared only fifteen hours fiom the surumpi, hat the 
complaint usually continues two days. Out of thre^ 
thousand men. General Cordova lost above a hundred. 
The lament most affeeted was the vtJi^iereg (fori' 
merly Numancia), which had marched by land from 
Caracas, a distance of upwardsof two thousand ieaguea. 

In the early part of 1884, two hundred patriot 
prisoners of war, who were on the inarch to the grand 
depdt in the island of Chucuito, on the lake Titialoi» 
overpowmd their escort at Santa Rosa, and th&i fM 
to the mountains of Cochabamba, with an intention 
of penetrating through the unknown bade eountirjr» 
peopled by unciTilized Indians'; and of nuddng their 
lyay out at Huanuco, where an advanced post of 
the patriots was stationed. On the thirdiday^ a£l^ 
their escape they were caught in a snow-storm. On the 
fourth they were afflicted with the surumpi; and 
those who did not perish upon the spot, or were not 
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overtaken by their rojfalist punniersy weie torn to 
pieces hf the wild beasts miSb. which that mountaiii- 

ous aad unfrequented part of the country is invested* 
Even the first night they passed upon the mountains^ 

it was necessary to light fires and to mount guard, to 
jHreserve themselves from the jaws of the ferocious 
animals which prowled and howled aroiuid Item. 

Every man ^vho separated from the circle was sure 
to be cairied off, aad was speedUy devouied. 

Besides lliese various obstacles of climate and 
locality, an exhausted treasury, the dissensions of 
party-spirity the inactivity and apathy of several 
of the members of sueoessive administrations, and 
the iuciipacity of some of the commanders, were to be 
redconed among the complicated difficulties which so 
long retarded the progress of emancipation. 

Surely the undaunted perseverance of the patriot 
soldiers .in such a cause gives them a just daim to 
our admiration and applause. And are not the re- 
publics, which produce such men entitled to the con- 
sideration and . respect of more powerful and more 
favourably circumstanced nations ? Above all, have 
not the ISouth American patriots a legitimate right 
to.. expect from their -new govermnents that good 
faith, honesty, and public spirit, which are the best 
guarantees to persons and property ? These, if ge- 
nerally practised, will gradually fit those new-bom 
nations for the enjoyment of rational freedom, by 
teaching them how to appreciate it 
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CHAPTER XXVIil. 

IVnreign inereliant»^l9frtiirie of their aari gtan ce to patriots md 

royalists. — Remarks upon the fomation of the Chileno squa- 
dron. — Revenue of Peru. — Receipt and expenditure.— rI<0Ml 
tnuisactioiia.— Mistaken policy.— General obeenratioiis. 

Thbke have been some attempts to inculcate an 

opinion that the ex-colonies of Spain, particularly 
Chile, mainly owe their independence, and the for- 
mation of their naval forces, to the assistance' of 
European merchants. The fact is, that the latter 
often assumed rather more credit than they were 
entitled to, from the circumstance of their happening 
to be the consignees of a tew old ships, and of second- 
hand slops and stores. As men of business, indeed, 
these gentlemen were right to make the most of the 
market and their commodities ; but then their clfums 
to' ardent patriotism, unmixed with views of profit, 
must be disallowed. It is true l^at many of them 
displayed the liberality of feeling which is generally 
foimd to exist in the commercial world; but in this 
case their sympathies and their interests went hand in 
hand. Wlien these became unhappily at variance, 
^r Sympathy often went to the wall, and the 

royalists were supplied with the munitions of war 
whenever they could give a favoiurable price. The 
North Americans were not bdhindhand in this sort 
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of traffic. Commodore Stewart was aecused of af- 
ford iog them a degree of support inconsistent with 
his instractioRS and the hiws of neutrality. The 
commodore was brought to a court-martial on bis 
return to the United states, but the charges were not 
proved, and he was acquitted, 
r Foreign merdiants did oecasioDallymake advaluses 
to the new governments; but it was always upon 
terms of profit proportionate to the risk. Thus, 
speaking of the merchants as a body, and within the 
sphere of their counting-houses, their pretensions to 
disinterested liberalism fall to the ground. But, 
speaking of them individually, a very great many 
may be instanced as having given unequivocal proofs 
of their zeal and adherence to the cause of independ- 
ence. When the destiny of Chile depended upon 
the uncertain chances of a battle, some Knglish 
merchants''^ armed tiiemselves, joined the patriot 
cavalry as volunteers, and participated in the bril- 
liant charges which, at Maypo, decided the fate of the 
country. To such feats of gallantry might be added 
some splendid acts of philanthropy and benevolence, 
which reflect particular honour on the parties con- 
cerned. It was such conduct, and not assistance 
bestowed in the way of business, which caused, the 
3ritishto be looked up to with distinguished con- 
sideration. Another powerful reason for tlieir pre- 
poQderating influence was the strict observance of 
the. laws <^ neutrality by the English naval comr 

* Amongst whom we will mention Messieurs J<^ B^gg, SMQudi Hal^ 
Riduucd Fiice, Jucam Bamud, and William Uodsion* 
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FOfiElONRRg* 



inanders* and the hoiiaiiiablq>. BtiAi^t-formid, 

.c<mrteous, and inauiy frankness with which their 
"Officers * conducted themselves. Hemte also became 
eBtaUished a feeling of gratitude in the Chileno 
people towards England as a natiun. They persuade 
;thenifielve8 that she is the Mend of lil^al institutioni^ 
and consider her their wellwisfaer. But it is well 
known that Spanish America owes notixing to the 
Brifyh g€fvemment hut the feieign enlistment hiU 
of 1819, which Mr. Canning s^tated in Parliament 
in 1827, was passed at the express request of the 
King of Spain. 

Chile, therefore, must not be defrauded of the 
honour d\^e iti her own exerticms, and the a^istauce 
oi the anny of the Andes. A few facts will show 
lhat Chile, aided by the Buenos Ayreans, worked 
nut her ^ own emancipation, through her valour, her 
immense sacrifices, and her perseverance ; and, having 
stated thus much» it will be unnecessary to make any 
obsenratioii on the same suhject with tcgsxA to Pmi« 

Notwithstanding the advantages acquirted by the 
campaign of 1818, the directorial government soon 
perceived that its acqulsitioBS were ill secured 0nim 
new invasions, so long as the coasts were unprotected 
by a naval force. For the double object of d^ncei, 
and of possessing the means to remove the seat of 
war to Peru, the centre of the Spanish possessions, 
the Chileno government turned its attention to the 
creation of a navy. 

* Captains Sir Thomas Staines, Bowles, Shirrdf, Sir Thomas Hardy (now 
Rear Admiral), Prescott, the Honourable Rob^-rt, and Frederick Spencer, and 
many other officers, are still remembered, and frequently mentioned by $outh 
Amoiciiit in tant ofdM ivmnoit f^gud. 
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' The Windham, afterwards named the Lautaio, an 

old East Indiainan, of eight hundred tons, was the 
fiivt puxcfaaae. One hundred and eighty thousand 
ddlars was the price agreed upon. Ninety thousand 
* dollars in hard cash were paid down before possession 
was given, and the remainder was paid hy good bills 
upon the Custom-house. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars were paid 
for another old East Indiaman, of twelve hundred 
tons, the Cumberland, afterwards named the General 
San Martin, This sum was collected principally in 
fiunily plate, copper, jerked heef, and tallow. 

The Galvarino, formerly the British sloop of war 
Hecate^ was purchased for seventy thousand dollars. 
^Thebrig Columbus, afterwards named the Araucano, 
cost forty thousand dollars ; and the Clifton, after- 
wards named the Chacabuco, thirty-five thousand 
doUars. 

The debts contracted on account of those vessels 
were not of long standing, being principally and 
speedily liquidated by bills, taken by the custom- 
house in payment of duties, and therefore nearly as 
good to the merchants as ready money. 

The followins: Spanish vessels of war fell into the 
hands of the patriots between the years ISlSand 1825. 



Qmu. 



Maria Isabel 

Prueba 



50 
50 
44 
44 
34 



Venganza 
Esmeralda 

Resolucion 
Sebastiana 
Pezuela * 



84 

18 
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Potrillo 16 

Proserpina ^ 
Aranzauzu > schooners 
7 gun-boats-) 
Aguila 
Begoila 
Asia 74 guns. 

Aguiles brig of war. 
The Asia was seized by her crew and delivered 
up to the Mexicans at Acapulco in 1825. The 
Aquiles was, in like manner^ delivered up to the Chi- 
leno government in the same year. , 

One hundred thousand dollars were sent to the 
United States for the purchase of two corvettes, one 
of which, the Independenciaof twenty-six guns, alone 
arrived in a Chileno port. The person in charge of 
the other ran away with her, on the plea of only a 
part of the purchase money having been jiaid: he 
affected not to have suffiiicnt confidence in the go- 
vernment for the remainder, but he did not refund 
the money aheady advanced. The want of judgment 
and incompetency of the Chileno agent, in the United 
States, rendered the matter still worse ; for be suffered 
himself to be involved in such an expensive lawsuit 
at New York, that, in the end, the Independencia 
cost one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, through 
the folly of one party, and the knavery of another *• 

The Rising Star, a steam vessel, cost the Chileno 
government seven thousand pounds sterling, when 

* A line of IwtUe tUp md a fixate were puiduMed bf die Kn^h ood- 
tractors for the last Colombian loan. They sailed in 1825 for Cazdiagna, but 
havins pat into New York, ihcy have b(>en sold for dctraying the expenses io- 
cumd, in rendering them scawortiiy, and thus were lost to the republic. 
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their agent in London, Mr. Alvarez Condarco, very 
properly refused to incur any further expenses, and 
relinquished the bargain. 

The same minoua charges were made for arms 
and stores. Muskets were sometimes bought at 
twenty dollars each, and seldom or ever at less than 
ten. A corresponding price was given for military 
accoutrements, most of which had already been con- 
demned as unserviceable at the Tower of London, and 
bought up at a low price, for ilw supply of the pa- 
triots or the royalists, whichever the consignees, with 
all due deference to the interests of the shippers, 
might consider the most eligible customers. This 
assertion will be borne out by a reference to a mani- 
festo of the Viceroy Pezuela, puUJshed at Madrid in 
1821. At page S2, he states : 

The presence of foreign vessels in our ports may 
have been prejudicial to our cause; but perhaps the 
utility will outweigh the evil, if put into an impartial 
balance. Of course they brought us the great num- 
bers of muskets and other arms already mentioned 
in the answer to the second general charge, and with- 
out which our defenceless armies would perhaps 
have yielded before now to the well-i)rovided troops 
of the enemy. A foreign vessel introduced sujapUes 
on the coast qf CkUoe ; amdber, by ojyportune warn' 
wg, mved a rick convoy coining from Guayaquil,, 
and whkh was upon ike very point q/' falling into 
the power of the Woekading forces off Callao, Not 
to be diffuse, it is stated that for several years past 
foreign vessels have been employed as the means qf 
performing important services^ andqf conveying am^ 
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munition and stores with which our diners military 

^ints have been utrengtliened,^ 

*^ l^aciiMcomiuctqfgoifenmenthas been made 
manifest^ as nmeh i» hming drmm Jrom foreign 
countries, 

18»662 muaketa. 
1,295 (jf pistols, 
5,745 snhree^ 
S%jSmflintg. 
2,090 sets of accoutrements^ 
as well as in having raised 213,885 dollars for the 
payment Aereqf^ 

The costly purchases, by the patriots, as before 
specified, were long antecedent to the famous loans 
which have turned out to be more prejudicial than 
useful both to Chile and to Peru, and which will 
continue to press like an incubus on those countries 
in their future efforts, to surmount the difficulties 
which the loans themselves have created. A faithful 
application of such resources might have been bene- 
ficial ; but unfortunately they rendered men decidedly 
dishonest who previously had but slender opportunities 
of putting their integrity and ingenuity to the test. 
Either political or iinancial integrity was a virtue so 
seldom taught by precept, or enforced by example, in 
the time of the Spaniards, that it is not to be wondered 
at if the veri^ name of a loan should awaken the 
cupidity of men, many of whose earliest lessons and 
principles had been taken at the gaming taUe. The 
first importation of specie brought into full activity 
the intriguing powers of every pretender to the sweets 
of office, provided he enjoyed a suffidwt dq^ree of 
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pqpiilaritf , eqiedally with the amy^ to hope fox a 

cliance of success, in an attempt to supplant the rulers 
of tin; day. O'Higgius ha& been heard to say, that 
when he could mily manage to raise supplies to meet 
the exigencies of the day, lie was permitted to remain 
undisturbed for six years, at the head of affairs ; in 
which period Chile became not only one of the family 
of nations, but sent forth an expedition which laid 
the foundation of the independence of Pern. But 
the expectation of the arriTal of the fot instalment 
in gold from London caused rival candidates to spring 
up, and (VHiggins was induced to give way to men, 
under whose soeeessfve administrations the power 
.and respectability of the republic have been almost 
uniformly retrograding. Previous to the loan she 
gained her naval superiority over the Spaniards in 
the Pacihc. That victorious squadron is now rotting 
in port! In she expedited nearly 5000 troops 
to Peni. Perhaps she would find more difficulty now 
in sending ofi as many hundreds ! Notwithstanding 
hex natural riches, poverty pervades every puhlie de* 
partmeiit, and nothing can be seen to justify the con- 
clusion that the loan has been beneficial to the country. 

A very small proportion of the loans raised for the 
American governments was received in specie. No 
inconsiderable part was remitted in arms, which 
were sometimes serviceable, and sometimes damaged, 
but always charged at an exorbitant price. 

It is light that a government should suffer for se- 
lecting an agent imfit for the mission he may be sent 
upon ; but it is not the less unfortunate for the people 
that they should have to pay for supineness, err<wrs. 
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(thanks to the colonial system of Spain) does not 
abound at first sight in many public-spirited and 
honest men of superior talent; but such are not en- 
tirely wanting, although the governments do not 
always avail themselves of their services. 

Hence it is that some of the patriot agents did 
^ot become the poorer by a residence in Europe, and 
others of them were (perhaps wrongfully) supposed to 
have lost sight of the interests of their own country 
in the assiduous cultivation of acquaintances in a 
part of the City where gentlemen are not suspected 
to be more indifferent to the fascinating charms of 
making a rapid fortune than the grosser part of the 
.world in general. Not that some of the successive 
governments could very well accuse their agents of 
inalversation, without feeling a twitch of conscience 
at home» inasmuch as the instalments remitted were 
not at all times fairly expended. An instance occurred 
in which a civilian^ holding an o£&ce of high re* 
sponsibility, lost twenty thousand dollars in one 
sitting, at a ga^nbling table, of the very money which 
formed part of the loan> and at the very time that 
the officers and soldiers, in presencSe of the enemy» 
w ere placed upon one lialf or one-fourth of their pay ! 
The damning sin of the new governments has been 
their not being proof against the tempting facilities of 
borrowing money. Instead of increasing their debts, 
ihey ought to have paid off those, already contracted. 
We can assert with confidence that, as far as relates 
to Peru, Chile, and Buenos Ayres, the revenue, 
%attestfy expended) would have been more than suf- 
ficient to meet every exigency. 
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The following is a translation of an official retam» 
published in a Lima newspaper, dated 10th of No- 



vember, 1827. 

FINANCE DEPART^fKNT. 



SECOND SECTION. 



Air AYPAOXIMATIVE F.STIMATE OF THE &EVENUE AKD EXPEHDITU&S 
or THE REPUBLIC IK THE PRESENT TEAS., TIZ. 

RECEIPTS. 



Treaenrv. rn«:tom(». 



Total. 



liima . . . 



• • • ••■4«***« • 



Ayaoucho 

Casoo ••«...• 

Arequipa 

Truxillo 

Junin 



75o,ixK> ]m2,{m i,m2,im 



137,000 
547,000 
103,000 

770,000 

100,000 

300,000 



2,706,000 



15,000 
460,000 

140,000 

1,697,000 



137,000 
547,000 
117,000 
1,230,000 
240,000 
300,000 



4,4oa;ooo 



CoiUrilmcum general 



.800,000 



Total 6,233,000 



EXPBNDIOniRE. 

Congress •< 

Diplomatie agents.. . . 

War salaries 

Do. expenses 

Marine 

Military colleges 
CbaritableeataUiahnieiits 

and adioolB •■••••i 
Political andjodicialeBtap 

blishtnents 

Finance offices 

Custom-house 

£zpenfle8 and supenuinu- 



Government A^J^-'^ 



,0001 
50,000 



1,500,000 

400,000 

5()0,{)()0 
50,000 



60,000 
305,000 



Conaotlidatun €f the debt 
Intefcat of debt 

Unforeseen expenses 

Total 



250,< 
50,000 

1,500,000 

400,000 
600,000 
50,000 

50,000 

305,000 

201,(KK) 201,000 
276,000. 27<>,000 



2so^0b6 

170,000 
150,000 



250,000 
170,000 

150,000 



1,000,000 1,000*09^ 
656,OOOl2,45O,OOO|2,OI7jOOo|5,1^09i» 
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l)ol!a^^. 

Receipts r>,2()3,UK) 

Expenditure 5,152,000 

Excess of revenue 51^000 

If any additional evidence were required to show 
the capacity of Peru to fulfil her engagements, satis- 
factory proofs might be given fsom the administration 
of the departments of Puno, and Potosi, in the un- 
settled year of 1825. 

The loan-debt of Peru jnay be stated, in round 
numbers, at one million five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. The government of that country now says : 

Although we have not received perhaps half the 
amount we ought to have received, and although we 
have been imposed upon by contractors, and by our 
agents (for whose errors we hold ourselves responsible), 
we nevertheless consider ourselves bound in honour * 
to acknowledge the debt ; and this is all we can do 
until we recover from the eflfects of a war which has 
crippled the country." 

The pernicious policy of Colombia and Peru, in 
kecj)iiig up bta-uding armies in time of peace, so con- 
trary to the spirit and principles of liberty which 
they profess, is, after want of integrity in some of the 
public servants, the great cause of the inability to make 
remittances for the payment of the dividends. The 
system of impressing seamen in England, and the 
conscription of Napoleon, were mild and equitable 
compared with the mode of recruiting in the states 
of South America, where labour is arbitrarily de- 
prived oi the most useful hands, merely to send Peru- 
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ynam to Colombia*, and to keep Colombians in Peru. 
It is sudi cruel measures, of equivocal tendeney, which 

contribute to keep both countries in m unsettled state, 
and disable the respective governments fiom satis- 
fying every just and even* unjust daim. That there 
is a disposition to keep faith with the public creditor 
is shown by the formal recognition of the debt* and 
it is to be hoped that the leading men of South 
America will ere long learn its real interests, and 
discover the way to govern, without such an expensive 
and disproportionate military force. 

It may be asked if standing armies be nut necessary 
to guard against foreign invasion. The answer is, 
Ceiitainly not. If an European power were 
Quixotic enough to send even a very large force to any 
part of Spanish America, the mmiioneros, gauekos^ or 
guasos, would take a good account of them, and the 
dimate would do the rest. Against the general wish 
of the people they never could remain. The Im- 
mense extent of territory which its vast continent 
embraces would require innumerable garrisons to hold 
in subjection the principal towns alone; and, as there 
are very few fortihed places, detached garrisons would 
easily be overpowered whoever the natives might 
choose to attack them by rising en massCy as has been 
seen in the case of Lasema» at Jujuy* From the 
great abundance of cattle in South America, and the 
simple mode of living, the maintaining of guerrillas 
or montoneres in that country is attended with less 
difficulty, perhaps, than in any other part of the 

* Thia obwrvation refers to transacdoot in 182S* when &ome tliree or four 
thupMttil Bonnriaiii, prindpally $ammot at memtaaamut voealuppe^ off ftom 
til* FncrtMlntnttwcHM, fv w mltiy ilioiM«f Cokiiibn. 
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globe; and such is the nature pf the coontijr^ tiM 
thinly popnlated plains, the coast ef des^s and 

almost impassable mountains, that to keep these 
bodies down, whilst a patriotic feeling existed, would 
be impossible. Thus, a hostile army, however nu- 
merous, would only keep in subjection those parts 
which it actually occupied. Few lecniits of the eoun^ 
try could be obtained by the invaders, and on the 
fidelity of those few no hrm reliance could be placedt 
The iraak^ of the iiivadm would dwindle into utter 
insignificance, and ultimately be overvvlielraed* 

The South Americans may not yet be sufficiently 
advanced in civilisation to form the best ovdmd 
governments; but it is evident and certain that 
they will nevet agaui submit to a foieign ydce. The 
few anti-patriots, or disaffected hi^viduals, who yet 
remain, are amongst the lawyer^ the clergy, and the 
aristociacy ; and these aie not, generally apeakuig, of 
the right metal to be employed in the fidd. The 
gaiichos, the guanos, and the peasantry in general, 
are the effective men in time of war, and they, with 

scarcely an exception, are staunch patriots. The most 
influential natives now hold important employments 
in the army, in the church, andinthe state, and they 
would not willingly give up their present situations 
to make room for Europeans* Notwithstanding 
all this, the most wild and visionary hopes appear 
to be still entertained, not only by the servile royalists 
of Spain, but bysome of the most &'i^a/ constitutional 
Spaniards now in England, as well as by other Eu* 
ropeans, blinded by prejudices, or deceived by mis* 
information of discontented, disappointed friars and 
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phestSy and some few out-ot-pkce oidores and lawyers 
still reinaimng in South America. The destiny of 
those countries does not, cannot, depend upon the 
will of any European power* not even on that of all 
Euiope eombined. The new states are» and will be» 
free from foreign doniination ; and they wiH be ma- 
tured into independent nations, in spite of every effort 
that may be made by their fonner oppressors. No 
government of any kind can exist for any great length 
of time in the new states of South America, unless 
it be supported by public opinion. Hence proceed 
so many changes; and which will doubtless continue, 
until some superior mind shall arise, and drive political 
novices, and petty tyrants, like chaff before the wind. 
But that superior mind must possess strong nerve, 
and more than honest intenikmg^ Public spirit, ho- 
nesty, and incorruptible even-handed justice are the 
best guarantees to the permanent preservation of 
power. At least it is hoped that the gallant South 
Americans will never tolerate, for any length of time, 
any set of rulers who dp not possess these Intimate 
claims to confidence. Alfreds and Washingtons 
are not the produce of every age, or of every country. 
But as Spanish Americans become enlightened, pub- 
lic opinion will give efficacy to moral checks ; and 
time may perhaps exhibit, to an admiring and envious 
world, nations as free, powerful, and happy as the 
best constituted monarchy, or as their elder sister of 
the northern hemii^here, and unstained by the foul 
blot of slavery, whidi obscures the just claims of the 
latter to admiration. 

Much has been written against the governments 
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Chile and Peru. There is no doubt that in each 
country, successive rulers have comniitted many acts 

of gross injustice; not unfrequently from inexperi- 
ence, and flometimes certainly from less justifiable 
motiyes. But how could it reasonably be expected 
to be otherwise, in a ministry chosen at random, from 
a people just emeiging from cruel despotism ; from a 
people bom in the most abject bondage, and reared 
in all the bad principles of despotism and superstition ? 
The colonial system of Spain forbade every kind of 
karniiig calculated to expand aud enlighten the mind. 
Whenever extraordinary natural talents showed them- 
selves, they were studiously perverted to vicious pur- 
suits, in order to withdraw the powers of a strong 
mind from the consideration of political subjects. 
During the struggle for indq)endence, a successful 
commander was placed by the chances of war^ or by 
intrigue, at the helm of state: he chose his ministers 
from amongst his friends at hand, without always 
seeking for unobtrusive merit ; and it has often hap- 
pened that incapacity, unaccompanied even by probity, 
has been called to offices of trust ; so that, when such 
men have accidentally found themselves at the head of 
affairs, it is not very surprising that they should have 
attended quite as much to their own private interests 
as to the public good. 

Monteagudo has, in his Memoir, the following 
remark upon the scarcity of men in Peru qualified 
to fill high offices, which applies with equid force to 
Chile, and perhaps to other sections. 

Unfortunately the greater part of the population 
of Peru is deficient in those acquirements, without 
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Which it is impoBsible to ftilfil well the duties tsi soeh 

difficult situations. The study of politics and legis- 
lation has been hitherto as dangerous as it was use* 
less. The study of the science of political economy 
was diametrically opposed to the colonial laws. Di- 
plomacy was without an object* and it would have 
been equally superfluous to have dedicated oneself to 
that study as it would have been to have learned 
ihedeidamoi the Bramins* In a word, all the know- 
ledge necessary to pave the way to tiie acquisition of 
those branches of science were either of most difficult 
attainment* or encompassed by dangers which few 
could Tentute to brave/' 

' Such were the scanty materials out of which the 
new governments had to be constructed. Able writers 
have animadv^ted upon them in unmeasured terms ; 
but it must be recollected that these authors have 
sometimes been from amongst the many» who have 
gone out with glittering hopes, and who, having 
failed from want of tact, have turned round upon the 
governments, and broadly charged them with want of 
faith ; when perhaps this last reason, even when it 
did existy was not amongst the main causes of their 
disappointment. 

It belongs to the diplomatic body of Sj^anish 
America, resident in Europe* to set the world right 
upon several points, in which misrepresentations have 
been carried to an unwarrantable length, by variously 
talented men* writing and writhing under the flings 
of disappointed expectations. But some of their ex- 
cellencies appear to have been, in a few instances, less 
anxious to trouble themselves with the affairs of their 
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ODimtiy than toswell themselves out like the &og in the 

fable. Perhaps their said excellencies, and the aforesaid 
disappointed writersy will tolerate a remarky^jEMZMOJi/y 
that South America isno/a warehouse of leady made 
fortunes, into which the mercantile or military aspi- 
rant to wealth or fame has only to walk and help 
himself. The very want of stability and regularity 
on the part of those goTemments has occasionally 
aiaUed a few foreign speculators to make rapid for- 
tunes. This has caused others to flock thither, and 
the disappointm^t has been in proportion to their 
numbei8» JUt them go: but kt tbmn make up their 
minds to the att^dant risk and inocmvenienees ; and 
let them coufmn with a forbearing spirit to the man-, 
nenof ami]dpeo|de» not quite so fur advanced ii^ 
what is called civilization as the people of older 
countries. But the fact is, that few men willingly 
ascribe the cause of ^ure to a want of f oresighj;, to 
inisinforinatiou, to miscalculations, or to their own un-, 
condliatipg deportment towards the natives ; but all 
seem ready to throw the bhune upcm a gaveimnent« 
or a people, certainly not held up as faultless, but 
n^hw of which ought to be made responsible fiur. 
the stability of every splendid air-built castle, the ctf> 
spring of a hei^ted or misguided imagination. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

PotosL— Itsmines^ — ^Public edtfioes.— Mint.— Bankof Reacate. — 
Tressnrf. — CaxcliUw — ^Departmentiil admioutration.— Police. 

— (}< iv cnimcut-bou6c. — Society of PotosL — ^Agents for mining 
associations. 

The war being now at an end, General Miller was 
appointed prefect * of the department of Potosi, com- 
posed of the provmoes of Porco, Chayaiita» Lipes, 
Chichas, and Atacaiiia ; containing a population of 
about 300,000 souls, two-thirds of which were ab- 
origines, the lemaindef whites, and meKikoi at 
nous shades. 

The town of Potosi, the capital of the department, 
is situated about 15^000 feet above the level of the 

sea, in the province of Porco, in 1^" 51" south lati- 
tude and 60'' Sl'^ west longitude from Cadiz. Upon 
the aoddental discovery of its mineral riches in 1545, 
it was named an asiento, or mine station ; but in pro- 
cess of time it was raised to the rank of a town, and 
made the capital of an intendencia. In 1611 the town 
contained 150,000 inhabitants, according to a census 
taken by order of the intende«te Bejeiano. This 
uuiaber must at that time have consisted principally 
of mkayoi t of every tribe existing between Potosi 
and Cuzco, a distance of nearly 300 leagues. Those 
unhappy beings were generally accompanied in their 

• The prefects of OedeiMrtiiienti of Upper Peru weieedled pnridaittt Imt 

we shall use the furmer appellation to prevent COOflniOlb 
f> Indians compelled to work in the mines. 
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labours by their wives and families^ who came rather 

to share in their hopeless sufferings than to settle in 
the arid hills of i^otosi. It is not therefore surpri&iag 
that its population should have been» by the abolition 
of the mita, and by the shocks which wealthy esta- 
blishments received during the revolution, reduced 
to only 8000, in the year 1825. 

The traveller, on approaching Potosi, from what- 
ever side he may come, emerges from deep mountain 
ravines, and discovers the town at the foot of the ce- 
lebrated argentiferous Cerro, wliich is a conical hill 
about three leagues in dreumfeience at the base. 
Its summit is more than 2000 feet above the town, 
and consequently ITyOOO feet * above the level of the 
sea. It appears to be of volcanic origin, and its 
sides are marked with spots of various hues, such as 
dark green, orange, gray, and red. 

The principal vetaa^ or lodes, on the Cerro axe, La 
Ensima or Chacapolo, Polo, Mendieta, Veta-rica, 
£stano, Corpus^Christi, Sapatera, San Jos^« The fol- 
lowing are the principal mines, with the depth to 
which each had been excavated up to the year 1B25 : 



* The height of the town and cem of Potori it given upon lieMiajr. 




Montoya 
Arcobarreno 

Marverias 
Joaquin Prudencio 
Rosario 
Chaqueiio 
Sojo 



800 
700 
700 
600 
400 



200 
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Vans, or Spaniih jinb. 

Sobata . 600 

San Jose . 600 

Antona . . 1000 

Purisima . • 700 

S. Miguel . . 500 

S. Juan de Dios • 450 

Escarteiilla . 300 ' 

Cannen . . 400 

Piiuentel . . 1000 

Guadalupe . • S30 

Onate . . 400 

Sacramento • • 260 

S. Gerommo . 300 

Guaillagiiai'i . , 900 

S*E^ael , . 100 

Boguilla • 150 

San Luis . , 400 

Flamencos . . 300 

Sta. Rosa . . 420 

Misericordia • . 420 

S. Bartolom^ . . 310 

Esperanza . • 250 

Mercedes . . 300 

Auxilios « . 400 

San Antonio . . 350 
Above 5000 boca^minas (mine-mouths or levels) 

liave been opened on the mountain. Of these only 
50 or 60 are now worked. The rest are stopped up, 
inundated, or have fallen in. 

The upper portion of the mountain is so com- 
pletely honeycombed that it may be considered as 
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neatly worked tmt* The lower port, about one^lMri 

of the cone, has hardly been touched, iii consequence 
•of the namber of springs which impede the woikings. 

&veral Mcabones, or dtain adits, have been eom- 
ineiiced ; but they have generally been either unsuc- 
cessful, or left unftaished for want of funds. The 
, principal socabm of 6an Juaoi Nepomuceno cost tbe 
government 5t)U,243 dollars, it is 2200 varas in 
/ ieiKgthy six feet bigh» six feet wide at the botteno. 
Inched, and lined with rough stones without cement. 
Beneath v&^L CQntra-^ocabon^ or under-drain, to carry 
off -tibe water. 

The patriot prisoners of war were forced by the 
royalists to work in the socabou, which is yet un- 
iiniilied and unprofitable. This will not surprise any 
one acquainted with the manner in which royal works 
were in that country converted into mere jobs. The 
man wbo possessed most interest, or who gave weight 
•to his persuasions by certain well known arguments, 
couldy under the plea.of public utility, have an adit 
driven where it was likely to benefit his mines. Thus 
the public money was often sacrificed to private pur- 
poses, and frequently without the slightest advantage, 
•even to the party it was intended to favour. 

The surrounding country is also metalliferous. 
Silver of great fineness abounds in ahill called Guayna- 
Potosi, close to the d^rro, but which cannot be worked, 
on account of numerous springs being met with at 
no great distance from the surface. The ore is pul- 
verized in mills, worked with overshot wheels, turned 
by streamlets conducted from lakes or pools in the 
mountains, from, one to ten miles distance from the 
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dty. The laigest of these lakes are formed by dams 

built across the quehradwt or raviues. The water 
is sparingly let out by a sluice in the day-time» but 
never at night, and sometimes not oftener than twice 
a week, according to the supply. Some of the larger 
pools are fed by tributary ones^ situated in higher 
recesses of the same mountains. People are con- . 
stantly employed as lake-keepers, to attend to the 
sltticesy and to repair damages. In very dry seasons . 
it has happened that a scarcity of water has caused 
the mills to stand still. This inconvenience might 
he obviated if the astequioM^ or channels, were paved, 
and the lakes properly cleaned out. 

In the year 1572, a mint was constructed, at the 
expense of 11,0<M> doUars. It was int^ded to be only 
provisional ; but it was not until the year 1751 that 
the present edifice was built. Up to the last men- 
tioned date, the different sorts of money coined at 
Potosi were flat angular pieces of silver or gold, 
bearing the Spanish anns» and a figure denoting 
their value. 

The process of extracting silver from the ore was 
of the rudest kind until 1571» when Velasoo intro- 
duced the amalgamation with quicksilver. Before 
this, several thousand liorniUos^ or small furnaces, 
were used for smelting^ Their appearance at night 
on the Cerro is described by Acosta, and other early 
travellers, as forming au iiiumination as beautiful 
and symmetrical as it was extraordinary. 

If eight marks of silver at piua be obtained out of 
each caxou (which is hfty quintales, or hfty hundred- 
weight of oie), it is considered that the proprietor 
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does not lose by working his mices on die Cerro of 
Potosi. At other places from ten to twenty marks 
per caxm is the proportion required to pay expenses^ 
which are augmented by the situation of mines in 
mountains difficult of access ; distant from inhabited 
places^ provisions* fuel, and water to turn a mill. The 
mines actually worked in the Cerro of Potosi do not 
in general yield more than ten marks per caxm. At 
many places on the side of the Cerro are extensive 
heaps, called rodados, formed by the refuse of mines 
when they were so productive as to render the rodadog 
unworthy of attention. They have however become 
valuable, and are found to produce from three to fif- 
teen marks per caam. 

The richest or lodes, and the largest mines, 
are now under water, and it would require European 
science and capital to drain them. 

The Portagalete mines, in the province of Chichas, 
sixty-five leagues from Potosi, produce ore that gives 
from sixty to eighty marks the eaxm. Another 
mine, the Gallofa, in the province of Ohayanta, pro- 
duces ore that yields forty marks per caxon. 

The climate of Potosi is disagreeable* The rays 
of the sun are scorchingly hot at noon, while in the 
shade and at night the air is piercingly cold. The 
country for three leagues around is so completely 
barren that a blade of vegetation is not to be seen, 
with the exception of a plant called qumuali, which 
is a remedy against ihepuna. 

The town of Potosi is built upon uneven ground. 
It has a spacious square in the centre. The govem- 
jnent-house, the town*hous^ and the jaiL under one 

R ^ 
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roof, occupy one side ; the treasury and ^veniniCTti- 
offices another ; a convent and an unfinished church 
the third; and private residenoes'the fourth. Exten- 
sive siihurbs, once tenanted by Indians and miners, 
are now without an inhabitant, and the vestiges of 
the streets are all that remain. 

Amongst the most remarkable public edifices is 
the mint, sabstautially huilt of stone, upon a plan 
admirably adapted to the purposes for which it wab 
designed. It cost 1,14'8,000 dollars, including the 
• madiineiy. It contains spacious apartments for the 
'snperintendent and a few of the principal officers* 

The heaviest part of the machinery of the mint is 
worked by mules, the rest by manual labour* The 
stamping of the dollars is effected by rude presses, 
worked by levers ; and so clumsily is the operation 
performed that the workmen's fingers are placed in 
no little peril. The milling of the dollar is effected 
by a description of hand-screw. The labourers get 
four and six reals per diem. Charcoal is the only 
sort of fuel used. 

Silver and gold are sold by individuals to the bank 
of Hescate, or bank of exchange, a government esta^ 
blishment, which resells the metals to the mint. The 
bank and mint are thus checks upon each other. 

The annual coinage has amounted to five millions 
of dollars in silver, and to four thousand six hundred 
marcs, or 86,800 doubloons in gold. In such pro- 
ductive years the mint has netted a pirofit of HlQfiOO 
dollars, after paying salaries and every other expense. 

The officers of the mint are thirty-^ight in number. 
The superintendent receives 6000 dollars a year. The 
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comptroller, treasurer, two assay-masters, the inspector 
of weights, and the Eupervisor of assays and weighty 
aie called mkdstroSy and receive each from thiee to 
four thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 
. The ofiiceis of the bank of Ke^cate are f^A odm- 
nistradar^ a comptroller, and a treasurer, who are; 
also minisiros. To their offices are attached two 
Jm/didorea^ or smelters, and nine derks. 

The treasury of the department has a treasurer 
and a comptroller, who are likewise. ministroSy and 
take precedence of those of the mint and of the bank* 
The other officers are 

Teniente asesor. Legal adviser. 

Ftomoter fiscal. Public prosecutor. 

Alcalde vedor de minas. Overseer of mines. 

Ensayador. Assayer. 

Fundidor y balanKario. Smelter and Ipspector of 

weights. 

Escribauo de hacienda. Notary public 

There were also fourteen clerks upon this esta* 
blishment. The custom-house was incorporated with 
the treasury in 1825. 

The post-offioe has an admmstradory an mteri 
ventor, three clerks, and sbc conductors. 

The whole of the persons employed in the above det 
|iartiiients wear civil uniforms according to their rank. 

The Rescate bank, and mint, occasion a considerably 
influx of gold and silver into Potosi, beyond the pror 
duce of its own mines. Besides being the metal- 
market for that part of the world, its geographical 
position made it also an entrep6t for European mert 
phandistj ti oni Buenos Ayres for the consumption of 
Upper Peru and Cuzco. 
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Provisions are drawn fruiii distant as well as 
neighbouiing provinces. The market is one of the 
best supplied in Soutli America. Wine, brandy, 
aud oil are brought from the Intermedios ; flour 
from Cochabamba. Mules» assess and llamas are the 
only means of conveyance. 

The uecessaries as well as the luxuries of life are 
exorbitantly dear. The master miner, as well as the 
labourer, is seldom attentive to economy, and usually 
parts with his money as quickly as he earns it. The 
house of the master sometimes contains articles of 
furniture more costly than are to be found in the 
most respectable houses of other large towns in Peru. 

Many Indian families took up their abode in huts 
or caves near the iniiies on the Cerro^ and descended 
to the town only to receive their wages on a Saturday 
night, and to purdiase a weekly supply of provisions. 
Many often reinaiuud to squander their earnings in 
extravagance, drunkenness, or gambling. Others 
passed great part of the night playing the guitar and 
singing at the doors of the wine-houses. 

A singular custom, which probably originated in 
the indulgence of early mine owners, still prevails. 
Between Saturday night and Monday morning the 
Cerro literally becomes the property of such miners 
as choose to work upon their own account. During 
that time, the boldest master would not venture to 
visit his own mines* The labourers that have taken 
possession are called caxchm^ and generally sell the 
produce of Sunday to their own masters. Independent 
of the ore thus abstracted, the caxehas did consider- 
able mischief, by neglecting the pro]ier precautions 
as they excavated. If they met with a more than 
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usually rich Tein in the course of the week, it was 
passed over, and reserved for the following Sunday. 
Very strong measures were therefore taken to abolish 
the custom, but every effort proved unsuccessful. 
The ca.rclias defended their privilege by force of 
arms, and by hurling down large stones upon their 
assaikmts. So watchful are they, that it once hap* 
pened that fifteen or twenty mules, richly laden with 
silver ore, were seized on the descent, because they 
had left the mine aflfcer the hour at which the caxeha 
privilege conmienced. Neither mules uur muleteers 
were ever heard of again. 

General MiUer was invested with the dvil as well 
as the military command of the department ; in wliich 
were cant<med three thousand five hundred Peruvian 
troops. He was also named superintendent of the mint, 
and director of the banJi. The powers of vice-patron 
of the church within his department were specially 
delegated to him by Greneral Sucre, as supreme chief 
of Upper Peru, and he was further empowered to 

• 

displace such clergymen as it was judged necessary 

to remove on account of their previous political con- 
duct and opinions, and to recommend their successors 
to the ArcbMshop of Charcas, whose clerical appoint- 
ments were not valid until ratihed by the vice-patron. 

In order to hll up more than one hundred civil ap» 
pointments, having annual salaries varying from five 
hundred to four thousand dollars, which had become 
vacant by retirements, or proformd dismissals, on the 
diange of government. General Sucre, on his first 
arrival at Potosi, named a committee of three indi- 
viduals to make out a list of the most competent and 
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deserving candidates for einployment Tito list thej; 
made out created general dissatisfaction. General 

Sucre next formed a junta for the same purpose^ and 
with the same powers^ at Chuquisaca. Tiie second 
list proved equally unsatisfactory as the first. Ge- 
neral Sucre then ordered General Miller^ who had 
been q^pointed to the prefecture in the mean time» 
to make out a third list. This was returned with 
the other two, and the nomination was left entirely 
to his own discretion. These extraordinary powers 
are a llatteriug tcstiiiiony of the unlimited coniidence 
whidi was placed iu the integxily and impartiaiity of 
General Miller. The bononr of this eompliment was 
enliauced by the circumstance that every appoint- 
ment so made was confirmed by the Libetstor and 
General Sucre. Many useless offices wm aboliidiedy 
and many salaries were reduced. That of tlie prefect 
was reduced from twelve to seTen thousand dollars. 
The Spanish viceroys enjoyed a salary of sixty 
thousand dollars per annum. The republican pre- 
sident of Peru received thirty-six thousand dol- 
lars. The Spanish general-in-chief received twenty 
thousand* General Sucre received only ten thousand. 

Every brandi of the administration of the de- 
partment was in a very disorgaiiized state when the 
patriots entered Potosi. From the commencement 
of the revolution, m IBIO, till 1825, the mint coined 
at the average rate of only half a million <^ dollars 
per annum ; but» dmring the jfirst Jhe months after 
the liberation of Potosi, it coined upwards of a million ; 
while the population of the town increased during 
the same period from eight to ten thousand. 
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The satiyca and raercfaants sho^v^ every confidence 
in the new government. Industry; a spirit of enter- 
jHrise; and the best understanding, pervaded every 
class. It happened that the prefect was on some 
occasions in want of money to keep the troops closely 
paid up. Tempoxary loans were fiumifihed with the 
utmost readiness by merchants, who, on repayment, 
refused to receive interest* Xkm Andres Arguelles 
lent twenty thousand 'dollars to the hank» without 
interest or receipt. This sum was refunded to him 
tn three months mt ^ the prqfiU of the estahUsh-* 
ment. 

r 

Even the Indian character speedily underwent a 
perceptible change. Accustomed to be deceived, and 
consequently to deceive, they could neither speak tiie 
truth, nor believe in the truth when it was spoken to 
them. Although these poor people had become en- 
titled by law to the privileges of dtisens, yet such 
was their distrust of the cruel whites, that they con- 
sidered the abolition of the tribute and the mUa to 
be some kind of trap to ensnare them into the com- 
mission of a fault. Most of the priesthood abstained 
from every endeavour to dispel this illusion, because 
general freedom would do away with that system 
of poMgos, or domestic servitude, by which these 
pastors^ as well as the caciques, benefit most mar 
teriaUy. Thus the best intended decrees in favour 
of the aborigines will be slow in producing the proper 
* effect. Prejudices and timidity on their own part, 
and tlie interest of those who still keep up the deiu* 
aion, in order to profit by the gratuitous labours of 
others, will combine to counteract the mobt benevolent 
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yiewft of the patriotic gofenunent Time itself must 

Ik seconded by philaiitliropic and strong efforts on 
the part of prefects of departments^ goyemors of 
provinces, and other piincipal authoritieB, and posi- 
tive benefits must be conferred on the Indians, and 
actually felt as such by them, in order to produce 
the proper impression. 

In couiorioity to the new order of things, General 
Miller issued vadous proclamations to enforce go- 
vernment decrees intended to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Indians, but to little real effect. How- 
ever, the punctual payment for provisions and forage 
taken &om the Indians ; the fair remuneration made 
to all such as were employed by government ; and a 
regular reward of two or three reals to the bearer of 
e^ ery official coinmunicatioii, created confidence, in 
spite of the mistrustful disposition of this poor people. 
Having been accustomed to be impressed, to convey 
despatches, and to perfoiiii all kiuLls of public labour, 
without pay or recompense, a triiiing reward inva- 
riably given now led them to compare the present 
with the past, and they were equally pleased and 
surprised at the contrast. Major Ballejos, onie of 
the prisoners released from the casemates of Callao 
in 1820, was at this time town-major. He entered 
ipto the spirit of extending protection to the Indians, 
and his zeal and humanity assisted in producing a 
most favourable effect. 

Soldiers who mounted guard at the door of the * 
government-house, and one of the prefect's own ser- 
vants, were flogged for employing Indians, contrary 
to the spirit of the .late vq^Uons, inthepreseooeof 
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the injured party. It had been customary with the 
royal aimy».aiid too much so even with the patriot sol- 
diers, to lay hold of the first Indian they met in the 
street, and compel him to clean out their barracks, to 
fetch wood and water, and perform the most menial 
offices. Habit had familiarized the officers to the 
custom, and they seldom corrected the evil ; what, 
too, is most remarkable, the Indian soldiers were the 
most t) rannical in exacting these degrading services 
from their brethren. 

Another trifling incident produced a powerful 
effect upon the long-suffering aborigiuLs. The miners 
(iutogueros Jf ambitious of displaying their patriotism, 
agreed, at a meeting of the municipality, in open 
cahildoy that a real should be deducted by the bank 
of Rescate for every mark of silver sold there, towards 
a general subscription to defray the expenses of the 
reception and entertainment of Greneral Bolivar at 
Fotosi. The officers of the bank improperly made a 
similar deduction from the puehe9, or lumps of silver 
and gold brought for sale by the Indians. As soon 
as the prefect heard of this proceeding, he went to 
the bank, where a number of Indians were waiting 
payment for their metal. Upon inquiry it was 
ascertained that ninety-five dollars had been thus 
improperly deducted ; but as it was impossible to 
discover tlie proportion in which each Indian had 
been a loser, the prefect ordered his interpreter to 
explain, in the Quichua language, that the officers of 
the bank had incurred his displeasure for the impo* 
sition practised; ihat Indians might apply to him 
personally for redress in case of future causes of 
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ooraplaiiit; and that as the indiTidual owners of the 

ninety-five dollars could uot be traced with accuracy, 
those pvesent should scramble for the ninety-five dol^^ 
]&m unjustly stopped, with the addition of five dollars 
j&oxa liis own pocket. One huudred dollars, in small 
silver cdn, were then brought out from the bank, and 
the prefect threw them amongst the crowd with his 
own hands. Thenceforth the Indians, instead of 
frequently disposing; as formerly, of their pitches in 
a contraband manner, by which the government lost 
a considerable revenue, brought their silver to the 
hank, free from the appreh^sion of extortion. 

It lias been asked by an entertaining writer of 
travels in South America^ ^ What have the Indians 
^ined by the revolution?'' To this we answer, the 
abolition of the following horrid oppressions : . 

The mita. 

Perpetual minority *, 

Domestic servitude as pangos^ and 

The tribute, 

Seconded by the general good will of the people^ 
the pretect was enabled to establish a well regulated 
. police. The streets were regularly swept, the houses 
whitewashed, and the town acquired au air of neatness 
and comfort very unlike the state in which the pa- 
triots found it. The overland post, twice a month, 
between Potosi and Buenos Ayies, was re-established. 
The road from Lenas to Potosi, and that from Po^ 

* 

* AoBOidIng to Ae Iswa oftiie Indies, no Indian conld nfcr intolniinetiont 

above die value of fifty dollars without the sanction of the ** protector de lot 
mturales" (protector of the aborigines), an oliicer appointed by the kine of Spain. 
There was one in every province. These '" natural protectorti, ' iiaviug great 
a|ipiiitowtwi, cbeMe4 UiepoorIodi«i)iini|uN|tiQavr. 

\ 
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tosi to the confines ot the department towards Chu- 
qiiisaca, one of the worst in Peru, to the extent of 
thirty leagues, were repaired. Although Potosi was 
the last town in Peru that became independent^ it 
was the first to raise a monument to its libeiatois; 
for, previous to General Bolivar's arrival, an obe- 
lisky sixty feet high, was erected in the principal 
square. 

Many reforms having been effected, useful insti- 
tutions next became the object of consideration. It 
hanng been decided, that ft college ^r the study 
of mineralogy should be established at Potosi, the 
prefect was authorized to take the necessary steps to 
liroeure professors, books, instruments, &c. It was 
afterwards determined that the course of instruction 
should be more general, allowing mineralogy always 
to hold the first rank. General Miller was to have 
been the patron of the new college. Amongst other pre- 
paratory measores, he inspected various public build- 
ings, and made choice of the convent of San Francisco 
as the most suitable to be converted into a college. His 
fiiequent visits there excited the fears of the monks. 
Perceiving this, he said one day to the prior, ** I see 
you are alarmed. I will put an end to your suspense, 
by at once telling you my intention. I mean to re- 
commend this convent to be taken for a collegial esta- 
blishment. If you have any objection to this plan, write 
'to the liiberator, to General Sucre, or to any one else, 
and state them. I will give you fair play, and if 
you a^e at last compelled to move, I promise that the 
change shall not be the worse for any of you.** The 
monks, who had prepared to thwart, if possible, any 
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propoial that interfered with their reMmf^ seemed 

to be disarmed by this trauk declaration, and threw 
n6 difficulties in the way ; but General Miller left 
Potosi before he could cany the projected plan into 
execution. The monks of this convent j$eidom slept 
within its walls. 

Some years before this, a dreadful catastrophe 
happened to another of the uiouasteries, part of 
which had been used by the royalists as a powder 
magazine. One night, at twelve o'clock, during 
a tremendous atorm, the lightning unfortunately 
struck the magazine, which exploded, and destroyed 
nearly the whole of the buUdiug. The next morning 
hardly a vestige of the immense pile was standing. 
Every one deplored the loss of the righteous friars 
who had been its occupants. A most anxious 
search was noade throughout the ruins for their 
hallowed remains. The people, thus piously occu- 
pied, were amazed from time to time by first one 
oi, the monks of the convent joining them and 
then another, till, after toiling for nearly two hours, 
they had the satisfaction to discover that not one of 
the holy fathers had suffered from the dreadful ca- 
lamity. Each of them very ingeniously accounted 
for his absence without compromising the sanctity of 
his character. It appeared that they had all been em- 
ployed in works of charity and general beneficence. 

The intended visit of General Bolivar to Potosi 
having been officially announced. General Miller pre- 
pared the government-house * for the Liberatui s re- 

/ * No other house in Potosi has the convenience of a chimney. The brasero 
ft tUMd In cold weather, acomding to the Spanish cuHom. 
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ception. It is one of the finest and best constructed 
residences between Lima and Buenos Ayres. The 
rooms are well-proportioned, and profusely ornamented 
with gilding, large mirrors, and elegant cliandeliers. 
As carpets were not to be procured, the floor was 
covered with fine scarlet cloth, and the house re- 
fiuuihhed, with a view to comfort as well as conve- 
nience. The town of Potosi being destitute of most 
of the luxuries of life, a number of mules was sent 
to Tacna for dinner-services, hard-ware, and glass. 
A confflderable supply of wine, .liqueurs, English 
porter and cider, and other articles, was procnrecL 
It was the custom of the prefect to give a dinner 
every Sunday to the heads of the different depart* 
ments, together with some of the principal inha- 
bitants. These persons became speedy converts to 
champaign, which, until then, had perhaps never 
been seen in Potosi. Claret and port were sel- 
dom suffered to pass untouched, but very few had 
the courage to venture upon malt liquor, until 
the antipathy gradually wore off by force of ex- 
ample, and then pale ale became the favourite be- 
verage*. 

English manufactures were at first exorbitantly 
dear. A glutted market soon reduced the prices and 
a general taste for them was diffused. The soldiers, 
who were paid once a mouth, usually laid out the 
disposable surplus in the purchase of articles of British 
fabric. The Indian popidati<m, whose garments had 

« 

* After General Miller left Potoei. he diaeomd that his seryani* weie a«- 

aistonicd to sell to the Indians, who came into town from distant parts of 
the country, empty porter and wine bottle* at a dollar, and a dollar and a kal^ 
each. 
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Wore Hem confined to the coane woollens of tHe 

country, now bought English manufactures. 

The society of Potod was, at this tiiue» rendered 
mole than usaally good by fortuitous circonistaaoes. 
•A number of the wives of royalist officers and civi- 
lians naturally retired to the place which held out the 
longest for the king. Twenty or thirty of these ladies 
were natives of Salta, where grace and beauty seem to 
have estaWshed their abode. The mumcipolity, the 
merchants, the officers of the garrison, gave splendid 
•balls * in succession to the new prefect, who gave one 
in return. At these, as well as at private parties, there 
was as much beauty, elegance, and graceful dancing, 
.and perhaps more gayety and good-humoured frank- 
-ness than is to be met with in many European cirdes. 

The society was further improved and enlivened 
by an influx .of gentlemen, who came attended with a 
numerous dvil Staff, to bargain for mines, or to take 
possession of others purchased in Loiidou, sometimes 
of persons t^ho'had as much right to dispose of them 
88 of so many square leagues of ocean. Some of the 
mines so sold had been given away t. Other asso- 
ciations were formed at Buenos Ayres, Salta, Are- 
quipa, &c. for getting legal possession of mines for 
the sole purpose of selling them to European specu- 
latovs. These feiail associations ^ntributed also to 
increase the population of Potosi by the endless im- 
iportation of agents, who, carried away by sanguine 

* A baUia South America opens. with a minuet. Cdantry-dances, waltze% 
and dances peculiar to th« oooDtrjr foUow. Quadriilea me danced in Bueoot 
Ayres and in Chile. 

t Mines, unworked for a year and a day, b6Mmc Ae property 4^ any person 

who chooses to denovinrp, nnrl rlahn thc-m for the purpose of working them. The 
daiinant has only to prove the fact, and to pay aome small fees of office. This 
ia calkd giving them nway. 
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hopes, were amoDgst the most m&ny members of 
society. 

While all these gentlemen were busily employed 
in outbidding each other» or. in bringing their multi^ 
form contracts to a ccmdnsion, a circumstance oc- 
curred which produced a paralysing stand to business, 
and which will show that heads were crazed in Potosi 
as well as elsewhere. This was the announced ar- 
rivaly at Cordova, of an Engiistiman who was never 
ipdten of by any humbler denomination than the 
GRAND COMMISSIONER. He was described to be 
the representative of a board of pe^s and princes^ 
and to be amply furnished with the means, and duly 
empowered to buv up all the mines of Pern, I^'or a 
month} every succeeding morning produced its report 
of the daily progress of the grand commissioner. Go- 
vernment-house was haunted by anxious inquirers. 
The prefect himself was scarcely less solicitous to 
ascertain who it was that was about to honour tiie 
department with his presence. The expected arrival 
of Bolivar became, for the time, an object of secon- 
dary interest* Curiosity was strained to the utmost, 
but still the grand commissioner did not appear. 
Unlike his fellow-labourer in the same vineyard, uii« 
like the head commissions, who crossed the Pampas 
on the wings of the wind; scaled the Andes with the 
tpeedf and gave to his descriptions the vundneM^ o^ 
lightning; who rode a race of six thousand miles 
against time, and came in a-HEAD ; who, on his return 
to England, gave to his h^lMmnded employers, seated 
on velvet cushions around directorial boards, rough 
NOTES instead of polished ingots ; — our grand com-t 

VOL. II. S 
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commissioner, tm the coutrary, pursued no such 
meteor-like course. He neither outstripped the 
ostrich, Bw frightened the viscacha; but advanced, 
with a measured stateliuess, which gave leisure for 
every imagination in Potosi to become exceedingly 
inflamed. Sub-commissioners, secretaries, under-se* 
cretaries, mineralogists, smelters, chemists, draftsmen, 
aurveyoiq, assayers, goldbeatersy silvmmiths, diap* 
lains, surgeons, and grave-diggers, with their re- 
spective wives and families, were supposed to form, 
his multitudinous retinue. Wliile every mind was 
on the tenter-hooks of suspense, a letter, signed 
plain ''Jos£PH And&ews,'' was received by the 
prefect, who thus discovered that el Oran Camm» 
onado ]3ritanico was no other than liis highly es- 
teemed friend Captain Andrews, now become agent of 
an association,'the directors of which had, like othersi 
raised their expectations to the highest pitch of ex^ 
tcavagance. But, in the end* empty pockets were 
found to be the natural consequence of empty heads, 
and severe, disappointments arose on the very spot 
where nature had provided, for rational enterprise, 
the means of ample remuneration, had prudence been 
consulted, foresight employed, . and economy adhered 
to. Captain Andrews was one of those who husbanded 
the resources of his employers, and at the same time 
acquired the confidence of the most respectable mine- 
hdders. Had he been sufficiently supported by the 
company he represented, he would have been able to 
have done more, at a trifling expense, than most of 
the vest of the mine-hunting brotherhood, who had 
gone to such enormous exj^>ense, particularly in 
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jsendiDg cut inachiiiezy whkh was niBver made uite o& 
We do not concader ourselves competent to give a 



decided opinion upon miniug affairs; but there are 
certainly many mines in Peru, particulady at PuiKn 
Goantajaya, and Pasco, which, under proper ma- 
nagementi offer the £airest prospect of profft ; but 
disappointment or ruin must be the inevitable rediflt 
of disproportionately expensive establishments. 
' The goM washings, or lavaderos, of Tipuani, in 
the province of Larecaja, are about sixty leagues 
north-east of the city of La Faz. They are found 
in three streams wliieh descend from that part <^ the 
Cordillera, ealled Ancoma^ which is always coveted 
with snow. These lavaderas have been worked from 
iJie time of the Inc«s» ad is proved l^ implement! 
<HM»sionally found embedded in the alluvial soil ; and 
what shows the tact and inteiligenceS)f the ancient 
Peruvians is, lliat those implements have invariably 
been found in s])()ts the most productive. The la- 
vaderos cease where the river Tipuani takes the 
name of Beni, and where it becomes navigable for 
boats to the Amazons. Gold, in pepitaSy or grains, 
is found ten or twelve yards below the surface, in a 
stratum of clay from one to two yards in thickness. 
Its quality is twenty-three and a half quilates. The 
working of the lavaderos is done by manual labour. 
The pits are kept free of water by means of buckets, 
although the mountains are covered with fine timber 
trees, and pumps could easily be made. The climate 
is hot, and agues are. prevalent. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Peni are gradually 
beginning to experience the benefit which has been 
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confened upon tbon by the repeal of the andent op^ 

pressive laws. In the districts that produce gold, 
their exertions will be redoubled, for they now work 
for themsdves. They can obtain this predous metal 
by merely scratching the earth, and, although the 
oollectiou of each individual may be small, the aggre- 
gate quantity thus obtained ^mH be far from inconsi« 
derable. As the aborigines acquire comparative 
wealth, they wiU attain a desire for the minor com- 
forts of life. Hie consmnption of European manu^ 
factures will be increased to an incalculable degree, 
and the effect upon tlie general comineEise of the world 
will be sensibly percdved* It is for the ftrst and 
most active manufacturing country in the world to 
takeaproperadvantageof the opening thus affoided* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Upper Peru. — General assembly. — Its proceedtogs* — Republic 
of Bolim^ — ^Aggresnon of the Braxilians.— General BoliTar aeto 
out from LiiDa.^Ui8 tour^— Arrival at Potosi* — ^Rejoicbg8i«— 
" Mine tnusactioiifl. — The Liberator proceeds to Chuquiaaca. — 
. Geneial Miller sets out en leave of abeence for England. 

The proTinoes of Upper Peru, previous to the ve- 
'Volution^ fdrmeda part of tlie vioeroyalty of Buenos 
« Ayres. However, as the manners, customs, and even 
language, of the nuyoiity of the inhabitants were ex* 
.iremely dissimilar to those of the natives of the pro- 
vinces of the Rio de la Plata, the Argentine republic 
igeoerously and judiciously relinquished its daim, and 
concurred in allowing it to decide upon its own poli- 
tical destiny, agreeably tQ the known views of the 
Liberator and General Sucre. The latter was to con- 
tinue the exercise of the supreme pow er until a new 
government should be regularly organized. 

Fifty-four deputies were chosen to express the 
wishes of the people at large upon the question, 
-whether Upper Pern should incorporate itself with 
Lower Peru ; re-incorporate itself with Buenos Ayres; 
or declare itself an independent state. The general 
assembly met at Chuquisaca, in August, 1825, and 
proclaimed the national will to be, that Upper Peru 
should become an independent nation. 
. The deputies having fulfilled «the object for which 
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they had been eonyened* it was hoped lather than 
expected that they would have fiepaiated in order to 

make way for a general legislative body. Unwilling, 
however^ to lelinquish the captivating title of legis- 
lators, the deputies continued their session, and, as- 
suming congressional powers, passed various laws. 

* They decreed that Upper Peru shonhl in future be 
called Bolivia. They put forth a declaration of in- 
dependence very proper in its intention, but so pomp- 
ously written as almost to throw an air of ridicule over 
the whole proceeding. The assembly voted at the 
«ame time that its president. Doctor Serrano, should 
be styled and addressed as His EzcELLSKCY. Tliejr 
next decreed that they themselves should each re- 

. eeive a ^to, or daily alowance. 

A minion of dollars was voted, to General Bolivar, 
as a reward for his past eminent services ; but 
the Liberator, with characteristic disinterestedness 
and magnanimity, accepted the gcant only upon 
condition that the money should be employed in 

. purchasing the liberty of about one thousand n^ib 
slaves existing in Bolivia. A million of dollars was 
also voted to those who had served in the campaigiipL 
of 1884* 

The assembly, not content with the pleasures of 
legislation only, assumed on some occasions the exe^ 
cutive power* General Sucre being absent from 
Chuquisaca, the assembly, in order to celebrate their 
own installation, and their adoption of a new name for 
the country, sent a circular to the prefects, dedring 
them to order Te Deum to be sung, salutes of arw 
tillery to be fired, and illuminations to be made. 
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Tlus order was not obeyed by the prefect of FoUm, 
in consequeiice of its not coming through the exe- 
cutive power. A call for money was also made soon 
afterwards by the assembly; but this demand met 
with the same Cute, on the same account. 
' A few days after the af^Eiir of Ayacucho, and before 
the news of it ciould have crossed the western frontier 
Ime of Brazil, a party of about two hundred Bra- 
zilian troops took possession of the Upper Peruvian 
province of Chiquitos, in the name of the Emperor 
Don Pedro. The commandins^ officer wrote a letter 
of defiance, in the most inilated style, to General 
Sucre* But so soon as a company of patriot infantry 
made its appearance, tlie bombastic Brazilians sneaked 
away» and, buccaneer-lii^e, carried ofiT a quantity of 
cattle^and other property of the unprotected peasantry. 
' It was General Sucre's wish to have sent fifteen hun- 
dred men under the command of General Miller, who 
it was expected would hav« found a strong republican 
feeling in tlie inland provinces, and who tlius would 
have been enabled to have pushed on to Rio Janeiro^ 
to prevent the repetition of any imperial aggression. 

The projected advance upon Kio Janeiro may ap- 
pear to have been most Quixotic to those who only 
look to the immense breadth of the intervening tern- ' 
tory. But the Peruvian force would have entered 
the Brasils, not as enemies, but as auxiliaries to a 
strong party of malcontents known to exist there. 
Information, subsequently obtained, confirmed the 
probability, and even the facility, of realizing the 
first expectation. But General Bolivar did not approve 
of the plan, and it was, in consequence, laid^ aside. 
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. TJbe minister of tiie emperor ugnified to the go- 
vernor of MattagrosO bis majesty's ignorance and 
disapprobaticui of the marauding incursion. His 
nuyesty also (ksked that the cattle and other stolen 
property should be restored. The disavoml and the 
order were connauiiicatcd by the governor of Mata- 
grofifio to thepcefiect of the department of Santa Cruz 
de la Siena, of whieh Chiquitos is a prorince. It 
does not appear that the plundered property was ever 
restored, fut any indemnification made. The Upper 
Peruvlaas of all parties lonf^ to avenge the insult; 
and such is the state of afiiairs now in that coimtry 
that» unless peace should be concluded between the 
Brazils and Buenos Ayres, it is probable that Bon 
Pedro may be reminded of the piuudering excursion 
to Chiquitos* 

On the lOth of February, 1825, General B<^iw 
re-assembled, at Lima, the deputies of the congress 
of Lower Peru* and resigned the dictatorship ; but hef 
was solicited still to remain at the head of affairs. 
This he refused ; hut at length he acceded to the 
prayerisof the peoide» mUh. expsessions of the greatest 

reluctance. 

Having decreed that a new congress should be in* 
stalled on the 10th of February of the fcUowfaig 

year (1826), General Bolivar set out from Lima on 
the 10th of April, 1825. Travelling along the coast, 
he arrived at Arequipa on the 15th of May, and left' 
it on tiie 10th of June. He entered Cuzco on the 
26th of the same month, and on the d6th of July set 
out for La Paz, where he arrived on the 18tli of 
August, having remained a few days at Funo. H«' 
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, quitted La Paz on the 20tli of September, and ca- 
ntered Fotoai on the 5th of Octobeiw 

The whole tour had been one continued triumplt. 
:On Bolivar's approach to the capitals of departments^ 
,the prefects, at the head of the public authozitiea, ac^ 
€ompanied by a great part of the population, went 
^ut to meet him, and he was received with a degree 

pomp and rejoidng hig^y flattering to hiBfedhig& 
.Triumphal aixhes were raised, costly presents were 
4aiade to him^ and grand dinners, balls, and bull-fights 
were given. The 4uui^ hoiMnm were paid, m a 
smaller scale, at every town and village through 
Yihick he passed. Ciuoo and Potosi struck medids^ 
copp^, silvet, and gold, to conxDoeniOKate^the Lfbe^ 
xator^s arrival in those cities. 

The prefect (^Potosi, after making every neeessaiy 
arrangement for Che reception of the Liberator, set 
out, accompanied by deputies representing the muni- 
idpality, deigy, eozpocatioBs fgremioi), and public 
offices, to meet his excellency on the frontier of the 
department, where a small obelisk had been erected^ 
with an inscription oominemoiatii^; his entr^ The 
date was placed when His Excellency appeared in 
sight. 

The distance ficom LeSas, a hamlet on the frontier 

of the department, to PotOsi is about seventeen 
leagues. The road was once one of the worst in 
Peru; in many places it was dangerous to pass it 
even upon a mule*. Two hundred Indians had for 
the preceding six weeks been empk>yed upon it* 

* An atlanpthad been once made to introduce a piano forte for the lady ol 

one of the p;nvemoTs of Potfwi, but it could not be accomplished. Tbt- badness 
ot Uic road would not admit oi it& being carried even upon the siioulders of 
ladkni, ind it w« oanf«yed iMck to theeoMt. 
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In many places its direction was entirely changed. 
In short, the i^roach to Potod, by thk road, f onnerly 
so difficult, was now rendered comparatively easy. 
.Wherever the ground allowed of it, branches of trees 
mre stuck into the earth, and turned over the road, 
so as to form a kind of arcade. Doctor Don Leandro 
Usiu, governor of i^orco, an intelligent and active 
man, superintended this work with a sseal and ability 
•which did him infinite credit. Posi>ebsing a large 
mining' property, he had aided wiUi the royalists to 
the last On this account he was unpopular; but 
his useful talentis and experience prevented his removal 
by the patriots from the o&e^ of goremor <3i Poreo, 
to whidi he had been appointed by the royalists. 

The Liberator halted at Lenas, where temporary 
buildings had been erected, and where about two 
thousand Ijidians, led by their respective caciques 
and curates, were assembled to receive liim. A num- 
ber of these Indians, fantastically ornamented with 
feathers ami party-coloured garments, formed them- 
selves into small parties, and danced before him as 
be went along. His excellency partook of a collation 
which had been prepared for him. The party then 
set forward, and arrived at Yocalla, a village seven 
leagues fran Fotod, where it halted to dine, and 
remained for the night* At dawn on the following 
morning they resumed their joum^, and breakfasted 
0t ■■ , at the bouse of the curate. Hiis worthy, 
but simple, old gentleman had long ardently desired 
the honour, of being called " doctot." It was with 
the utmost delight that he had received the pre- 
fect's order to prepare for the reception of the 
Liberator. He set about decorating his house 
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mtk the greatest ailacdty» and did nut aeniple to 
bonw eren tbe omaments of his church for the 

occasion. He now hoped that the time was not fi|r 
distant when he should attain the d^^nity for whidi 
he had so long panted. His reverence possessed one 
qualificatiofi common to the majority of the learned 
profession, a smooth and eloquent tongne, »d the 
wine sent by the prefect soon put it in motion. 
Although the meal was merely a breakfast, the 
curate asked permissioa to giyi^ three toasts, which 
he honestly declared had for the last month been 
^i^ost the only subject of his meditations* The 
/speeches by whidi he prefaced them highly amused 
the company. Wliat he called toasts were orations, 
«ach of which occupied nearly half an hour in th^ 
deliirery. He prefaced the first by addressing Boi' 
hvar, bowing at the same time till his head nearly 
louchied the table, by the title of obak psincife 
(great prince) ; he next addressed Sucre, as valorous 
duke (WQUE VAJLEEOijio) ; and then the prefect, 
with something equally entertainiog« 

Finishing breakfast, the party proceeded. Upon 
coming within, two leagues of Potosi, it passed under 
the first of a series of triumphal aidies, whidi be* 
came more frequent as they more closely approached 
the town. At every third or fourth arch was a party 
of about forty Indians^ dressed out very gaudily^ 
with plumes of feathers on their heads, who, led 
by their caciques, performed a sort of bailet as the 
Liberator passed* The danoers wore round their 
necks copper medals, and the caciques silver ones, 
liaviog the head of Bolivar stamped upon them. 
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fThe membert of the numleiiNiHty on horseback, in 
their robes of o&ce, preceded by the two alcaldes, 
each^ the latter cnxrying a huge gilt staff, came oirt 
to meet the procession. The municipality were 
•followed by the clergy and corporate bodies, who, 
upon meeting the Liberator, welcomed his excellencf 
with a complimentary harane^ue, and, upon receiving 
«a gracious answer* fell into their proper places in the 
'.tear Af the train. The Libmtor soon outrode these 
gentlewieu, whose tremendous s]>urs and massive 
•silver gilt maces were not sufficient to make their 
Bosinaiites keep paee with Bolivai^s ambling palfrey. 
To increase their difiiculties, a string of mine agents 
wunted on fiery steeds, got before them, without 
paying the slightest definence to the glittering wands 
4)f office. Crowds of Indians on foot, anxious to catch 
n glimpse of .the Liberstor, had placed themselves on 
the way^side, and faDing into the procession, fal- 
lowed as soon as the principal personages had passed. 
^The official gentlemen cut, and shished, and stormed, 
and threatened, but all in vain. The Indians, who 
had never until then disputed the highway, but would 
have fallen upon their .knees to let the gilt staves 
pass, now good humour edly, but boldly, kept posses- 
sion o£ the road,.and the horsemen were obliged to be 
oimtent to move onwards with the -stream. There 
was something particularly gratifying in this tem- 
perate indication of spirit, called forth at such an in« 
teresting. moment 

■When the Liberator came within a full and clear 
view of the far-famed Cerro of Fotosi, the flags of 
Pcaru, Buenos Ayres, Chile^ and Colombia were at 
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the saine moment unfurled upon its summit. On 
his excellency's entering the town^ twenty-cme eama- 
jetas or large sliells *, the report of each of which 

equid tothatof six twenty-foarpouiidersunitedy . 
placed on the summit o£ the Cerro, were fired off. 
This aerial salute had a very singular and imposing 
effect. The deep Talleys of the sunomoding country 
echoed and re-echoed like peals of thunder. This was 
the signal of General Bolivar s having entered Potosi. 
The bdls of every church and convent rang with an 
almost deafening peaL 

Two battalions of infantry and a regiment of ca^ 
vaby were drawnr up to preserve a dear passage 
through the streets, in all ol which triuinplud arches 
had been erected* The walla of every house were 
adorned with tapestry* or silk hangings. Every 
window and every balcony was thronged with ladies ; 
the stieets weie erowded to suffocation; and ardent 
ffhm were shouted, at llie same moment, by above 
forty thousand people within the town. 

Upon alighting at the government houses under a 
grand triumphal arch, decorated with flags, the re- 
ception of his excellency was according to the Spanish 
taste. Two young dbildren, diessed aa angelic werb 
let down from the arch as he approached, and each 
pronounced a short oration. Upon entering the grand 
8alooo» six handflome woman, repcesentang the hibc 

sex of Potosi, hailed the arrival of his excellency. 
Two of them made very hue speeches, and crowned 
him with a wiieath of lamely the othezs strewed flowera 

* They might more properly be called pcUnis. They arc umi on grand oc^ 
cwfans tbe nranb. 



* 
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msmd faim which had been brought from a great 
distance for the occasion. 

Previous to partaking of any refreshment, his ex- 
oellsney proceeded to hear hig^ mass peifonned in 

the prijicipal church. The streets were lined Avitii 
troops. A salute of twenty-one guns was fired as the 
Libeislor left the govemment-honae. General 8acrie 
walked on his right liaiid, and tJie prefect on his 
left. They weie preceded by the a/ca^»i»i»»«^ro«^ 
mimicipalityy nembm of the diflf^ent corporations 
and employes. They were followed by tlieir respective 
stafili, and a vast ocmcourse of the inhabitants* At the 
door of the chinch his eimllency was received by the 
clergy, wiio sprinkled him with holy water, and con- 
dn<tted him under a canopy td a seat richly cofrened 
wiilt yelTet. A second salute was fh«d on the Liber-^ 
ator's return. Te Deum was i>ert'oriiied on successive 
days at the other draiehes, at all of whidi his ex- 
ceOency assisted in state. 

* The first ^ys of the Liberator^s residence in 
Potoai weie taken up in receiving congratulatory 
addresses. They had been drawn up with great care, 
deep study, and with an ungrudging proportion of 
the flowers of rhetotic General Bolivar particularly 
excels in giving elegant and appropriate exteniijore 
replies* In one day he gave seventeen successive 
answers, each of which might have been printed off 
as he spoke it, and u ould have been admired for its' 
peculiar applicability to the occasion. In proposing a 
toast; in letoming thanka; or in speaking upon any 
given subject, perhaps Bolivar cannot be surpassed. 
This useful aocomplishinent alone must have acquired 
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fox him xamy admkeis and supjiort^s in the course 
qi his career* 

Bull-fights, grand dinners, balls, fire-works, illu- 
minatioD^ and other signs of pubUc lejoidngs* con- 
tinued for tilie seven weeks that the Liberator re- 
mained in Potosi. On the 26th, he ascended the 
Cerro, aeeompanied by General Sucre, the preied;^ 
and all the persons of distinction in Potosi. A sort 
of collation was given upon the summit of the Cerro. 
Patriotic toasts were drank. General Bolivar prefiuaed 
one of them by observing, that the inunense ridies 
buried in the Andes, then beneath his feet, van- 
ished into nothing, when compared with the g^oiy 
of having borne the standard of liberty from the 
sultry maxg^ of the Orinoco^ to fix it upon the 
firigid peak of that mountain, whose riches bad been 
the astonishment and envy of the world.** 

A few days after the entrance c£ the Liberator^ 
General Alvear and Boctor Bias Velez arrived from 
Buenos Ayres to compliment his excellenc) in the 
name of the government of the provinces of the Rio 
de la Plata. With these gentlemen eame Captain 
Andrews, tiie grand commissioner before spoken of ; 
but so much was the public mind oecv^ed by the 
festivities, that his arrival excited but little interest. 
Besides this, a damp had been thrown upon mining' 
speculataons by the Liberator having decreed that all 
unworked mines should be the property of the state *, 
and that they should thenceforward be sold, instead of 
hmnggwem aiMiy,acGording to the okl laws of mneria, 

- ^ 

•The impolicy of thii dem mt aoon discovered, audit hu cinfie Iweo. 
mokid. 



I 

9mt 



AgE^ably , ta this new regulation, tb» goirmittw^t 
oflto4 fior 9ale . ib» iriiolf ^ the imappiopKMited 

iiiine^ of Upper Poru. A million of dollars was bid 
{91 tliem by^ the wpr^nta^vas of a cawpaay in 
JBiunoft Aynes. ThaigE9eBientwa8diwpmi^i|,9igned> 
^d \vai» to have been ratified in thirty days. In the 
,i|ieiu» tiuhi^ thua ngeAta #C flOEtttthev wHttpt^jF otoed 
twjilTe handved thoonttd doUavs^ tel^GSiipiiiB* An- 
drews surpassed them both, by otieriiig ^ millioti and 

4iiil£ of ^oUan* Gtfiml£olim» Jhownoa omMCKliig 
that A stSl Uigpi^ir pria9 wa/s^to jObtahMdln Londwij 

XlWed ageats. t^pf oceed thither ^c^r. t^e^ purpose of 
nieyitiairi^^ (t|ie Uj^tteci. )mV btfw'tli^ -le^ebed 
Buenos Ayresi they found the bubble had burst in 
England, and thoy pf pf^^niy^ |ko iwtlm iiim iba 
shores of the Plata. 

During the rusidence of General Miller at Potosi, 
8 «eveie mdi^position rendered it necessary for him to 
Mh^4he AtdpibittAted chalybeate baths of Don Di^' 
five leagues distant fruni the town, On the road to 
GhtiqiuBaca. ^^Tfae waters at the sprhig aie 100° of 
Fahrenheit. General Miller received little lelief : hier 
complaint originated in the -liver; and was supposed' 
to have beeii.eMaed bjs iiniBket*bftU having gt&ted 
it as itiiaflsed thnwigh Hie body. Hiegf»»i«l heaUjt 
continuing fax from good, he was advised by Dr. 
IS^ieboi an enunentEiigli^wgeoinwholMd attended' 
him at Puno, to proceed to London for the sake of 
obtaining the best surgical advice. The struggle for 
independenee being over, and the General considenng 
himself at liberty to gratify Lis anxious desire to 
revisit his native country^ had applied for two years* 
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leave of absence Sn August, pievlmn to BoHyaFe 

arrival at Potosi. The Liberator and General Sucre 
made the meet flattering and earnest requests for liim 
to eontiiiiie at tlie bead of bis departmental govism- 
ment ; but, the state of his health absolutely requiring 
that he should visit Europe* he reiterated his demand 
ibr leave ofalMence^ which he obtained, and g«ve over 
his command to G}eneral Urdimiuea on the 24th of 
October, IMS. 

Genera!' WSim leoetved WS» upon the Pmivlfm 
agents in London for twenty thousand dollars, being 
his shaie of tiie million ol dollars gnmted by Upper 
Peru to the liberating army. Generel Bolivar was, 

the. same time, pleased to do him the unsolicited 
faimonv of 9&MADg Hie following testimonial^: 

To all whom the present may concern, greeting. 

" I certify that the General of division Don Guil- 
lermo Milte served under my iffifssB thxoiighguf 
the campaign of 1824, during which he performed 
his duty in a manner worthy of admiration. The 

• A los que la presentc vicrm, saludo. Tcrtifico quee! Ociicral division 
D* Ott^llernw Miller Mtado a mit oidenes en toda i» ounpaaa 4el aiio veiii* 
tieattn^'en I* cmI lia eumpHdo oon tu debar de un modo dlgno de adminMsbii* 
En el combate de Juntn quedo mandaiido nueatra caballcria, oon el valor que 
•iempce le ha distinguido. £n Ayacucho tubo el misino mando, y lo desempefi^ 
ON aqndb Itlrepidez y ackrto quetHtoi)oattlbaycK» tik tiofenia. £1 OeDeral 
MUltf fuede Im primetos que emprendieron la Ubertad del Peru, y ea de Im 
ultimo^ que Ta hn visto trinmflir. Su activldad, m moderadon, j su conducts 
moral io haii liecho recomendable a los ojos de sua gefcs, ylos pueblos que ha 
mandado, lo ban xetpetado oomo a un buen magi»trada El Genernl Miller no 
ha participado jamas dc ningima de las facciones que han tenidri tn t \ Peru: 
poc el ooousario, los gobiemos suceaivoe, y los diferentes generalM, que han man. 
dado d cgordlo, han paesto entera oonfianza en mi fidelidad. Pm oomeeneneift 
deeatoa servicios, ol gobierno del Peru ha reconi]Htnado dignamente al General ' 
D. OoUlermo MiUer. Dado en el cuartel general de Potos^ » 28 de OctuJne 

de ins. 

Por O. de S. £. (Firraado) B0L1Va«« 

FsLin Samtiaoo £»Bx6f, 8ccrMariii.fenffaL 
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eauuiittld of our cavalry derolyed npondum at iht 
hMt <»f Jmin, in whMi he aeqnitCei- Umsdf vMt 

the valour by which he hm always tx^eii distinguished. 
He retainad ^Mmla MnmtM bH Ayamho, 'where 
he displayed that kiM^HUly ai^ tttet. whieh* so nmdi 

contributed tp the vicMy. • • . . ' . 

* ^^lenaral MMkffiwiramotigilptbft'liM^ 
took to achieve the-lteeddm' of Peru, and is one of 
those who tematoed to tlie last to beholdit£r tiiuniph. 
Hift^ aeiiVityi aoitnilthfii/ aM> ptMtia'iHntii- Ob- 
tained for him the e^steeni of his comuiaiiders, "ivhilst, 
in the distiacU and departiiieiil» over which he pre* 
sided lie 4b f^ilieiM: as » good «<agi^ ' • 

General Miller lias never taken part in anyoCithb 
factaoDi^ wiUd^ have.agitalied Pmi: oaailhe coniatajf 
the aacoes^ve govemmeirtSy and the vaHoos generale 
who commanded the army, have all placed un- 
liimted'ooiifide]ioriii hia*fi^lity. Iti ebd^tteiice of 
^i96B flen4^, Ite govenunent of Fern hashoAottf^ 
ably recompensed General Don Guillermo Miller. 
Given at head^uaifters Poto»V the &9th of OctOb^j 

(^gned) Boi^ivAK. ' 

By order of his Excellency, 

(countersigned) 
Felipe Santiaoo EsxENds, Secretary-generaL* 

On the 1st of November the Liberator left Potosi, 
* and proceeded to. Chuquisaca* General Miller fol- 
lowed two days afterwards, and remained there until . 

' the 11th, when he took leave of General Bolivar, and 
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leturned to PotosL Chuquisaca is the seat of an 
uniyeiisiAy, and may be called the Oxford of Ponk 
Its climate is the most delicious that can be imagined. 

Geueial Miller set out fsom Pptosion the moniii^ 
of the $6th November. The street in front of hie 
house was crowded with people. General Urdiiuinea ; 
the officers of thegairi8on;tlK heads of departments; 
the members of ibe municipality ; of the gremios, or 
corporations ; and many of the clergy, all on horse- 
bidc» ijnciwfipamed Hie Geneml a cimsiderable distance 
on the road. 

He received firom all the most satisfactory demon- 
stations of dieib good wishes. ThejF soqfirefised tludr 

deep regret at the determination he had taken ; 
lamented the necessity which had compeUed him to 
il ; • and' ui^ged, with the nMHit eamest ei^tmties^ his 
^ipeedy return. ^ 

Notwithstanding the intense desie which the Ge« 
Bioid felt to'be again in England, he could not leanfo^ 
these, warm-hearted people without feelings of the 
moit pdgnant icgnft It was sane days b^ore he 
could allogetber shdke off the depression of i^pMts 
caused by ' this interestii^ s^aratiou. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Biflgvaphiciil ikeCdi of General IMiw^His itaff.— Br. Mower 

Belford Wilson. 

The coiiBpicuous pnrt which General BoUw Im- 
acted throughout the leyolution in Colombia, and adi 

the close of that in Peru> renders it imperative on u^; 
to give some account of a cbazaeter . identified with 4Q 
many great and extraordinary events. 
. When tlie Liberator was in Potosi, he casually re- , 
marked that» of the* numerous biogvapliies which had 
been written of lijiii, not one of them could claim the 
merit of accuracy. Upon this General Miller oh<\ 
served, that as, on his arrival in£ua;ope, he would be 
expected to possess considerable information (;n the 
subject, he should be glad to befuinisbed with soni^ 
correct data from which he would be a^e ^sfactpijKly 
to reply to any inquiries. In consequence, General 
Sucre was good enough to draw up an outline pf the. 
Liberator's career ; and, notwithatandfog its imper- 
fections, arising from its being h^tUy performed, 
the source from whence it is derived VfiVi render it 
peculiarly interesting. Great part of the foUowing 
sketch is an abridged translation of that document. 

Simon Bolivar was born at Caracas on the 25th 
of July, 1783. He lost his parents at an early age ; 
and, in his si:iteenth year, was sent to Euro^ to 
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finidi his education. He nrade the tour of France 
and Italy. Having married at Madrid, he embarked 
for Venezuela^ wlSiere his wife died a few months 
after her arrival. Bolivar went a second time to 
Europe, and was present at the coronation of Napo- 
leon. He returned to Gaxacas in eompany with £m- 

paran, appointed captain general of Venezuela by the 
central junta at Seville* Soon after the raising of the 
standard of independence (19th AprO, 1810) in that 
country, he was sent to solicit the protection of Great 
Britain. He was well received by the Marquess Wel- 
lesley, then secretary for foreign affairs. The British 
government offered its mediation between Spain 
and her colonies^ hut the offer was rejected by the 
court of Madrid. Bolirar retomed to his own country, 
accompanied by General Miranda, who was placed 
In command of the Venezuelan troops. But the 
molutionary governuient was too feebly organized to 
give efficiency to the military force. Divisions arose, 
and the cause of independence was on the retrograde, 
when the dreadful earthquake of 181^, and the sub- 
sequent invasion by the Spanish force imder General 
Monteveide, foar the iSm^ precluded all possibility of 

success. 

Bolivar, alleging that General Miranda had be- 
trayed his Goontry by capitulating to Monteverde, 
irrested Miranda at La Guayra. Bolivai then de- 
manded his passport, and when taken before Monte- 
yefde, the Spanish general said that Colonel Bolivar's 
request should be complied with, as a reward for his 
havinjp served the long of Spain by delivering up 
Miranda. Bolivar answered that he arrested him to 
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punish a tndtor * to hit country, aiicl not to'sem die 
king. This answer had nearly included him in the 
[general proscription ; but the good oBtees of Don 
Francises Itufbe, ^emUsary to Montcnrerdb* proemred 
i the passport, and Bolivar was allowed to sail for Cu- 
- la^oa. From that ishind he went to Carthagena, 
where he obtained Ae command of a smaU fbree, witli 
which he proceeded up the Magdalena^ and having 
beaten parties g£ the royalist txioapB atTaiious prints 
on that river, he continued his march from Ocana to 
Cucuta, and solicited assistance irom the government 
of Cundinsixnarca. Five hundred Inenirere jrfaeed sft 
liis disposed , and with these, added to his own small 
party, BoUvar undertook to e&oct the liberation of 
his country. Four tiiousand fipaniards under Oe^ 
neral Correa were, at that time, on that part of the 
Venezuelan frontier. A division of these was beaten 
by General Bolivar, Who pursued has mardi to 
Truxillo, defeating on the way several royalist de- 
tachments* ' 

The Spaniards, 'ftoii the ^ommeneemeiit <tf the 
war, put to death every person that they found with 
arms in their hands* The 8outh Ameridaos, oil 
the contrary, gave quarter to those royalists who 
fell into their power. The natives cpnsequ^tly pre- 
ferred entering the myaiipt rajoks,. leellii^ secure that, 
in case of tiieir being made prisoners, their lives would 

• Bolivar seems to have been hurrl <1 into drt-adful error by the warmth ofhis 
ieelingB. Hot only is the expediency oi the (^nittiiafiop i^a^ttedj hi- cg^- wit- 
nines of the first respectability, but also that Miranda had no other altemauve. 
The rich and influential inhabitants withheld ^Ifb v^ffgi^ dm i^MfSpf 
litical scnfiirentii had undtrj^one a change ; 1)ut because fh^v saw the vi«'eit'<;Kn«ij» 
of Kacriiiang property and lite in a wild atuanpt to |ten:^ s(c^ai public 
oplnioi^ the Dulk of the people having beoome deddedlir lovalista in principle 
ever since the carthciuakc, which had been ref^DfiqiMC^ \f-w^ itiNljtafA MJ^ 
judgment of heaven upon the insurgoit ouiae. 
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mider whieh he kftieured, and as a retaliation far the 
hmi^ bvtUxh^ne^ coaixnitted by the Spaniards^ issued 

time forward, he should wage arwar of extermination, • 
ThiA 4^c^i^Uoii;o£ ^u^0fj^ cL rm^t^ m the part of 
4^.i&449endents nmde;^ ittOfgst ia^Ast xioep^ 
^ual on both sides. • ? 

» , Bi^yy, ^w>g .^leB OT ^bed liis siptUixM^is into two 
^ ^vislopn, fi^l^^ted the^mmsnd the Bteond As 
active General" Rfv^. 3olivar himself p^etrated the 

^aivdie, Varinas, TahiuuQa, land^Toreonea He AfSi 
^van^'lp yi/ct^^«» within twenty leagues of C%- 
]xu»iB^.wlift^il|^;«asakiet ]^J'.%ailn^^ool&UD(^ 
fwlio sued for, and obtained, a eapitnlatSon. The con- 
queror entere4 M$ native city in triumph. But tiiis 
4id mot put an end to war. Xhe Spatiiarda vngse 
faithless in the observance of the cajritulatioii, and 
Greneral Monteverde, from within the walls of. Puerto 
CabeUo,^ fomented- tfad dJocoid lAidi fttiavatled itt^Jie 

interior provinces. About this time a bti'ong reiil- 

fytc^sfii^t .arM^qA firom §ppin. ; B^M^V obliged 
jto eTaeoalajGaxajCai^ l^ut ihe royalists beaten «t 
Viguiriaia, Barbula, aad Las Trincheras. However, 
jtb^ ^"gefp^jIB^^ time to raise fxm 

thousand tacnnts 1^ t^e province oiOm^ wtddh had 
always shown itself inimical to the cause of inde- 
pendbice. BdiiMr next gained the impiOKtaiit baltfe 
t>f Ayaulfe, attd iM-pomeieA himself of Gkraito • Ob 
the Sd January, 1814, General Bolivar assembled 
the public authmtieB the city of Caracas* add te- 
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mgaed, to them the AipraaM-aaihiiffity ^ bad ezeFo 
cM^iad whidildAMinqilii baiinmleA Wbdl 

They, however, refiised to adtnit his re^ignatioa; 

tmdua^mfoa^ldm tiie uttibie^LiBSft^Toa 09 Viit- 
jisn7efi'A^iiiidiMiii«i:idm:INd»te > 

Abeut this period a Spaniard, Don Jose Tom^ 

lution in theLlimoi, an immense tHMtt dl levd>mtnt7y 

iHrhich trayersesithe oentre of Venezuela) aad extends 
te tke aomBaam ef New Qiringite . BaM'ftE|piinHl 
a force, Tvhich consisted of men mostly chosen^ fe 
Iheix desperate chaiader, whan he led on by pro- 
miM of indiscriiKiuiate fdiiiiden.sidjbytlaviiftiiiig tiie 
greatest rewards upon tliu perpetrators of the most 
jeyoHaag iatittdtifliL > The trfck of these ruffiaiis^ 

the aged and the' defenceless. General Bolivar, who 
•Jbad 4fitoialied.a>pajrtM£ iatof^roe* in piaBiiiti.of^€«- 

-bead against Bo ves, who had nearly 6ve times that 
osiiiberf AlvclfipDSMiflAldmsekf ii£ll»fe]^ 
of Aragua, anA dMti^oydrgsnirpkilot 
to d^eck his progress. Boiiirar tooki up a position at 
jfiflDnMataOitairfBkr.^toimiv^ MiwDf 
attacks in the space 6f forty days reduced the niuaMr 
o£ Bolivar's force to four hundred. Oevallos had * 
i»f«ililttil»thoflflbaMiof jhi^^ re- 

inforced by General Cagigal, had penetrated to Va- 
IfiOfcia.. Tiai^ vpatdot^disisioB oLikai east* hayiugtde- 
Sealbi&^Bov6»'%t.{Botu^ eompellBd/bim^^ 
retire to the Llanos, and liaving subsequently united 
with the remains of General Bolivar's force, marched 
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iackbd andi defeated by ^fivar» who then de^ched 

of Goto to subisMoifJaiiAlUiRiidf inaniiied agaont 

i^yes. J3oli\ar was QYerwheliued h)^ munbers^at La 

iiianDajr(^^ <l&r«waer tben obliged tOiftbakiddaGairiic^ 
' TliB .aam& day witnessed the afiOectizig spectatieiof 
hN«w4:tih9ii8tiid iiAabildiilft/lein^ ^UmM 
and property at the mercy of tihe rdtMess spoiler, 
vMle they theniSdii/KS ; set out >tftiaosimqtf>i disease, 
;jall4-dfiitll^>iirdiitelti|ilimil|^ ' 'r\ Mm: 'uy vj6Kt' 
• On the 17th of August, Bolivar lost the battle of 
AsMgasu . The Mihae^iiemt aSaim M Matj^x^ 

fought, with varying success. Ail being lost in the 

discordant parties of provinoialjst8» centralists, me- 

' .A'^ongxeaa'^tietaMeA 9^liT^ upon Bo- 

livar, the copimand of ■ tMe fcoNxmiOi^t^w QrimadB. 

ledged the congress, and an effort was made to estu- 
^ Ush aiooBttitutional^form jQf govemmeiit.^' v ilA* 
-iii SoMvivlHXttng p^opoMr^oltBlM)^ 

Marta, still held by the .^a^^iards, he was authorized 

liy; the .g^^insaiaiaiit) «£»jSoii^ 
. &». (frdm^; *B arfaiik .0^ CSirflhageafiv ATI»f go- 

vemox of tiiatfortr^s refused to fuxnii^ the necessary 
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Bolhvr imsled -Caitegcna, faifbi6"i»Mcli htrtt^ 

mained a conaderable time, wiieu he heard of the 
airival at - MoigaisU^ ^ ClwiicnU Moiitto^ wilii m 

Im owniiivestiugtoiceftt Uie disposal of his rival, tlie 
gwwnor of CwUmgeaa, «id,^iuwiHii^ that tb t twiwt 
of his country should continue to sufBrarfrom tfce dw* 
aensioii wMch had axise^ botvraen himself and ^ the 
fomaor, mthdceair to ifaoinioa. CSaacttt Mciim 

souu after war dii laid siege to Carthagena, which 

it had suatainad ftom Ilia ii?al pitxiat8» mb nearly 

destitute of provisions. Bolivar sent from Jamaica 
aome wpptita fcr tha 4iaiiegad|famaoii; but bafaia 
'Aef 00014 anive, that impaftaat fovtnaa ^m-ia 
^session of the Spaniards. This enabled them to re- 
^oagaar NawGiaaada* Md ^ bload of its citiaana 
mtinadetastiaamfimtfieacaffdd. 

At KingBt«Bj Bolivar mmnkwiy «fifiapad"a«aa««ii)ap- 
4ifiii. The caanal amatu/tuoc^ 4i*€(sAmffmg ujtm^ 

ments with another person caused the murderer's 
dagger to be planted in the heart of a faitMul Mr 

kymr, kiateadctf ill that of Bolivar ^ 

From .Jamaica, Hoiivar went to Hayti, and was re- 
ceived at ort-au-Piioee by Patim witb kkifd hos- 
]ritality, and urn aasiated by hiaa aa fieir as Us laaaiui 
would allow* ^. 

* Tim autfuff of these Memoin happened toVvet fti'tt fkm ittfB m tte nnle 

'boarfliniT-'hrin'rc inuliicli Bolivar lived a( Kin^'stcm. Some officLTH.of n Piritt^^h 
line-of'battle stiipj not speaking Spaoisb, requi'sted him to invite Bolivar in th<^ 
atBWiodiiiewiw tliem, TUtm ody afar wcciv pnvtoiit to the iottoded 
aiMMdnatfai of Gttmal BoUw* 
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to Maigarita, which island had lately again shaken 
€ff tine £^paiiifllL yoke. He arrived §i Jma €hdege, 
^tfkm ibe' Wae piiodaiiiitii Mptrencie cyef^of ^ve- 
public. On the 1st of Juue he sailed, and on the 
M .landed at Cmpam, wiiere'he beat nfiie imndied 
Spaoiiufde.- ' He liheii opened s eotntniiiiieiitiiiii wflh 
patriot chieftains who had maintained themselves 
in i8<M»d pariieii- diqmsed over tiie ifanoa ii/i Cu- 
mana, Barcelona, and the Apure. It is a cimous fact 
that the isolation of several of these parties was so 
eonxplele tiiat» fat many niaalhd» Hntfy did not Icnow 

of any other thau themselves being in arms for the 
delivery ai their country. It was only by their coming 
Into accidental contact tlial they diseovared that 
there was more than one patriot guerilla in ex- 
iatence*. Boiivar supplied some of them lyitii arms, 
and at (be satnd time augmented Ins own Aim 
to a thousand men. The Spaniards assembled in 
superior nnmbera to desfafoy (liein; bat Bolivar em- 
bariced, and re-landed at Oenmare, with an intention 
>of taking Caracas: but great part of the Spanish 
imny having by this time retimiedftom Hew Chnnada 
to Venezuela, Bolivar was obliged to re-embark for 
Margarita. 

In 1B17 be landed near Baieelona* where be col- 
lected seven hundred recruits, ^d marched towaids 
Caracas; but^bemg wmted in an affair at ClarineSp 
he fell back again upon Barcelona, wfam be shut 
himself up with four himdred men» and made a suc- 
cessliil resistance against a very superior force. 

* For the honour of the Uancrotf this circumstAnce ought to be more dUtinctly 
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irar received gome reinlbvoanents from liie in- 



t0ri«r of the pnmnos of Ciuimiia, upon which he 
dttdded upon making the banks of the Orinoco the 
thettte of hiB ifiiturer effioili. Having fnrther sag* 

mented his force, and taken the necessary steps to 
keep alive the wax in the distncts on the coast, he 
mairiMd to Inttilon luestiiig smraA small vdyalint 
parties which he encountered on his route. ' * * ' ' 
, Of the Spanish amy, which had i^etiuned from 
New Gianadai a dttvMMr, 'u»der. tbd 'bpaye'Goieral 
La Torre, was. destined to act against the patriots in 
Guayadaj >A diviii^ii ^^ Uie lamr, imd^v GimeM 
ViAt, lulling' ^obtained ij deddve vi^tary^-^BMivar 
enabled to invest Angostura, and the town of CHd 
Gtuyano^ wMch wm mtcornkwelky taken dn the M- 
andlSfliof Jfnly. 

In Angostura, Fiar was found guilty, by a courts' 
niMial^of:an'atteiiip(to«xdt^aWflv^f Visk* 
(a man of colour himself) was tlie bravest of the 
. brave, and adored by bis^fo^wers; but his execution 
aMed anaichy in bad. 

The rest of tlie year 1817 was actively s}>ent in 
organizh^ a foice to ael against JSKtoHlo» li^o iiad 
lately ba«n nMiamxd by two IhoUMd'&esh tMio^ 
from the Peninsula, under General Canterac, who was 
on hia way from Spain :to Pciru. An 'abundant 
supply of arms; reeeivedftdm Elnglftftd, was^ befit t6 
the patriot corps on the banks of the Apiu*e* 

Early in 1^1^^ the mpnm chief, a^ cdbcen^ 
trating his forces, marched rapidly toCalahcKSo, and 
arrived before Moril]o was awaie that he had quitted 
Angostura. The Spanish general effected his retreat 
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to AxtguiL ' . The mipiMtoe cbiof- Glum up irith Mm 

at La Usirrael, but could make but a slight impres-' 
aim oil the eiiemy»x>a aeoount q£ the strength of - hia 
pointion. Another aenoouM oecuored at SomlmBOk' 

Morillo retired to \'aleiicia ; and Bolivar took pos- 
session oi tbye v^iieys Aragua. Thence he detached 
a strong dmsion to take.San FeniAiido<de. Apim# in. 
order to complete the conquest of tbe Llanos. Upon 
the Spaniards ad?AOaed. The two .armies met 
9t Senuiit* Mori)k>. wounded, and this royalist, 
army put tu flight. The pursuit being indiscreetly 
ooadufsbed, by p9fsio^ ami • fresh joyldistidiraiaa 

■ 

arriving to suppovt MoeOlo^ the fffrtune- of rtUe.day 

"^^8 cliaiiged. Each party was aitexnately defeated^ 
and b9th.ial)ied: Iheijr fogitiTes to re^sngage nt.OxtiE^ 

The division which succeeded in capturing Son 
Fernando had W indecisive affair at Cojedes. Others 
o£ the same, cbm^eter itook pluoe aft.filfiiiutoiidd. 
Tpro, and oth^r places* At the close of this cam- 
paign the Spaniards held Aragua* and the patriots 
San Fernando* Thus the Jotilior'peflseaieA.the.BMMgt' 
fertile provinces of Venezuela and all New Granada, 
wMle.itb^ lAttec ym^ le^ucy^ to, tbe Llaaga a^nd 
Guayana; > Anna weaje sent to . Goneiral Santander, 
who was endeavouring to raise a division in Cabanare. 

In l8Ldf th^ varioiMooiq[Mj«iiilediiii8aQFernandoi 
where, tbe sufureiiie ehief devoted his labours to the 
regulation of civil affairs. He invited the p^xyvinoea 
to send deputies to Angosftim to fom a general con* 
gress, and then delegated his powers to a doundl of 
government to act in his absence. 

With fetor or five thoiUMuri nieit> tiie supremodiifif 
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opcaadr thr caimign agiimfc MtiiUo, wlia had sir 
or 10ml liioinMid. Twtbre Imdml BriHah tDOOpv 

arrived at Margarita *. Bolivar^ leaving the anuy ill- 
CMBind of Qmm^'Vtm Tejfmei. to AsgoBtimsr 
As Morillo advanced^ Paeg^ a g tpca blyto oirdM,«Btintf 
towaols the Orinoco, detadting a few guerillas to 
haisanthe fip M Mttda in tbg^rear. 

General Urdaneta was appointed to command tte 
leoeiitly amved J&dtish. ia Margarita^ miiii^ 

tm toaet on' the Bide of Caiaeaa^ in» order' Id dcaw 
the attention of Morillo from the Llanos. 

On'tke lMi oC FebEuaq^ l^ldy eoiqtiesa im in* 
slaUedttt Angoatma* TIk supremediiif prODonM' 
an eloquent discourse, and resigned his ailthority. 

aiwoMiy^ elected Imt ptftB id e n trol^ vspc^. 

E^ly in.Maitth> the president rejoined the armyf 
'mbiA waa-vory mwih xetoid hj ^kHanem On tte 
27th, he defeated the vanguard of the Spaniaid&f 
Adoptij^ a^deenUory' system of waxfare^ he ohhged' 
them tO'teeOMi the. A pw mkO t half tbmt origiliii^ 
numbers. ' ' 



• Besides the twelve hundred British subjects landed at Margarita froiH 
England, eight handced otben also arrived at Angoetttxa. The former, had 
bMi crfgigaS te hohitithfiMM BhgBsh, and Wtift bf IMfbi Heb^ 

and Richardson. The latter jiarty were engaged by Captain Elsom, and sent 
OOt by Meisn. Htirrjr, Powles, and Hurry. Colonel I\lacirone sent out above' 
two inoniaiid men ; the greater part were di^ban^ed soldiers from i^ritistv 
Mj. reduced on the return ai*(Sk tUtpB feotti Fnbce. Theae vbloMMlk ^Mi 

eauipped in the most efficient manner. With these expeditions large snppliaa 
of spare arms were sent to assist the cause of independence. General Bolivar, 
in his speech to congress^ thus expreaaes himself: 

For thc^c important advantages wc are indebtctl to (he unbounded libcmllfy 



of f90)e ^erpva (oosumen, who, tmna tlM^or^ans of suSeiipg huoMlfifyySH^ 

lrflraUUta),fea«ii,'U'jiit&e leadv 
maiQ quiet, but flew to oar succour with thdbc FTff|Mv*1*f 1^ and prot^dtioiv 



and fumFsii^d the republic with every thin^ neetlful to cm\^ their philanthro- 
pical principles to tiuuiibiu Those friends of m^kind ore the guardian ge^ 
niusoi of America, and to them wc owe a debt of denial gratitude, m wdl ai • 
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Whii^ MoEiUe tteaiimi ia. irifltfisir qnwteft^ the 

preiident traversed the vast pk.in»ilf tJie Apure and 
Ca^aoare^ wImcIl are seod^od akoi^ impa«8afai& by 
imixidilaoaA fimm Iha- moDttt > of Bii^ to the* mi^. of 
August In Casciuare, the pfeiident fornieda junetioa 
vitk the jHviiiaii of Sautandar^ two tliouflfltd fltBNmffi 
General Santander*^ had^ 'frem th^ fBOMuqeBetmeat of 
the revolution, dedieated himself with enthusiastic 
OTtftotgr- to> thftcamaa e£.lii8;eflBiitry> . Hanowo* 
pdlfd<lfae.Spanianli.*fiMiift their foannicbbler^aeittaii 
of Paya, and openjed the way for the president to cross 
the tqwifa' Andft^ fai effeet«ig:tghadi»,iifeitety mfburth 
o£ his army perished from the efifectts of cold and &x» 
e^sive :&tigue. ' . 

' On'>tih» UtfiiKrf. Jiiiyv'^pl:fessidant. afttaekid the 
royal army at Gamarra. .Vit^ji a long engagement, 
the. %»uish»i .^Mieral Bascero; retixmi^ and did . tiot 
a0smvoffer» liattie,.«xD^tikig ' hu.-positliOBa' ainoME 
inaecessdble^ Booza was invested by the patriots 
fof some days in aightitf both armies. The pi^j^ 
lidemt^ bytartfljgdkiiHiiaBBient; brongfat the Spanialdtf 
to action on the 25th of July at Bargas. The Spa^ 
nMdi^ tbpugh-jBiiiieEiar in^ttuoriiars^ and. advantage^ 
ovisly posted, gave way, and the president obtained a 
Compete , victory. . His..infeiior JorceA bowever»^ 
fb& Datm».joC:the.couiit](y»4id 1)0^ aUow.bun^ maW 

the most of this glorious success ; but he obtained a 
thousand jecruits, inarched to interpose, beiw^n 
thfeMdi^MMed Banero and vicxiiiDy^ jSamimQ^ 
with all ' the disposable fotce feouth of Bogota, was.- 
about to supiport Barrero. The result of the pre- 
sidenfs daring and masterly movement Mras tVe battle 
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of Boyaeft^ fiwiglitoiitlieTthaf August* and wludi 

has been called the birth of Colombia, In three days 
afterwards the president entered Bogot4 in triumph* 
and* within a riiott period*' eleren pfovinees of New 
Gran ad ji announced their adhesion to the cause of 
independence. 

Bolivar vepaired to Angostura, where he once more 
resigned his authority to the representatives of the 
peofile^ and laid on their floor the tiophies of the last 
campaign. On the S5th December* 1819» eongrees, 
at the suggestion of the president, decreed that 
thenceforth Veoemela and New Granada should focm 
one republic, under the denominatioii of COLOimA. 
At the same time it conferred upon Bolivar the title 
of LiBBRATOR OF COLOMBIA* and le-dected him 
piesident of the republic. 

In March* 1820* he arrived at Bogota, and occupied 
himodf until August in the oiganiaation of the army 
cantoned at various points between Cucuta aud Ban 
Fmuindo de Apuie* 

The Spanish revolution* whldi originated in the - 
IsU de Leon, inspired the South Americans with new 
hopes. These were raised still higher by the solids 

■ 

tude of Morillo to negotiate an armistice ; but Bolivar, 

refusing to treat upon any other basis than that of 
independence* mazdied to the department of the 
Magdalena, reviewed the besieging force before Gar- 

thagena, and reinforced the division of the south, 
destined to act against Popayan and Quito. The 

president drove the Spaniards from the provinces of 

• In this battle, the English troops, under the command of Major Mack- 
intosh, greatly distinguished tbenuteWes. The gallant Major was promoted by 
the LibcntDr on the lldd. 
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head-quarters at the latter town. 

' di the igl6lh November^ the pmideni eoftduded an 

engaged to carry on the war, in j^uture, conformably 
to the practice of civilized nations. . « - ^ - - 
t In the beginning of the year 1821, the Liberator 
went to Bogota, to attend to tihe avails of the south; 
.Mt' hfeanng e^ thetraiM Gaiam of Spairiah 
commissioners to treat for peace, he returned to 
^I'lraxillo ; but lio temiff iwera then^ Hgieed : upoa% In 
(the iheiiiMil^ the ^mMrfdB04>f' MiMcayb& ishoA-off 
the Spanish yoke. Moriiio having departed for* Bu* 
:»>pe, 'Geneial lid Tom, & teiiv^ sad veiy superior 
*lliab/ smteeeeded to the commasbd irf the royal army, 
and made strong remonstrances against the move^ 
tnmtn Ih^ pl!0fiiie^ bf'MtdnUH(ybd,-^<hh6detened 
an infraction of the armistice, and hostilities in conse- 
quence recommenced. The Liberator concentrated 
his forces in Varinas; he detached -a division to the 
coast under General Urdaneta, and another to the east, 
under General JSermudez/to divide, the attention of 
iho «neflny^ and miunhild^ hlms^f agvfaisl Cmrms. 
On the 24th of June, the Liberator attacked and de- 
ifiatod the SpauiardtH who had tak^n up a strong po- 
sition at Carefbobo.' The nun^bm on' both ^des wede 
nearly equal. This battle decided the fate of Co- 
lombia. The victorious Liberator entered Caracas 
tttt the 29th. On the iSd of July, La Guayra also 
surrendered to him; 

Leaving a besieging division beftyre Puerto CabeU6» 
the Liberator went to Cucuta, where he resigned bnoe 

VOL, II. IX 
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moie the office of pfen^ent of the Repablic, idikfa» 

in adiniiatiou of his disinterestedness, instantly re- 
elected him. 

When the province of Guayaquil declared itself 

ipdependeiit, it solicited the assistance of Bolivar 
against the Spaniards in Quito. A small dlTinon 
ms accordingly sent there. 

The Liberator having signed the constitution 
sanctioned bycongtesiy obtained leave to direct the 
war in the south. In January, 18^2, he put himself 
at the head of the army in Fopayan» and sent a 
leinforoement to General Sucre in GuayaqniL 

In the niunth of March, the Liberator moved 
against the province of Pasto^ the inhabitants of 
which country are surpassed in bravery by no people 
in the world, but who adliered with blind attachment 
to the ancient regime. The Liberator having over- 
come the obstactes presented by natore in the valleys 
of Fatia, and the formidable river Guanabainba, ar- 
rived in firont of Bombona. The JPagiiuofp (inhabit- 
ants of the province of Pasto,) had here taken up a 
strong position, supported by the Spanish troops. They 
were vigorously attacked ; but every charge made in 

front was repulsed. It was not until the ritle battalion, 
commanded by the able Colonel Sands, outtiauked 
the Pos^tMOSy that victory deckiied for Bolivar; but 
his army had suffered so severely, that, instead of im- 
mediately following up the fugitives through a hostile 
country, it fell back a short distance. 

Whilst these operations were going on, Greneral 
Sucre liberated the provinces of Loja and Cuenca» 
and, (01 the 24th of May, gained the victory of Fin- 
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cbincha, which gave ind^ndence to Quito. In the 
same year Carthagena and Cumana suirendered to 

the libLiating forces in Venezuela. 

The Liberator entered Quito on the l6th of June. 
His attention was soon attracted to the discontents 
which had arisen at Guayaquil, where the Colombians 
had become unpopular. His excellency proceeded 
to that town, and, under his auspices, the provincial 
government annexed itself to Colombia. 

One of the results of the interview which took 
place between the protector of Peru and the liberator 
of Colombia was the sending of an auxiliary force of 
two thousand Colombians to Lima ; but the juntOy 
which succeeded to the protectorate, ordered the Co- 
lombiail troops to return to Guayaquil. The pre* 
sident Riva Aguero, who succeeded to the junta^ 
applied for an auxiliary Colombian division of six 
tliousaiMi men, and invited General Bolivar to take 
the command of all the military forces in Peru. The 
> Colombian troops were sent to Lima. General Bo-* 
livar obtained leave from the congress at Bogot& to 
go to Peru. His arrival there has been described in 
the proper place. 

The person of General Bolivar is thin, and some- 
what below the middle size. He dresses in good, 
taste, and has ah easy military walk. He js a vtry 
bold rider, and capable of undergomg great fatigue. 
His manners are good, and his address unaffected, 
but not very prepossessing. It is said that^ in his 
youth, he was rather handsome. His complexion is 
sallow ; his hair» originally very black» is now mixed 
with gray. His eyes are daik and penetrating^ taut 

u 2 
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generally downcast, or turned askance, whenhespeaks; 
his nose is well formed, his forehead high and hroad, 
the lower part of the face is sharp ; the expression 
of the countenance is care-worn, lowering, and, some- 
times, rather fierce. His temper, spoiled hy adulation, 
is fiery aud capricious. His opinions of men and 
things are yariahle. He is rather prone to personal 
abuse, but makes ample amends to those who will 
put up with it. Towards such his resentments are 
not lasting. He is a passionate admirer of the £ur 
bcx, but jealous to excess. He is fund of \valtzing, 
and is a very quick, but not a very grac^ul, dancer. 
£[is mind is of the most active description. When 
not more stirringly employed, he is always reading, 
dictating letters, &C., or conversing. His voice is 
loud and haisb, but he speaks eloquently on all sub- 
jects. His reading has beeu principally confined to 
Friench authors ; hence the Gallic idioms so common 
in his productions. He is an impressive writer, but 
his style is vitiated by an affectation of grandeur. 
Speaking so well as he does, it is not wonderful that 
he should be more fond of hearing himself talk than of 
listening to others, and apt to engross conversation in 
the society he receives. He entertains numerously; 
and no one has more skilful cooks, or gives better din- 
ners; but he is hunself so very abstemious, in both 
eating and drinking, that he seldom takes his place 
at his own table until the repast is nearly over, having 
probably dined in private upon a plain dish or two. 
He is fond of giving toasts, which he always prefaces 
in the most eloquent and appropriate manner ; and Iiis 
enthusiasm is so great that he frequently mounts 
his chair^ or the table, to propose them. Although 
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' lliedgaris almost'imiye^rsally used in South Ametifiay 

Bolivar never sniokLs, nor does he permit smoking 
in his presence. He is never without proper officers in 
waiting, and keeps up a considerable degree of eti- 
quette. Disinterested in the extreme with regard 
to pecuniary affairs, he is insatiably covetous of fame. 
Bolivar invariably speaks of England ; of her institu- 
tions ; and her great men, in terms of admiration. He 
often dwells with great warmth upon the constancy, 
fidelity, and sterling merit of the English officers who 
have served in the cause of independence, under every 
varying event of the war. As a c^ollateral proof of his 
predilection towards England, he has always had 
upon his personal staff a number of British subjects* 
The surgeon who constantly attended him was 
Dr. Moore, an Irishman, who had followed the Liber- 
ator from Venezuela to Peru. He is a man of great 
skill in his profession, and devotedly attached to the 
person of the Liberator. Colonel O'Leary and Lieu- 
tenant^lonel Ferguson have been aheady mentioned, 
the latter as a distinguished officer of the rifle bat- 
talion. They were aides-de-camp to Bolivar; but we do 
not possess sufficient information to give a correct 
biographical account of those officers, to which their 
merits and services so fully entitle them. With re- 
gard to Colonel Wilson, another aide-de-camj^ to the 
Liberator, we are more fortunate. 
• . Belford Wilson was educated at Westminster and 
Sandhurst. When only nine years old, he gave a 
remarkable proof of that spirit by which he has since 
been constantly distinguished. His father. Sir Robert 
Wilson, being imprisoned at Paris, on the charge of 
having assisted Count Lavaiette to escape, Belibrd, 
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withoat consulting any one» left his scho(d» and pro*- 

ceeded there aloue. A friend of his father's met him 
ou the road ; but, coiuddeiiug him fully equal to the 
accomplishment of his nndertaking» suffered him to 
proceed, that he might nut prevent the execution of 
an act so creditable .to the boy's ieelings. General 
Miller happened to be residing, at that time, in Calais^ 
and renaembers having heard this enterprise spoken 
of in terms of high admiration by the Fieneh. On 
the removal of his father from the army, young 
Belford declined the acceptance of a promised com^ 
mission in the British service, and determined to seek 
his own independent fortune in South America. 
Provided with a letter from his father to General 
Bolivar, Wilson sailed in to La Gnayra, and 
})roceeded from thence overland to Bogota. Inhere 
the vice-president, General tiautauder, offered to place 
him on his own staff, and proposed to give him a 
lucrative appointment ; but the attractions of ease and 
income did not induce him to swerve from his original 
plan. He left Bogota with an intention of proceed^^ 
ing to Peru, by the way of Quito, to join the Liberator; 
but, the Pastusos having again risen in rebellioD^ he 
was obliged to return, and proceed to Buenaventura, 
* a port of Choc6. This province is astonishingly 
fertile^ but subject to continual rains, and so thickly 
wooded that there are no paths for horses or mules. 
Travellers are carried in a kind of seat fastened to 
the shoulders of an Indian, and ride with the face 
backwards. Persons as well as goods, conveyed in 
this manner, are weighed previous to starting, and 
both pay at the rate of so much per pound. 

Young Wilson embarked at Buenaventura foir 
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Panama^ whence he sailed for Payta ; and^ oontmuing 

his route by land, he passed through Piura, Lamba* 
yeque^ and arrived at TruxillOy on the coast of Peru* 

There he im detained for some time by RivaAguercH • 

then in open insurrection against the government of 

Lima. Ou his arrival in the capital of Peru, on the 
19th of November, he was presented with a captain's 
commission by the Peruvian government. Upon 
^imng the Liberator's head-quarters he was made 
aide-de*camp to his eKCell^cyi and was present at 
the battle of Junin. 

In August, 1824, he was obliged to absent himself 
from the army, on account of ill health. At Ihiacho 
he took passage in the Protector frigate, and was pre- 
smt at some of the affisdrs witii the Asia and other 
Spanish shipping in the bay of Callao. The affec- 
tionate kindness which Wilson experienced from 
Admiral Guise, added to good medical treatment^ 
and the quiet which ^e had so long been a stranger 
to, accelerated his recovery. He also passed some 
time on board the United States' ship The United 
States, and received from Commodore Hull the 
politest attention. He rejoined the Liberator at 
Chancav on the 12th of November. 

In 18^6, Wilson, who had now attained the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, was made the bearer of the 
constitution which General Bolivar had drawn up for 
the new republic of Bolivia. He performed the 
^oumey from Lima to Chuquisaca, a distance of 
eighteen hundred miles, in nineteen days ; and a longer 
journey on his return, by a different route, in the same 
space of time. General Sucre, with the sanction of 
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the Bolivian congressy promoted Wilson to the nuik a£ 
colonel. Conceiving that his brother officers might 

consider his promotion as too rapid, he refused to 
accept this additional rank until he was compelled 
to do so by the commands of the Liberator. 

Colonel Wilson is a very fine promising young 
man. Inheriting the talents and spirit of his father, 
he has very popular manners. He has er allowed an 
occasion to escape to be of service to his countrymen* 
when, by employing his influence with theliiberator, 
he could in any way assist them. Pew enjoy Bo- 
livar's confidence to a greater degree .than Colonel 
Wilson. One trait completes his character. On a 
payment beiijg made to the army at Lima, Colonel 
■Wilson^s share amounted to about five thousand 
dollars. He immediately sent the order for t)iis sum 
to his father, and requested that, the proceeds might 
be applied to Sir Robertas own use* 
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CHAPTER XXXU. 

<jencral Bolivar in Lima. — Congress not pennitled to be in- 
Stalled. — Code Boliviano — adopted in Upper Peru. — Con- 
spiracy in Lima. — Discontent-^Punishments^The Liberator 
pr^cres to quit Penu — ^Is prevailed upon to remain. — Code 
. Boliviano approved of by the electoral coU^^ of Peru. — ^Bo- 
livar named by them president for life. — ^He proceeds to Co- 
lombia. — Grand federation at Panama. — Revolt of the Co- 
lombian troops at Lima. — Adoption of the Code Boliviano 
declared illegal. — Congress installed. — General La Mar 
elected president of the republic^Rctrospect of Chile ' 
Magnanimity of South Americana towards Spaniards* 

To bring the affairs of Peru to a dose, we must 

return to General Jioiivar, who quitted Chuquisaca in 
January, 1826, to be present at Lima on the installa- 
tion of the congress, which had been ordered to meet 
in February of that year. It was understood to be 
his intention to resign, to this congress, the absolute 
power with which his Excellency had been invested. 

Several of the deputies arrived in tlie capital some 
little time before the day fixed upon for the" opening 
of the sessions. Many of them expressed their opi- 
nions upon the propriety of the Colombian troops 
withdrawing from the territory of Peru, the necessity 
for retaining them having ceased. Some dwelt with 
m^^ked empliasis on the declaration of General Bo- 
livar, upon his arrival in Peru, that, when its freedom 
should be achieved, he would return to his own 
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country with the Colombian tioopSt without cazrying 
away even a grain ci sand. The deputies held their 

preparatory meeting, when they recei\ed orders £rom 
Bolivar to submit their qualifications {poderes) to exa^ 
mination by the supreme court of justice: but the 
deputies contended that they themselves formed the 
proper tribunal for such scrutiny. An altercation 
ensued between Dr. Uiiaime *, president of the coun- 
dl of ^vemmenty and the deputies. General Boli- 
var, upon hearing of this refractory disposition, threat- 
ened to quit Peru. Petitions that congress might 
not be installed were got up. This prayer was 
acceded to. The deputies returned to their homes^ 
and the Liberator consented to remain. 

It was about this period that General Boliva frramed 
a constitution for the new republic of Bolivia. (See 
Appendix K,) The general assembly of that state 
had dissolved itself on the 6th of October, 1885. A 
congress was installed at Ciiuquisaca on the ^5th of 
Hay» 18^6 ; General Sucre waa appointed to continue 
to exercise the executive power; and a committee of 
deputies was named to examine the Bolivian cunsti- 
tution. Upon the report of the committee, cour 
gress resolved to adopt the proposed constitution; 
which was done^ and it was sworn to by the people. 
In conformity to the principles of the new constitu* 
tiuu, a Presicicnic Vitalicio, or president for life, was 
elected. The choice fell upon General Sucre, who 
consented to accept the office for the period of only 
two years, and tliat upon condition that two thousand 

• Unanuc i.s u finished scliolar, but did not shine as a statesman, politicijin, 
or man of busiucsisi, excepting that hU flexibility always kept him amongst the 
fulov of the day. , . .. ; 
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Colombian troope should be permitted to xemaii» 

with him. To these conditions congress acceded. 
Two or three trifling commotions have arisen and 
been suppressed hi the coarse of the two years which 
are now nearly expired. The last advices give the 
acoomit that General Sucre was making preparations 
for his departure from Bolivia, and to take home with 
liim all the Colombian troops. 

With reference to Peru, General La Mar had re« 
turned from Guayaquil to Lima, and he was soli- 
cited by Bolivar to assume the presidency of the coun- 
cil of government; but General La Mar was disabled 
by indisposition from undertaking the duties of that 
office. He went back to Guayaquil ; and General Santa 
CruK, who was named in his stead, arrived at Lima, 
from Bolivia, in June, 18^26, and immediately entered 
upon the office to which he had been a^qpointed. 

The Liberator was desirous that the Code SdL 
viemo should be also adopted in Pern. From the 
flattering manner with which he had been received 
in his tour through the provinces, he had perhaps 
been induced to imagine that whatever lie recom« 
mended would be implicitly attended to* He was 
confirmed in this way of thiukiiig by those about 
him, and by others who advocated the necessity of 
what they called a strong government." This opi- 
uion was sustained by some of the ablest and best in- 
formed men in office^ as well as by others anxious for 
place. These gentlemen reasoned as if every cause of 
complaint was to be traced to demagogues and party 
i^irity which a strong government would have kept 
down ; but they forgot that no government in Peru 
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could be redBy strong and durable, unless supported 

by public opiniou j and they overlooked the inapplica- 
bility of remedies which might suit the meridian of 
Ehirope. The Peruvians, freed from the apprehen- 
sions of danger from Spain, began to feel with impa- 
tience the burden of supporting expensive allies ; and, 
although the ColoihUan troops observed the strictest 
discipline, their national manners and habits are 
widely different and uncongenial to those of the Pe- 
ruvians. The Code Bciimano was therefore unpo- 
pular with the majority ; and the very efforts made to 
prepare the minds of the Peruvians to accept the 
constitution increased their dislike to it. For a long 
time before this, an anti-Colombian spirit had existed : 
this spirit now led to the formation of a strong party. 
. To distaste succeeded avow ed disgust, and open dis- 
content. A conspiracy was discovered, having, it is 
sisid, for its object the assassmation of General Boli- 
var, and the expulsion of the Colombians. Although 
many affirmed that it was limited to a few subalterns, 
and others that it was altogether imaginary, strong 
measures were taken. A supreme tribunal was formed 
for the exigency. Its members, the Z>oc/ore« £sten6s» 
Pancorvo, and Freyre, rivalled the zeal displayed by 
Kivadeneyra, who had been president of a permanent 
court martial. Lieutenant Aristizabal, a Peruvian, 
was condemned to be shot. His last exclamations were, 
that he died to serve his country. A guerrilla chief, 
named Ninavilca, and several others, who had all fled, 
were, although absent, condemned par contiunace to 
be strangled, in contravention to the decree, dated 3d 
January, 1822, by which that, mode of punishment 
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was abolished. Colonel Vidal, who has been often and 

hoiiuurably mentioned in this work, escaped to the in- 
terior ; but he was sentenced to be cashiered, and to 
ten years'- exile. Others were condemned, in like man- 
ner, to similar punishments. Admiral Guise was 
tried, but acquitted. The following is given as a spe- 
cimen of the curious decisions of this tribunal : 

" Nothing having appeared upon this trial against 
Colonels Tur and Safoa» they are to be set at liberty; 
but let it be notified to them, that they must quit the 
country witUn^fteen dayaJ' ■ 

Every Buenos Ayrean, and every Chileno resident 
in Peru, was ordered by the council of government - 
to present himself in the capital. Generals Ne^ 
eochea and Correa, Colonels Estomba and Raolet, 
and many highly respectable merchants, amimgst 
whom were Don Juan Josd Sairatea, known for 
his patriotism from the very commencement of the 
Buenos Ayrsan revolution, were ordered to quit the 
country. Thus the affairs of Peru were again en* 
veloped in gloom ; and persons of property, and friends 
to tranquillity, became exceedingly apprehensive of 
the return of anarchy. These alarms were consider- 
ably augmented, aiuongst a numerous class, by the 
announcement of General Bolivar's second deter- 
mination to quit the country. He had fixed upon the 
13th of August for the day of his departure. The 
most firightful inarchy was foreboded* and it was 
said that government would be reduced to a chaos. 
The public mind remained in a state of fearful ex- 
citement £rom the morning of the 13th until the 
evening of the 16th. The advocates for the fisma- 
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' tion cf a Hnmg gaoemmeni used every aigoment in 
their power to induce his excellency to alter his de* 
termiiiatiuu^ and employed all their infliieuce to pre* 
Tttil upon the peofde to seoond thdlr wishes. 

Thij following uccoimt, divested of almost all its 
, origiuai orieiitaliBiu» is takeu ixom a Imda ministerial 
newspaper of the day. 

On the moruiug of the Idth, the iuhabitauls of 
the suburb of San Laearo^ on the right bank of the 
Rinia, went in procession, attended by bands of niusic» 
and colours flying, to the great square iu front of the 
paliu^. On Bolivar's appearing at one of the bai- 
eonies, the air resounded with aedamations* When 
silence was obtained, the Ye&erable cura*, of San La- 
jearo^ addressed the Liberator^ who> persisting in his 
detemiinatioii to lea\ c the country, was told that, 
in quitting it» he must trample on the breasts of 
the Tcry people of whose lives he had been the 
preserver. 

The members of the municipality next presented 
themselves at the palace, and implored the Liberator 

to desist from his design of absenting himself from 
the land o£ the Incas. Bolivar answered* that his 
remaining there was impossible, upon which the mu- 
nicipality laid the insignia of their office at his feet» 
saying they could not, under these circumstances, re- 
concile it to their consciences to coutiuue to exercise 
their authority. 

Deputations from every section of Lima successively 
presented themselves, and protested that they would 
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fbnn an impenetrabte wall to the execution of his 

designs to leave Peru. But Bolivar, immovable as 
the rock^ refused to give hope, uutii» oppressed by the 
tepeated solicitations of the people anticipating the 
heaviest misfortunes from his departure, he promised 
to give an iiievocable Answer within eight days. 

Petitions to the same effect, from all classes of 
society and bodies corporate, continued to pour in. 
Repeated intervievrs were obtained, and vqpiesenta^ 
tions from the proyinoes were received. On the 15th, 
the tribunals and corporations repaired in form to 
the cathedral, and this gave another opportunity to 
reiterate their petitions to the Liberator, who replied, 
*^ If I hearkened only to the wishes of my heart, I 
should remain with the F^vians, who have won my 
affection by their pure demonstrations of gratitude. 
But my country calls me; and, when duty speaks, it 
behoves us to obey in silence, without listening to the 
seducing appeal of the affections. While I have been 
absent from Colombia, dissensions have arisen which 
I alone* can calm. If Colombia remains divided, the 
army, which is the guarantee of union, the shield of 
liberty, and the model of military discipline, will 
become as prejudicial to its country as heretofore it 
has been great and terrible to the enemies ot America. 
Peru abounds in eminent men, who are «ble to 
conduct the vessel of the state with skill and wisdom. 
If at any time danger should arise, I will fly to 
succour this great people, whom I love for the mag- 
nanimity they have displayed towards me, and for 
their effusions of gratitude.'* 
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Theamy ngnified its loshM alflo for the ^ 

to remain *. 

On the part of the church, Dr, Don Carlos Pede- 
montet asserted^ in a florid address* that Peru would 
cease to exist if he, who was the doniiuaLor of Fortune 
herself^ should withdraw ixoia hex territory* 

The peasantry £rom the adjacent villages trod the 
floors of the palace for the first time^ to add their 
prayers to those of otiier dasses. 

The matrons of the ca]Htal assembled.in the oonsifr* 
torial saloons, and passed on to the palace to joiu their 
supplications to those of the stronger sex, hoping that, 
with the asfjistance of the Graces, they would be en- 
abled to soften the hitherto inflexible determination 
of the Liberator. To these fair petitioners the Liber- 
ator gave the following reply : " Ladies ! silence is the 
only answer I ought to give to those enchanting ex- 
pressions, which bind not only the heart but duty* 
When beauty speaks, what breast can resist it ? I have 
been the soldier of beauty, because Liberty is bewitch- 
inglybeautiM; she diffuses happiness, and decorates 
the path of life with flowers/' At the conclusion of 
this speech, of which the above is only an extract, the 
* ladies cro^vded round Bolivar, and, after a long and 
animated discussion, an angel voice" was heard to 
pronounce these words, ** The Liberator remains!** 

Loud vivofi and acciauiations were the an^iwer. 

* In an address, signed by Juan Salazar, Domingo Tristan, Rafad Jimena, 
Jose Rivadeneyra, l^acio del Alcazar, Luis Moraies, M. Negreirofl, Martin 
Herrero, Jose Mercedes Castaneda, Andns Negnm, Joaquin Baida, Joa^ Gie- 

fgOno Ef't'obenio, and a fru- othcrN". 

f Soon attcrwards made arciibi&hop of Lima bv the council ofgoveramentj 
wUGbf apontllitocca8iM^■mllledtae£Mldtyofae^^ TnemhiehM 
ttiice been abolufacdin Fnu. 
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The diuTdi bells yrete kept ringing all night. Joy 
took possession of every heart, and a grand ball con* 
eluded the scene, in which the matrons performed so 
conspicuous a part. 

On the following moming, the electoral college of 
' the pirovince and of the city of Lima resolved that the 
Bolivian constitution should be adopted in Peru, and 
that Bolivar should be named presidente vitaUdo* 
To an address of the electoral colleges, Bolivar replied : 
It is with the highest satisfaction I learn that the 
electoral colleges have adopted the constitution which 
I gave to the republic that bears my name. The 
council of government, anxious to assure the happi- 
ness of the country, consulted me ; and I agreed to 
offer it to the Peruvian people. This constitution is 
the work of ages* To form it I have consulted every 
ancient and modem authority. It combines the les- 
sons of experience with the counsels and opinions of 
the wise. I congratulate the representatives of this 
province upon its adoption*'' The other provincial 
electoral colleges, with the exception of that of Tar- 
rapacd, declared also for the adoption of the Code 
JBoBmano. 

General Bolivar (now presidente vitalicio elect of 
Peru), having received despatches from Bogota in* 
forming him that General Paez had refused to obey 
the orders of the executive government, of which Ge- 
neral Santander was president during the Liberator's 
absence, determined to return immediately to Co- 
lombia, in order to. arrange those unhappy differences, 
A farewell entertainment was given on the Sd of 
September. Early on the morning of the 3d, Ge- 

VOL. II. X 
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neral BoHw left Linia» net very nmneiouslyat^^ 

to Callao, where he embarked, and sailed for Guaya- 
qnil. In a prodamation issued on liis departmey 
General Bolivar says, Peruvians, your pro^roiM 
or evil fortunes shall be mine. Our tate shall be one 
and the same*." 

His excellency left Ckmend Santa Cruz president 
of the council ot' goyemment, Bon Jose Maria Panda 
minister of state for the interior^ Don Jos^ Lanea y 
Loredo for finance, and Don Tomas Heres minister 
of war. General Lara remained in command of the 
Colombian troops in Feni» amounting to about font 
thousand men. 

General Bolivar arrived at Guayaquil on the 13th 
of September. A forbiight previous to this/ the de- 
partment of Guayaquil, headed by the prefect Mos- 
qneniyliad deelaredforibe Bolivian consiittttiiND, and 
in B^^^vnx SB preMeitte ffkaUeh* The department 
of Quito followed the example nine days afterwards^ 

These measures received no public mark of dieap- 
}m)bation from General Bolivar; but they were de- 
clared by Gjsueral Santander to be rebellious and 
contrary to the Cdombian constitutidn, whidi att 
had sworn to preserve inviolate until 18J4. 

General Bolivar entered Bogota on the 14ith ai 
November, 1826. From thence he set out lor Ca^ 
racas, and having adjusted the differences between 
General Faes and the executive government, his exr 
edleney endeavoured to introduce the Bdiviaii cod^ 
into Colombia, " that it might, " in the words of its 
advdcates, *^ extend from Potosi to the Ormoco." Th^ 



* Vttoi^oi bienci, y vncitioi nuilea tcrfn loi iniot. Una nuestn tueiie. 
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grand confedenttiaD of Bolivia, Pern, and Cioloinbia, 
under one supreme president, was spoken of as an 
efent dose at hand : but the Cotk Bo&vumo was as 
unpopular in Colombia as in Peru» and the attempt 
to introduce it has been unsucessful. 

The idea of a grand American congiess was thiti 
year carried into effect at Panama. The plan of it 
was to strengthen the union between the recently 
formed states; to combine their forces against any 
attack ; to prevent or decide upon any political dif- 
ferences which might arise amongst themselves ; and 
to keep a wtftdhful eye upon the policy of Europe. 
This magnificent plan, as it was called, was adv ocated 
by Monteagudo ; andGeneralBplivar would have been 
the proteetor of the confederation. He invited the 
different governments to send representatives to Pa- 
iuana. Peru, Colombia, Bolivia, Mexico^ and Gua- 
temala, each sent two. Buenos Ayies and CbOe did 
not send any. 

Results of no common magnitude and influence 
were expected from this august assembly. The de- 
puties appeared to consider that they held in their 
bands the destinies of America; but their labours 
ended in a few preparatory proclamations of " learned 
length." Th^ seem to have entuoely overlooked the 
fiM!t» that the interests, habits, and genius of the new 
states are as various, and, sometimes, as directly 
Opposed, as those of rival nations in Europe. If 
one or more of the new states coalesced i^inst 
tlireatened danger, it would be in consequence of iden- 
tity of interests. No treaty of geneiil alliance that this 
august assemblage could have drawn up would have 

X2 
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I»rodiiced any other effect tlum, |ierhi|M, unbouoded 

admiration of a wondrously be aut it ul |)iece of ^vriting. 

7^1ie council of goveriuneut at Lima decreed, oa 
the dOth of November, that the oath of fid^ty to the 
Bolivian constitution should be solemnly taken on 
the 9th of December following; the amiiversary of 
the battle of Ayacudio. Thk decree, though lecdyed 
with expressions of applause and satisfaction by the 
authoritiesy produced evident symptoms of difigusi 
in the majority of the hahabitants* The decree was 
nevertheless enforced by the influence of those in 
office, and the oath was taken with the usual ftmaaii* 
ties throughout the provinces. 

The Bolivian code was scarcely less disliked by the 
Colombian troops in Peru. No sooner was General 
Bolivar gone than the Peruvians began to work upon 
this feeling, in order to get rid of the eystem and 
the Colombians altogether. A young Colombian^ 
Colonel Bustamante, having brougiit oyer some sub- 
altern (dicers, they assembled the Serjeants of their 
different regiments, and represented that the consti- 
tution of Colombia was in part subverted by the pre- 
cipitate acts of Quito and GKiayaquil,.and further 
endangered by those acts having passed not only 
unpunished, but uncensured, excepting by Vice-Pre- 
sident 8antander, whom it was necessary to support; 
The Serjeants were further informed that it was 
designed by General Lara to employ the troops to 
destroy constitutional liberty. This mode of rea*. 
soning was strengthened by the hope held out that, 
in case they would assist in removing the enemies to 
freedom^ theur airears of pay would be immediately 
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fcrthc0inlng>. A sufficient number having been gained 

over, Bustamante, on the night of the 26th January, 
i827» repaired to the quarters of Generals Lara and 
Sands, whom he arrested in tlieir beds, together with 
Budi other Colombian chiefs as they considered ini- 
mical to thdr plans. The Peruvian government was 
then informed of the step that had been taken. 
General Santa Cruz^, the president^ happened to be 
out of Lima. His colleagues told Bustamante that 
upon him aione rested all responsibility. He took tliis 
upon himself very willingly; chartered a vessel (the 
Blueher) ; and immediately shipped off all the arrested 
officers for Guayaquil. Don Jose Maria Fando^ Don 
Jos6 Larrea y Loredo, and Don Tomas Heres resigned. 
The last, being exceedingly unpopular, escaped on 
board a French vessel, and sailed for the same port. A 
aew ministry was formed. Br. Vidaurre, Don Jos^ 
Morales, and Don Juan Salazar, succeeded the three 
who had resigned, and General Santa Cruz con- 
tinued at the head of aflfaiis. The ministerial 
newspaper spoke of Bolivar with respect, but ap- 
plauded the resolution of the new administration to 
prevent Joreign interference, much less direct ma- 
nagement, in Peruvian affairs. 

The new govemment felt desirous that the Colom« 
Man troops should quit Peru. The principal difficulty 
in eiiectiug this arose from want of money, as it was 
necessary to pay them all arrears before they could 
be embarked. After infinite exertions, two hundred 
thousand dollars were scraped together.. Three- 

* Hie ooliiidl of government having mtton to suspect that u conspiracy was 

hatching auiongat the Colombian troops, infomiccl (Jcncral Laru of i!ti- rircmTi. 
Stance nine dbtyn bd'orc the revolution took place ; but Lara not only dibcruUted 
die report, bat wiw irfbidcd at the auitpicioiia. 
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fourths were distributed amongst the troops, wad the 
remainder employed to defray the expenses of con^ 
leyhig them by sea to Guayaquil, to which pkoe they 
all sailed with Colonel Bustaniante, in March, 1827. 
It was supposed that Bustamante's intention was to 
restore Guayaquil to Peru. The Colombiam were 
unpopuhir there, and, as far as the inclinations were 
concerned* the people were decidedly in £ayour of 
Peru. But the real interests of Guayaquil are in- 
dicated by its geographical position. Belonging to 
Colombia, it would be the entrep6t and port of Quitch 
and other provinces, containing altogether a popu- 
lation of eight hundred thousand souls. Belongings 
.to Peru, it would dwindle down into the naval sta- 
tion of a country possessing only a few ships. Be- 
sides this, rival ports might be established on the 
coast of Quito, or Choc6, if Guayaquil annexed itself 
to Peru. 

After the revolt of the Colombians, the people 
throughout Peru dedared, ahnost unanimously, that 

the Bolivian code had been forced upon them, and 
that the election of Bolivar as president for life, SA 
well as the adoption of ike code, was filial, in- 
asmuch as the electoral colleges had not powers to 
decide upon questions of that nature ; it being the 
province of a j^a^iierai eongress alone to determine 
upon the form oi' government by which the country 
should be ruled. 

Orders were issued for the election of new deputies 
for a congress, which assembled at Lima on the 4th 
of .Tune. General La Mar was elected president of 
the republic, and Don Manuel Salazar y Baquijano, 
vice-president. The latter acted as president until 
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the amval of General 1a Mar from Guayaquil, in 

August. 

General La Max, a native of Guayaquil, was edu- 
cated in Spain. In 1793, he served, with credit, 

as a lieutenant of the Sabaya regiment, in the cam- 
paign of Rottssillon. In 1808, he (as Major La Mar) 
was one of the heroic defenders of Saragossa, where 
he was wounded. He afterwards commanded a gre- 
nadier column in the province of Valencia, where he 
ac([uired great credit with the army, and popularity 
^ with the inhabitants. When in hospital at Tudela, 
in consequence of severe wounds, he was induded in 
the capitulation of General Blake's army, and was 
conveyed to France. He always refused to give his 
parole, but it was not until 1813 that he eluded the 
vig-ilance of his guard at Beaune, and escaped to 
Madrid. In 1814, he was advanced to the rank of 
brigadier, and in 1816 set out for Lima, with the 
appointment of inspector-general of the army in Peru. 
After capitulating at CaUao, he sent in his resignation 
to the viceroy. His subsequent services in the cause 
of lus native country have been detailed. President 
La Mar is a man of cultivated mind, of mild, per- ^ 
suasive, and refined manners ; he is much beloved, 
and highly respected; and has no personal and 
very few political enemies. Perhaps the only defect 
in his political character is the trait of occasional 
indecision. He is fifty years of age ; and his pexson 
and countenance are good. He has lately had the 
misfortune to lose a most amiable wife, a sister to 
Senor Don Vicente Rocafuerte, the Mexican envoy 
iat the court of Loudon. 
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' In takiiig leave of Bern* it is Mtnfiietory to 
observe that, since the vestoration of peaee» the 

march of improvement has been uninterrupted, and 
proceeds with accelexated pace. The oongms now 
listen to well-founded complaints, and wrongs ana 
speedily redressed. Bounds are set to provincial 
and snbaltem tyiaany. Militaiy men who have 
disgraced their profession by the abuse of power, 
or by exactions on the people, are either punished, 
or their names are held up to odium in a way ealp 
culated to prevent the recurrence of similar op- 
piessioos. The cultivation of the mind is assidMouriy 
att^ed to. Besides several youths sent to England 
for education, at the expense of government, many 
<tf the principal families of Lima, Cuaco, Aieqiiiqpa, 
&e. send their sons to England, France, or North 
America* Schools are formed fox the instruction of 
childien of the humbler dasses. One upon the Lao** 
casterian system was established in Lima by Mr. 
Thompson, and is now conducted by Don Joe6 Mo- 
rales, a young Pemvian, regularly instructed in 
London with that view. It is patronised by the 
government, and the ministers occasionaUy attend 
the examinations. At the b^inning of 1898, above 
three hundred scholars had been placed by their 
parents on this establishment* Books are eagerly 
sought after; and it is fortunate that the correct 
judgment and enterprising spirit of Mr. Ackermann 
has induced him to cause to be translated, for the 
Spanish American iiiaiktt, practical works which are 
likely to be generally usefuL Agricultural property 
increases in value, and the general prospect affords 
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jasi giouiids to hope that the blood which has 
diendied the soil of South America has iioi been 

shed in vain. ' 

The affairs of Chile^ which occupied a prominent 

^hare of our earlier pages, now demand a retrospective 
glance. 

Towards the end of the year 1818, the supreme 

director, General O'Higgius, named the members of 
a committee to draw up a provisional constitution ; 
which was done^^and sworn to within a few days of its 
promulgation. But as this provisional constitution 
was merely a string of ill-assorted regulations, it fell 
very far shmrt <tf satisfying the just expectations of 
the people. A senate, composed of five individuals, 
.was named by the director. Their powers were so 
undefined, and their influence so equivocal, that it 
tended rather to strengthen and support the directorial 
powers than to act as a counter-balance to them. 

In 1822, 0*Higgins convoked a preparatory con- 
vention, to determine upon the basis of a future con- 
stituent congress. The members of the convention 
were elected by the municipalities ; but under such 
direct and discreditable interfsrenee on the part of 
government as to exdte general detestation. This 
was increased by the convention arrogating to itself 
the attributes of a general constitnent congress, and 
by the minister of finanoe^DonJos^ Antonio Rodrigues 
Aldea, endeavouring to intimidate those who opposed 
this measure. 

The Cliilenos, enraged at perceiving a really ab- 
solute government supported by a nominally consti- 
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tutional check, had neoomse to the only ineans left 
them. A general rising of the inhabitants of the 

provinces was followed by a rising of the inhabitants 
€i the caipUHf in January, lS2d. The miniater, 
Rodrigues, who had continued attached to the roy- 
alist cause until a late period, made himself hated by 
his tyrannical proceedings and by his shameful pecu- 
lation in office, and he was driven from power. Un- 
fortunately, this man was a favourite with General 
O^Higgins ; who was, in consequence, compelled to 
give way to public opinion, by resigning the supreme 
directoiship, and by retiring to Peru. With the ex- 
ception ni a tour made in accompanying the head- 
quarters of Greneral Bolivar in 1824, O'Higgins has 
employed himself in the cultivation of a very fine 
estate, presented to him by the Peruvian government 
in the time of the protectorate. Thus ended the 
public career of one of the most illustrious men Of the 
Spanish American revolution. His valour, integrity, 
' patriotism, disinterestedness, and his capacity, are 
alike deserving of the highest applause, and his errors 
of judgment are forgotten in the recollections of the 
goodness of his heart. 

On the resignation of O'Higgins, General Freyre 
succeeded to the directorial chair. A congress was 
convened, and Freyre was elected director <tf the 
republic He has not the reputation of being a imi- 
found statesman ; but he is a brave soldier, and one 
of the first acts of his presidency was to attack the 
island of Chiloe. An expedition, consisting of three 
or four thousand men, sailed fxom Talcahuano. The 
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place ci disembarkatioii was not ehosen Widi judg- 
ment. There was a want of boldness in the plan, 
and it failed for that reason. 

A second expedition of nearly four thousand men, 
under the same general, rendezvoused at Vakli via, 
and sailed on the 2d January, 1826, convoyed by the 
under-mentioned ships of war : 

^^^rr- • f Admiral Blanco. 

OHiggins. - - Icaptain Foster. 

Lautaro, - - - ... Bell. 



Cobbett. 
Winter, 
Postigo. 
Worster. 



Independenday 

Galvarino, .... 

Chacabuco, - 

Aquiles, • . . 

A landing was effected on the 8th, at the little inlet 
of the bay of Huechucucay, and Fort Corona was 
immediately taken. On the 10th the disembarkatioii 
of the troops was completed. A battalion was left 
to mask Fort Aguy, whilst a force under Colonel 
Aldunate passed on and took the battery of Balca- 
cura. On the 11th, Admiral Blanco shifted his flag, 
and, leaving the 0*Higgins outside, stood into the 
bay with the rest <^ the squadron, whidi andiored 
off Balcacura. In capturing a gun-boat. Lieutenant 
Oxley, of the Galvaiino, was killed. 

The governor, Qui'ntanilla, with upwards of Hiree 
thousand royalists, took up a strong position on a 
hiU (on the south-east side of the bay), flanked on 
the left by an impenetrable wood, and on the right 
by the shore, and supported by three gun-boats in 
shallow water. These were taken by the boats of 
the squadron under Captain Bell, and turned againi>t 
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the loyalistor Their posttton was thus enfiladed* and 

they retired. General Freyre then advanced ; some 
skizmishing took place; QuintaDilla cajntulated; and 
the territory of Chile was no longer sullied by the 
Spanish flag. 

Colonel Aldunale^ Majom Manudi % Aaagiia*, and 
Tupper (a native of Jersey), and Captain BeU, of the 
navy* greatly distinguished themselves* 

Some time afler this important conquest, G^nend 
Freyre resigned the supreme direction of ailairs. 
Admiral Blanco then Med the office, which is now 
occupied by General Pinto^ a man of liberal senti- 
ments, and of cultivated mind. The government 
is neither strong, nor possessed of a superabnndant 
revenue. Acts of tyranny and local oppiession have, 
however, disappeared; and Chile may be said po 
enjoy a degxee of libeaty, until sow unknown in 
that part of the world. With regard to the country 
at large, the improvement is more striking and de- 
cisive. Iianded property has more than doubled in 
value. Santiago, Valparaiso, and some of the larger 
provincial town^, have made great advances in rehne«- 
ment ; but it is to be hoped that the introduction of 
the boasted civilization of Europe will not drive away 
hofifiitality, kind4ieartedness, and other Chileno vir<' 
tues, akmg with the vices bequeathed by their Spanish 
oppressors. . Chile is the Italy of South America, and 
wants nothing but a permanently good govenunent, 
and rational freedom, to make it one of the most 
desiirabie countries in the world. 

* Tfirsc nffitxTS were conspicxioii'^ for rhcir gallantry and f Sfifllfflt ffllMlilfit Hi 
liliiabe, iUMi oihec offiiits in the Pucitob Intcimedkn. 
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A qnestioit naturally arises as to what are to be 
tlie future relations of Spanish America witli the 
Beniiisula. 

A proof of the forgiving spirit of the South Ame- 
ricans may be perceived in the liberty which Spa- 
niards aie allowed to enjoy in Chi]e> Peru, and Buenos 
Ayres, although those republics lire still at war with 
Spain. At Lima, Arequipa, Buenos Ayres, Santiago^ 
and other places^ Spaniards form no inconsiderable 
portion of the influential part of society. Spanish 
property with ^anish supercargoes is freely admitted 
in neutral ships from neutral ports. Spaniaids ate 
occasionally employed in civil offices of great trust, 
and fcequmtly in military commands. In Bolivia* 
the seoretaiy of state, Don Facundo Infantes, is a 
Spaniard who left the Peninsula for the purpose of 
jdning the Viceroy Lasema, and arrived in Pera 
after the battle of Ayaeucho. The liberality of South 
Americans forms a striking contrast to the treatment 
they received from the Cortes in its ultra liberal days. 
The Cortes, indeed, passed some laws equally wise, 
, mild, beneticent, and protective, as the best laws of 
the- Council of the Indies. Bnt» in both cases, these 
were merely laws on paper. The observance of them 
was not even attempted to be enforced. Not only 
was the constitutional government blind to the best 
interests of Spain in refusing justice to America, but, 
swayed ancieiit prejudices, they took active steps 
to prevent the recognition of ind^^dence by other 
nations*. This insane policy would be incredible, 

* On the 2Uth oi' November, 12121, Bardaxi, minister of state for foreign 
aflUn^ addnmd a icmoiittnaoe to the Pcvtti8iiciedMig6d*iiffiMbwiil Madii^ 
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if it was not well known that the very country 
whioh may justly boast of, perhaps, the hoest pea- 
santrjr in the world» does, at the same time, pioduoe 

an unfortunate abundance of infatuated and short- 
sighted dedaimeis. The South Americans have 
moie frequently erred firom mistaken mildnesg than 
from undue severity towards the inliabitants of 
what is, with mawkish a&ctation, called the mo- 
ther COUNTRY, but which might have been more 
properly designated the vampiee step-mother 
sucking the blood of her colonial offspring. If 
the Spaniards residing amongst the patriots during 
the struggle for independence have sometimes met 
with har& treatm^t, they have 'generally drawn 
it upon themselves by their restless spirit of intrigue 
to bring about a counter-revolution. Excepting when 
they have taken part with contending factions, or that 
the country was in danger by the immediate proximity 
of Spanish troops, the Spanish residents have seldom 
been eq^osed even to rigid surveillance*. 

» 

VpOQ the subject (Mf the oowt «f Rio Jaiitln> feoognizing the independence of 
Buenos Avres. 

On the 10th of May, 1B22, s circular note was addressed to the miniaters of 
the Allied Powers, by the secretary, Dou Martinez de la Rosa, not only to dis- 
suade th«m fram adknowledging the. nevitelee, but alio paindBgOttt die dangflr 
of such an rxample to legitimate prTWCT. 

4<>cunient8} which are in tiie possessioa of a geatleman now in Xx>Ddon, 
utieqvimlly show die extmne folly of the emutilaexmaltMs with tegeid to 
America. 

• We know, indeed, of one instance of eight or nine hundred Spanianis being 
sent bom Lima, under an ckcort, at an hour's notice, and of their being shipped 
off from Call ao i n a very hurried and bnital manner. Tlab oeonned in conaeqneaoe 
of the royalists having obtained an important advantage over the patriot com- 
maoder, Tristan, at Ica> The royalists were supposed to be in fuU advance upon 
ew miMt. It wm naterfoue tfnt many of die Spmirii reiidciita neve In cor- 
rcspondcncc wifli th royLili-'s and inviting them to come to Ijima, Notwith- 
ftanding die necessity of aU the Spaiiiatds being etpelled the capital, m\ account 
of many of them being treacherous, the authors of tnis frightful exception to the 
gnnal leniency (^t tlie South Ameneeiw towards Spaniai^s did not paw nncen« 
sured or unpimi -ha] The liarbarous manner in which this precautionary moisure 
was a^ted was loudly condemned at the time by evoy good patriot in the Ii« 
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The bugbealr of the invasion of Mexico from the 
Havannah has kept alive hostile feelings, and led to 
rigoroiisniea8iin»,onihe]iartof theMezicang. Some 

of the constitutionalists still adhere to the extrava- 
- gant idea, that the re*coiiqiiest of that country is not 
only practicable, but that it would be attended idth 
little difficulty. Let those soi-disant liherales read 
the valuable work of Mr. Ward, and if they remain 
etill unconvinced of the hopelessness of again sub- 
jugating Mexico, then are they incorrigible and in- 
curable. 

When the United States of NorHi America uttered 
their first cry of independence, how many of tlie 
greatest and noblest characters, both within and 
without the walls of the British parliament ! how 
many writers, of the highest and noblest genius, 
advocated their cause, and stimulated their gl<»iou8 
exertions ! But, in Spain, what pen ever wrote — what 
voice ever pronounced the words, let America be 
independent?*' Flowery speedbies and unexecuted 
laws were occasionally used by the Cortes to gild, not 
to breaks the chains by which America was enthralled ; 
but, on the other hand, the Americans were treated 
dejbcto, by the Spanish government, in a manner 
that would have disgraced the Porte of Constan- 
tinople. 

In June, 1821, Messrs. Kavenga and Echevema 
arrived at Madrid as commissioners from Colombia, 

boating army, aad by the mass of the inhabituita. Monteaoudo, the author of 
die ac^ waft aooo alwwvdfldedaidl midaw, and cio^ied 

by the populace, by getting on board ship at Callao. On his return to Lima, 
from Quito, three or four years afterwards, he fell under the stiletto of an assassin. 
His ccdleague, the politi^ apostate, Torre Tagle* who was then supreuie iieie« 
gate^ pcriififid mimUy, in 182ft, in CUlaik 

i 
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on the express and special invitation of the then 

existing constitutional government, for the purpose 
of diBCUBsing and adjusting the difierences between 
Spain and Colombia. Mr. Zea^ the Colombian envoy 
to England, went to Madrid to meet the commis- 
sionersy to assist in their deliberations. Upon the 
arrival of these gentlemen, they had an interview of 
mere introduction with Mr. Bardaxi. The com- 
missioners remained ninety days ; and although they 
wrote repeatedly to Mr. Bardaxi, they never were 
able to obtain a second interview with this liberal 
minister of the liberal Sfiamsh government. At the 
end of this period they were much surprised to receive 
an order to leave the capital within twenty-four hours. 
Ravenga and Echeverria quitted Madrid on the same 
day. Mr. Zea, who had been prefect of Malaga in 
the reign of King Joseph, and whose scientific and 
high literary reputation gave him considerable in- 
fluence, was permitted to remain four or five days 
longer* And yet» in despite of the ^tistical 
beralism of Spain, South America magnanimously 
consigns her wrongs to oblivion, and» guided by an 
enlightened policy, admits those very men who were 
so obstinate in not acknowledging her freedom. To 
Spaniards of peaceful habits, in quest of an asylum, 
and willing to conform to the laws, South America 
wisely opens her hospitable arms. But, against iiostile 
Spain, the States of America are as firmly closed as the 
gates of heaven against the fallen angels. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

m 

General Miller's journey from Potosi Jujuy. — Salta. — The 

ladies of Salta,— General remarks.— The province of Salta.— 
Geneiai Miller presented with a gfaat of land.— Toeaman,.^ 

. Unoeremonions change ef governors* — Cordova.— Santiago dd 
Estera — General Paroissien.— Buenos Ayres.^ 

It has been stated that General Miller set out from 
Potosi, on his way to England, on the Sl6th No- 
vember, 1 825. Atter a fatiguing ride of one hundred 
and thirty-three leagues, he reached Jujuy * on the 
5th of December, where he halted two niglits. On 
the morning atter liis .arrival, he rode round 'the 
environs of the town, accompanied by the governor 
and some of the inhabitants, who pointed out the 
house which GeneralLasema once occupied, and which 
he caused to be surrounded by .breast-works. The 
vestiges of other defensive mounds were also visible in 
other parts of the town, and confirm what has been 
said, in a previous chapter, of the extreme difficulty 
of maintaining even a very strong regular force in the 
midst of hostile gmchas, Narrpw paths, clumps of 
trees, and other situations, were also pointed out as 
having unce been used by them as places of ambus- 
cade, whence they unexpectedly darted upon the 
royalists, and frequently caused them severe losses. 

* Jujuy is four hui^ifld ami thiity-three leagues from Buenos Ayrcs, and five 
hundred and fbrty«oiie from lAeaiu 
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The country round Jujuy is very faie, and forms 
a striking contrast to the cbeerless, nigged, banen 
aspect which prevails from Potosi to the quehrada 
of Huniaguaca, where nature puts on her. verdant 
dressy and which continues to improve at every step 
till you arrivL' at Jujuy, which is about twenty leagues 
from Uumaguaca. The valley of Jujuy is like a mag- 
nificent avenue leadii^ to the Pampas, and forms a 
striking contrast to the dreary mountain ridges left 
behind. A contrast, equally striking is observaUe in 
the appearance of the inhabitants. The timid Indum: 
of Upper Peru, cradled in abject slavery, is uncom- 
plainingly submissive, and seems hardly to belong 
to the family of mankind. The open-countenanced 
gauchOf on the contrary, has freedom stamped upon 
his brow, and an air of independence pervades all his 
actions. The governor very kindly intended giving 
General Miller a ball, for the purpose of introducing 
him to his fair townswomen, who, though somewhat 
shy, are generally reputed as very handsome ; but 
this hospitable attention was relinquished, in con- 
sequence of heavy rains preventing the ladies from 
leaving their houses. There was but one close carriage 
in all Jujuy, and this most nnfoirtunately happened 
to be out of repair. Four or five ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood, however, came on horseback. They danced 
the minuet and fandaago with much grace and spirit* 

On the following morning, General Miller re- ' 
commenced his journey. He was aware that the 
Salteno merchants resident in Potosi had writt^ to 
their friends in Salta, requesting them to give him 
the best reception; and having heard ozi the road .tha^ 
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- the public authcNrities had made preparatioiis to meet 
him outside of the town, he took care to arrive at 
Salta on the day before he was expected. He there- 
fore entered ina^ito, on the evening of the 7th of 
December. Instead of occupying a house that was 
getting ready for him, he took up his residence with 
Senor Don Faciindo Zuviria, to wliom he had been 
particularly recommended by his good friend Seuor 
de Uriburu. 

A grand dinner was given to General Miller on the 
11th. Eighty ladies and gentlemen sat down around 
tables arranged under an awning, in the open court- 
yard of Seilor Zuviria's house. On the following day 
the governor gave General Miller a dinner; and, sub- 
sequently, two splendid balls were got up. 

The Saltena women are graceful in their persons, 
possess a natural elegance of manner, and combine 
an attractive airiness with a fascinating softness, so 
general to the ladies of South America. They walk 
and dance with all the bewitching elasticity and 
captivating grace of a Vestris ; and, like her, many 
of them are endowed with an exquisite taste for 
nrasic. The Saltefias ate also celebrated for making 
good wives. Whenever the royalist forces were in 
possession of Salta, though it were but for a short 
time, numbers of the officers were sure to become 
Benedicts, The higher classes of society are noble- 
nnnded, sociable, and well infcnrmed. The only 
English resident there was Doctor Kcdhoad, an 
eminent physician. This gentleman happened to 
pass through Salta about seventeen or eighteen years 
before, and was so delighted with the place that he 

y 2 
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has continued to live there'ever since. ' He is highly 

rt>s])ectcd for his amiable mannerSy aud great taieuts 
in his profession. 

Whether it be the romantic novelty of many places 
in South America, the salubrity of the climate, the 
free, unrestrained inteicourae of the more polished 
classes, or whether t]iLic lie some imdefinable charm in 
that state of society which has not passed beyond a 
certain point of civilization, certain it is that few-fo- 
reigners have resided for any length of time in Chile, 
Peru, or in the principal towns of the Pampas, without 
feeling an ardent desire to return thither. In this num- 
ber might be named several Eiau]>eaii naval officers 
who have served in thePacific, and who have expressed 
these sentiments, although they move in the very 
highest circles of England aud France. Coimtries which 
have not reached the utmost pitch of refinement have 
pecnliar attractions, as well as the most highly polished 
nations. Each stage of civilization may possess its 
drawhadcs ; hut, to the casual resident, the former 
claims a decided preference. The virtue of hos- 
pitality, exiled by luxury and refinement, exhibits 
itself in the New World imder such noble and endeiir- 
ing forms as would almost tempt the ])liilosoplier, as 
well as the weary traveller, to dread the approach of 
the factitious civilization that would banish it 

In the Pampas, where the want of food is unknown 
to the poorest, the avarice which, in its fears for to- 
morrow, would look with apathy on the wants of the 
poor or the stranger, can have but a limited sway. 
Kind offices are, therefore, more freely and disin* 
terestedly conferred than in less abundant regions. 
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In addition to this, the re-unioii of society in a 
thinly-sprinkled population lendeis the presence of a 
stranger on their isolated haciendas a source of gra- 
tification. If his appearance afford no ground for 
mistrust, his being a stranger is a sufficient passport 
to a kind and hearty welcome. Whether he be rich « 
or poor makes no difference in the reception. 

The South Americans are gay, and fond of dancing, 
music* and singing. There are few» whether rich 
or poor,, who are not proficients in one or other 
of these accomplishments. In the warmer latitudes, 
people carry on not only their usual occupations .but 
their amusements, chiefly in the open air; and as 
singing constitutes one of the principal sources of 
the latter* the continued exercise of the voice har- 
monizes it, and strengthens its power. Perhaps no 
opera, in Europe, could afford, to a natural and un- 
sophisticated ear, so rich a treat as that which may 
be wijoyed in Cozoo^ Arequipa, and other cities, 
where the ancient Peruvian airs are sung in the rich* 
melodious* and correct tones of the natives. 

The South Americans possess great intellectual 
quickness* and a retentive memory. The following 
may be cited as an extraordinary instance of the 
latter faculty. An old man, a native of La Paz, in 
Upper Peru* and of unmixed Indian blood* who kept 
an inn at Curicabe, between Valparaiso and Santiago, 
could repeat nearly the whole of Robertson's History 
of Charles the Fifth* and was better acquainted with 
the history of England than most Englishmen. He 
spoke of Queen Boadicea* and was as fainihar with 
^ history of the civil wars between the houses of 
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York and Lancaster as if Uiey liad occurred in Ms 
own country in bis own times. He had been brought 

up by the Jesuits. He was known by the name of the 
Emperor of China» in consequence of frequently 
amusing bis guests with long stories about the ce* 
lestkd empire. 

The PeruTianSt particularly the aborigine8» have 
great natural talents for painting and sculpture. 
The first always produce a striking likeness, but» 
being uninstructed in the prindplea of their art» 
their pictures have nu other merit. 

An Indian in Arequipa carved some figures of the 
incas in wood, which were sent to the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia. His majesty was so much 
pleased with them, that he s^t the Order of St. 
Anne and a snuff-box, with his portrait set in dia- 
monds, to the gentleman who employed the J^ndian 
carver, 

Salta is one of the federal provinces of the republic 
of the Rio de la Plata. General Areuales was at this 
time the governor- He is one of the most distin* 
guislied suppoi tt rs of the cause of independence, in 
which he has received several severe wounds. He 
saOed in the liberating expedition for Valparajso^ 
and was one of Miller's early friends. 

The province lies between and of south 
latitude. Its western part belongs to the great range 
of the Cordilleras, and is rich in metals. In one of 
the intervals between the low collateral brandies of 
the Andes is situated the capital. To the eastwaid 
of the city the country becomes flat, and continues so 
to the very borders cf the Beimejo and Panui£ 
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These plains, called tbe Uanos de MaiMo and el 
Gran Ckaco, are peopled entirely by uncivilized In- 
dians; for at no great distance from Oran, andfjurther 
aouth from the river Salado, the Spanish or creole 
population gradually dwindles into nothing. The 
dimate of the diffei^t ports of the piovince varies, as 

they are more or less elc\'ated, from frost to the lieat 
. of the tropics. These ditterences are sensibly felt even 
at short distances : for instance, in the summer months, 
when Fahrenheit's thermometer is at 80 degrees in the 
town of Salta, the air is agreeably cool at ibehacienda 
of San Lorenzo, distant only two or three leagues ; 
efter sun-set the air is so chilly, that a cloak, which 
could not be endured in the town, is almost necessary 
on the hadenda. The coontry is in general healthy: 
the only endemical disease is the ague ; but this is 
prevalent <nily in some of the lower districts, and 
yields to common remedies. 

The population of the province is not exactly 
knovm; the proportion of one iidmbitant to two 
square leagues may be an approximate calculation* 
The town of Salta contains about five thousandir 
JTujuy about two thotisand. Ten or t^eh^e mtiSk 
Tillages may average about a hundred and hfty eadi ; 
ihe remainder are distributed In haciendas. 

Tbe staple prodtict of the province is cattle. Pre- 
vious to the revolution, from sixty to eighty thousand 
mules, beldngjh^ diiefly to Cordova and Santa 
Were annually offered for sale at tlie fair of Salta. 
The government at that time received a duty of one 
'dollar upon each mule sent to Peru. This was c^ed 
^^a, but only produced JOjOOO dollars a year to the 
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reveiiiie, a great number of mules bdng smuggled out 
of the country. The owners of the estates on which 
the mules wintered received a dollar a head for the 
Minter^s run. From sixteen to eighteen thousand 
head of oxen were likewise exported to Peru every 
year : the sUa upon them was three quarters of a 
dollar each. Soap, tallow, and dried beef w6re also 
articles of export. The returns were usually made 
in doUais ; and money was then abundant in thepiro- 
vince of Salta, but it has since been much impove- 
rished by the interruption of so lucrative a trade 
during the revolution. 

With such advantages every other branch ot in- 
dustry waa neglected. The province contains gold, 
silver, copper, and lead mines; but none of these 
are attended to, with the exception of the gold mines 
of the Eincouada, which are but superficially worked. 

Perhaps the principal reason for this is the disin- 
clination of the gauchos to any thing like iiard 
manual labour ; but when this province shall become 
thickly peopled, its mineral riches will be no longer 
neglected. Cotton, tobacco, wheat, barley, Indian 
com, honey, and wax, are produced; cochineal is 
found in some parts, and the indigo plant is indige- 
nous; yet of these articles, wheat, maize, cotton, 
and tobacco alone ore made particular objects of cul- 
tivation. Although the vine is not uncommon, wines 
and brandies are brought ftoxsx San Juan and Rioja ; 
sugar has of late years been made upon two- or three 
estates; rice has been cidtivated at Campo Santo. 
With excellent timber of its own, Salta still depraids 
upon Tucuman for boards and household furniture. 
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Salta is situated in the road from. Buenos Ayres 

to Lima, by the way of Potosi. A considerable 
quautity of hides and tallow is sent to Buenos Ayres, 
a distance of four hundred leagaes, on cars drawn 
by bullocks, which bring European mercliaiidize in 
return to Salta» whence it is conveyed by means of 
mules to Potosi, &c. It is probable that a great part 
of this overland transport will eventually be superseded 
by water carriage down the river Bermejo, which 
begins to be navigaUe about siicty lei^pies from 
Jujuy and seventy east of Salta. The Bermejo falls 
into the river Paraguay below Asumpdon. 

General Miller- remained at Salta eight days. 
Previous to his departure, the governor, authorised 
by the provincial junta, presented him with a grant 
of land on the right bank of the Jierinejo, six leagues 
in length and four in width, which is equal to about 
four hundred and fifty thousand EnglicAi acres. The 
title deeds of this donation were presented in the most 
flattering manner ; in testimony, as General Arenaks 
was pleased to say in his oflSdal letter, of the admi- 
ration and gratitude of the Saltan os for general 
Miller's services in the cause of Bouth American 
independence. 

After empowering his friend Don Faamdo Zuvi- 
ria to take formal and legal' possession, and to pur- 
chase cattle to turn loose upon the estate. General 
Miller left him an order for a sum of money to pur- 
chase a small piece of ground, in the town of Salta, 
to build a house upon. He quitted Salta on the 
iCth of December, impressed with the liveliest sense 
of gratitude towards its worthy inhabitants. He had 
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puidiased s tw«Kwh6ded caniage built at Baeuos 

' Ayres. Carriages of tliis description are generally 
d^awn by three borses^ each ridden by a postilion. 
Two of tiieae poatiliona went on all the way to Biienoa 
Ayres, aiid the third was relieved at every stage to 
take bade the hones. He reached Tucuman on the 
19th, where he was most hospitably reoeiyed by the 
governor^ Colonel La Madrid, an officer who iiad dis- 
played gieat brarary in the course of the revohitioiL 
He had been but a diort time in office, havin<^ a 
few days previously ckposed his predecessor. Colonel 
Lopez. La Madrid had been commissioiied by the 
Argentine government to make a tour, in order to 
hasten, by his activity and iniiuencey the inarch of 
die pKOvindal contingents intended to augnMnt tlie 

army of Uruguay, at that time in observation oil the 
Brazils. He thought this afavourable opportunity to 
aipenge the death ai a relation who some yean befoi^ 
had been governor of Tucuman, and who was de- 
posed, and with otiier individuak executed by ordir 
t£ Lopez, who tlien assumed Ihe goyemoishlpof the 
province. La Madrid collected a party of gauchos, 
and an action was fought within a league of the city, 
in which Lopez was defeated, and took shelter in 

Tucunutti, capital of the pfovineo of tfa« sane 

name, is a straggling dty, situated in 97^ south lati-* 
tilde. The houses in general are of an inf^or de» 
aeription. It occupies a distingui^ed place In the 

* This imsttkritj wa« overlooked on accouot of tfae stxmost wbiA 1m 
Madrid aSbMcd to dw gcocral g ov ern m en t . La Madrid baa ImAj be» 

^^osed by a rival party, and was severely wounded in a liard contested gauchd 
iMttle. Had he been taken prisoner, he would have sufFercfl the fatf of his uncit) 
hut he escaped, aud, like his iiniu«diatc predecessor, took refuge in balta. 
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history cxf the countiy. It was here that fidgrano 
defeated Bon Pio Tristan ; and it was here that the 
first Argentine congress assembled, and issued their 
dechiration of indepaidenGe» and their oelefarated maN 
nife&to ill 1816. The province is fertile, producing 
rice of a superior quality, Indian com, tobaceo, 
aranges, water mehms, melons, and camo^ o£ an 
extraordinary size. The dairies of the province are 
also famed for the goodness of their cheese, which is 
considered equal to Parmesan. The country is well 
wooded and watered, and, having much of hill and 
dale, the scenery is fioequently beautifial. 

On the 2l8t of December, General Miller left Tu- 
cuman, and reached Cordova on the ^6th* The Sdaor 
Don Jo86 Maria Fragueiro, a gentleman of giesA 
landed propirty, and also a wealthy merchant, had 
provided apartments for htm in his own house. 
From the numerous Imncfaes of the Fragueiro fa^ 
mily General Miller received the kindest attention, 
as also £fom the governor. General Bustos. Cordova^ 
situated SV 15^ south latitude, is perhaps the prettiest 
city in South America. The streets are good, and 
the houses aie large^ commodious, and furnished 
in good taste. Very few capitals of Europe have a 
promenade equal to the alameda of Cordova. It 
occupies a piece of rising ground, which is encircled 
by avenues of stately trees. In the centre is a Iaro;e 
sheet ctf water, in the middle of which is a little island, 
just large enougti to smre as the fouadatioa for an 
ornamental structure. The Plaza is a verv fine 
square : its cathedral and some of the churches are 
handsome bnildings. 
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Cordova is the seat of an univenity. It has jiu- # 
meroos coiiYeiits, and was the kend^uarierg of the 

Jesuits^ who were the founders of every establishment 
deserving of notice in this part of the country. The 
place still swarms with monks, who retain more in- 
fluence there than in other parts of South America. 

The day after. General Miller's arrival he was 
visited, agreeably to the forms of South American 
etiquette, by deputations from the municipality ; se- 
cular deigy ; and the monastic orders. After the 
usual compliments Lad been txclianged, and most of 
the company had taken leave^. the prior who had 
headed the monastic deputation returned, and re- 
quited a private conference. . He said his object 
wasy in the first place, to express his admiration of 
the British generally, and, in the second, to satisfy 
.his mind relative to an author who deserved to be 
canonised, for one of the best and ablest works that 
.had ever seen daylight. It had been translated into 
Spanish, and read at least half a dozen times by every 
;good Christian in Cknrdova. The reverend prior 
seemed to take it for granted that this celebrated 
wxii;er could not but be personally known to General 
Miller, who was therefore appealed to, to settle a 
dispute which had arisen in the monasteries as to 
whether he was ,of English or Irish origin* The latter 
was believed until an aHaeki to one of. the miping 
establishments had said, when passing through Cor- 
dova .on his way to Potod, that the writer in question 
was an Englishman. This produced a sort of schism ; 
«but the niajority still clung to the opinion, that Ire- 
land alone could have produced so shining a^d saintiy 
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n pillar of oithodoxy. in these .d^enerate. times. Ge- 
neral Miller, very much at a loss for an ans^\T'^ to 
the pnor*s long and ammated harangue, was at last 
relieved . fiom the suspense arising from his .utter 
ignorance of the subject, by the prior s drawing a 
book &om his gown sleeve with great ceiemony, and, 
making the sign of the cross, opened it with tokens 
of profound veneration. He handed it to the general^ 
andy pointing to the name at the bottom of the title- 
j)age, said, triumphantly, ** Is he not an Irishman ?'* 
The book was " Jm Hktoria de la Me/brjnacion, por 
Don GuiUEBMO Cobbett.'' The point.in dispute 
was" finally settled by the general's telling the prior 
that the author was an Bnglishman, and that in 
£ngland there were some few. good Christiaas as 
well as in Ireland. 

As this will be the last time the clergy or monastic 
orders, will be alluded to, we shall here introduce an 
anecdote or two, to show the manner in which the 
South American patriots have been treated by some 
who have possessed the character of sanctity. 

The Bishop of Arequipa, who died in January 
1816, enjoyed whilst living the reputation of a saint. 
His unspotted life could only be equalled by his ex- 
cessive charity towards hardened and profligate sin- 
ners. When he was once told that a dergymatf pur- 
sued infamously lewd courses, the bishop mildly an- 
swered. Let him petition for mercy." At another 
time he was told that another dergyman had uttered 
the most horrid blasphemies : this inimoveably placid 
saint observed, Unhappy man ! let him bow himself 
befine the throne of grace, and implore for the inter- 
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oeBsion €f tbe Uened, who aie cootinuaUy dnging^ 

hosannahs in the presence of the Most High and 
there it ended. But if he were told that a clergymaa 
was apitriotyfaell was too good a place for the wretch, 
in the opinion of the righteous bishop. Some patriots 
very gravely assert, that when the body of the bishop 
was opened, the surgeons discovered that be had no 
heart, but that something in that shape was fouud, 
and was composed of a substance just like charcoal. 
General Miller saw a pastoral dnmlar, firom Ooy- 
eneche, successor to the beforementioiied saint, enjoin- 
ing tbe dergy of bis diocese to refuse abaohition to 
the dying, unless they previously abjured patriotic 
jHinciples. 

A tednUa of the King of Spain, prannlgated by 

the council of the Indies on the 4th of February, 
and addressed to the archbishc^ and bishops 
of both Amerkas, and of tbe PbiOlipiiie isUoid^ 
embodied an enciclica, or papal rescript, dated 24th 
8q[ileniber, i8fi4i, aealed with the apostolic seal; 
signed by the reigning pontiff Leo XII. and counter- 
signed by Cardinal Albano. Alluding to the Spanish 
Amoican revdution, bis holiness thus addressed the 
bench of bishops : We flatter ourself that a subject 
of such grave importance will, through your iniiuence, 
and tbe aid of divine Providence, have that bappf 
and speedy result that we promise ourself, provided 
you dedicate yourselves to make manifest to your 
flocks the augost and distinguished qualities which 
characterise our very beloved son Ferdinand, catholic 
king of the Spaing whose sublime and substantial 
virtues outshine the qplendoor of bis greatness * ^ 
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And if with due zeal you expoimd, for the coosi' 
delation of all, the illustrious and unapproachable 
merits of Spaniards resident in Europe, who have 
proved their ever-constant loyalty by sacrificing their 
interests or their lives» out of love for» and in defence 
of, legitimate power," 

His holiness, however, has had the worldly wisdom 
to alter his tone since the American governments 
notified to him, that unless he should think proper to 
appoint archbishops and bishqMs to the varions vacant 
sees, they would immediately proceed to do so them- 
selves, indi^ndently papal authority. The re- 
publicans of South America forthwith became his 
holiness*8 " most beloved and delectable chiidreu in 
Christ r and their worthy plenipotentiary at Borneo 
Seiior de Tejada, deservedly enjoys the finronr and! 
consideration of the sovereign pontilf. 

General Miller set out from Gradova o» the Ist cf 
January, 1826, and on the 3d reached Santiago del 
Estexoy which is the capital of a province of the same 
name. The town does not contain much above tln:ee 
thousand inhabitants; in the whole province there 
may be fifty thousand. It is very extensive,^ and the 
flcnl ia exceedingly fertile. Wheat prodfoces above- 
seventy-fold. It is, as in most other parts of South 
America, sown, in a random sort of manner, on hind 
that has been slightly scratched*,, without its ever 

* The Engluth manner of ploughing lias been attempted in some parts of the 
couQiry^ but it has been found that it will not answer. Europeans often, on their 
fiist amval, show too giwi a zeal to intiodace llie nwlihods w llieir own connnjr, 
but a short trial soon convinces them that their wisest ^vny is to adopr the system 
of the natives, which it may be well to improve upon, but not to supmede. 
Agricultural, at will » nuning imd odier impiovtnMnt% mint be tntmduoed 
gadually, in oider tabeoomeg^nttallr bflncScML EinopaHU nnat condcictwi 
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being thought worth while to dear it ()f the bushes 
or trees which may happen to be upon it. Weeding 
is never thought of. The com is mowed down, and 
trodden out by mares or oxen. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the province <^ 
Santiago del Estero speak the quickua only. As 
this language ceases to be spoken some leagues to 
the north of Jujuy, it furnishes a curious living proof 
that the empire of the incas extended to the southern 
boundary of Tucuman* to which Santiago del Estero 
belonged in those days. 

Tucuman, Cordova, and Santiago del Estero, are 
all bounded, on the east by the Grand Chaco, the 
country of the Abipones, through which the noble 
and navigable river of the Bermejo runs previous to 
its junction with the Paran4. The Grand Chaco once 
contained two millions of aborigines. There were> 
according to Dobrizho&r, seventy-three large towns. 
The Spaniards formed several establishments, but 
their cruelties occasioned the natives to rise and 
destroy them. The mamelucos, as the Brazilian 
marauders were called, made frequent and destruc- 
tive incursions, and burnt their towns and villages. 
The inhabitants of the Grand Chaco are now very 
much reduced in number, but they still retain their 

m 

to kam « liMfe flNnn die nftttvei, if tbejr wUh to sticeeed in ttoehing than « 
great dui. 

If an Agneulmnl Boaid bad began to execute the design^ whidi were lo beau- 
tiiiilly got up in London, of magnificent cities uid nnal viBages, widi poatioal 

ranies, plans of churches, villus, ornamental cottR(TP«, lod^s, park-satefi, &c. 
the gaucfto would noi Imve been ill-natured enough to have asked where were tho 
mad.houses for the residences of the durcctors ; but he would have ihni|||^ up 
his shoulders moist significantly at the idea of expending enormous sums in rnn- 
stnicting faiiy palaces upon the Pampas. However, although attempts on t>uch 
a acale muatM, amall well imilated colonka will confer i ncalc u la b l e benefit 
on tbe covntiy, and be piod«cti?e to the portiea concerned* 
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independence. Between the Bermejo and Pikomayo 
are what are called " foot Indians," who never mount 
a horse. This is iiscribed to their timidity; but 
perhaps it may be traced to a deep policy, which, by 
keeping their territory destitute of horses» prevents 
the whites or Creoles ftom invading a country which, 
on that account, is an undesirable conquest; besides 
which, a great part of the country is covered with 
wood, and the herds of cilttle are by no mean9 
numerous. 

A great difference was observable in the provincial 
governments. That of Salta was a very favourable 
specimen of a mild democracy. That of Tucuiiian 
was nominally democratic ; but the influence of the 
governor, and his distaste to any species of legislative 
control, rendered lum, in effect, absolute. 

At Cordova a strong spirit of opposition existed, 
particuiarly in the mercantile class ; but the governor, 
who protected the church, was in turn supported by 
ecclesiastic and monastic influence. Besides this, he 
had two thousand well-appointed troops. The pro- • 
yindal junta was powerless,, and it was a matter of no . 
* small danger to carry opposition beyond a certainpoint* 

The governor of Santiago del Estero was avow- 
edly absolute. He never even professed to consider 
himself acconntable for the expenditure of the taxes ; 
but as these were confined to a sort of custom-house 
duty on merchandise passing through the province, 
the gaucJios were perfectly satisfied with his admini- 
stration. Indeed, these people seldom trouble them- 
selves about forms of goyernmcgit, so long as their 
individual liberty aud property are not infringed* 

VOL. II. • Z 
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There was no provincial junta ; tbe only public 
fiioer> besides the governor, was his secretary. 

Gemeial Miller arrived at Santiago del Esteio 
about noon, and was warmly welcomed by the go- 
vernor. A bath was got ready, and a plentiful dinner 
served up at two o'cloek; after which the whde party 
retired to sleep the .s7VaY«. At six in the evening the 
party took a ride round the town and environs* During 
this, active mefBeugers from tbe governor were ei»- 
ployed in couveying his mandate to the ladies, re- 
quiring their company in the evening, and a snug 
little ball was got up. 

Amongst those who sat down at the governor's 
table, was an Englishman who had resided for many 
years in that part of the world. He had been a sur- 
geon, but was now a merchant. He enjoyed the 
full, confidence of the governor, and was supposed to 
be his adviser. The governor professed the utmost, 
jmrtiality towards Englishmen. He said he had two 
men in his escort who formerly belonged to the En« 

* 

• glish army, who were faithful fellows, and could 
ride like gauehos^ but were a little giveli to tipi^ing^ 
General Beresford's name was often mentioned on' ' 
this line of road. The natives inquired particularly 
if **el gnapo Beresfor^' was still living. They att 
concurred in acknowledging that he first taught them 
to be soldiers, and asked many questions as to his 
career after he had left that country. 

General Miller halted only one night at Santiago 
del Estero. From hence the road was like one con- 
tinued. bowling-green. -The post-masters were eveiy 
where most attentive to the orders ojf the governor, to 
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giva dieir best horses^ and have them in leadiness. 

The pace General Miller travelled at was about fif- 
teen miks hour» and on one day, Ixoin suniue to 
aunsetf he poeted it in this way fifty-two leagues. It 
was frequently necessary to throw water upon the. 
whed^ of the carnage to prevent ignition.' 

When he arrived within one hundred leagues of 
Buenos Ayres, the postiiiious were alanned by jthe 
appearance of an immenae eknid of du|ty which roee^ 
towards evening, a few miles before them on the road. 
They said that it must be caused by some horde of 
Indian savages, which oocasionaUy made incursiona 
into this part of the country, and which they knew 
never gave quarter to male travellers who fell into 
their hands. They evidently felt an inidination to 
wheel about, and make a run of it ; but the horses 
were flagged* and die doud of dust approaching fast, 
there appeared no hope of escape. The alarm, 
however, subsided on the . appearance of a tilted 
earriage^ something like an English ammunition 
waggon. This was followed by other carriages and 
horsemen* When they came up* Miller .^as most 
agreeably surprised by hearing his own name uttered 
in tlic vvell'kiiovvn voice of his friend and countryman,. 
General Paroissien % who was on his road from Buenos 

• General Paroissien entered the patriot service at the yery commencement 
of the revolution. He was present at Huaqui, and other early battles in 
Upper Penu He was chief of the medical stAff of the annv of the Andes until 
IftSM)) mhea he wa« appointed aid&4e-camp, with the rank ot colonel, to General 
Sid Mar^. Afker we pstrioli aUcted Lima, he wh jnomoted to Ae mak of 
general of briL'adL\ and sent with the Scilnr Don Juan Garcia del Rio on amis- 
non to Europe. Having been relieved from the du^ of their mimion, they 
tunied thdr attentioii to minn^ aMOdatfoof, tad hcome director* of th« Polon 
company. Paroissien went out to Peru as commissioner. He died in 1827) on 
his passajTf fronn Arica to Valparaiso. He po«;se5<?pd a great store of general 
information^ and his qnnpanioDable and aouablc manners made hhn universally 

Z 2 
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AyrestoPotoBijtotalce posiession of mines ivbiA liad 

been purchased by a company in London. He tra- 
velled enprmoe. Sir Edmund Temple aeoompanied 
him as secretary ; under secretaries and attaches 
swelled out the train. 

General Miller reached Boenos Ayres on the 6th 
of January, 1826. It was on that very day, eight 
years before^ that he had set out from that city to 
join llie army of the Andes in Chile. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Retrospect . — Buenos Ay res.— Anarchy . — Rodri guez . — Pro vm- 
cial junta. — Improvements. — Banda Oriental. — Lavalleja. — 
Congress. — ^War withthe Bnixils.— Bivadam.— Las Heras.*--- 
Brown.— Alyear.*^P<iUc7af the emperor7--6a«cja. — ^Dorrego» 

Having in the first volume represented the afTairs 
of the Argentine republic to have beeu» at the dose 
of the year 1820, In a state of the wildest disorder, 
we have since referred to them but seldom. The 
amval of General Miller at Buenos Ayres now fur- 
nishes an opportunity of renewing our remarks upon 
that subject. 

To enunierate the factions which suocessively got 

the upper hand at Buenos Ayres, or to describe their 
various intrigues to maintain themselves in. power, 
would be to draw a most disgusting picture of the 
reign of anarchy. Numerous successive governors 
seized upon office and retained it but for a few weeks, 
and In some instances for a still shorter period. These 
rapid changes were generally preceded by sanguinary 
Struggles, and fcdlowed by banishments and proscrip- 
tions ; but in no instance was confiscation of property 
resorted to ; so f^r had public opinion wrought an 
improvement. 

During the period which elapsed between the latter 
part of the year 1819 and tiie couiineneenient of 1821, 
the whole of the provinces severally withdrew their 
allegiance fruai the central government, till then cbLa- 
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blished in the metropolis. Thenceforward each pro- 
vince governed itself independently of the rest. In 
several of them contentions and disturbances arose, 

foriiiiiig a couuttrpart to the transactions of the 
capital. 

So difficult was it, at one time, for the inhabitants 

to know who was, or wiio was not, at the head of 
affairs, tlut Judge Prevost^ aa agent from the United 
States, a jocose sort of gentleman, used every momhig 
ijefore breakfast to look over the balcony of his house, 
and calling out to the ihrst person passing would in- 
quire, " Who j^ovems to-day ?'* He was once answered 
** Quien sabe ?" (who can tell ?) He thought this so good 
21 joke liiat he often repeiited it to his friends, and it 
always excited a good deal of laughter, until, reaching 
the ears of an ephemeral governor, who was more 
than usually sen^tiTe to sarcasm, the worthy judge 
was obliged very unceremoniously, and at four hours' 
notice^ to ship himself off for Chile*. 

This series of continual changes was at lengtH 
terminated by the appointment of Colonel Don Mar- 
tin Rodriguez, a rich landed proprietor, a man of con- 
siderable energy and determination, and very popu- 
lar with the inhabitants, particularly the gauchos. 
He was of an unambitious character, and displayed 
much good sense in directing the power with which 
he was invested, to the formation of a settled admi- 
nistration. The people, wearied out by die harassing 
effects of varied misrule, seconded the efforts of Ro- 
driguez, and gave effect to his patriotic intentions. 

* In the EntarpcuK, belong^ to Mr. Stiniid EMgli, vbo went xoand Cope 
Hom at the wHae time in the MHne vesid. 
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He evinced the eonndest discriiniiuidaii in the choke 

of his colleagues, who, having been absent from the 
scene of anaichy, or out of the eountry for mime time 
pieviouslyy altogether unconnected with the in- 
trigues that liad m long distracted the republic. Don 
Bernardino Bivadavia was appointed seoretary for 
foreign and home affairs, and became the soul of the 
new government. Don Francisco Cruz was made 
secretary for the war department, and Don IM^muel 
Garcia, secretary of finance. 

Notwithstanding the secession of the provinces, the 
government of Buenos Ayres, by tacit consent, was 
the only channel through which negotiations with ' 
toieign powers were carried on. Foreign agents and 
consuls still resided in the capital. 

One of the first acts of the new adiuiiiiistration was 
the formation of a^ constituent provincial junta of 
thirteen members. Four represented the city, and 
nine the province. Talents, good sense, and en- 
lightened judgment, distinguished the prooeeilings 
of this body. Gomez, Aguerro, Frias, and others, 
spoke with the eloquence of a Roman or British sena- 
tor, and regular reports of their debates were printed 
and circulated throughout the provinces, where they 
were read with great avidity. 

On the recommendation of the executive, which 
was empowered to propose laws, the junta passed 
decrees, which were not merely printed and promul- 
gated; but ACTUALLY CABBIED INTO EFFECT ! 

For the inviolability of persons and property. 

Oblivion of past political offences. 
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ReligMNiB'tolefstkm. 

ExUnctiou of the maaaMtic orders. 
' The libefftjrof the pnss.* 

The administnitioii of justice was rendered more 
pure. 

The tttmoRt attention was paid to the education of 

the rising generation. An university was erected, 
and one hundred students from the provinces which 
had seceded were kept on the estabUduneni at tiie 
expense of Buenos Ay res. 

Many sdiools weie established in the ciqpitai» and 
several in Hhe |m>vince; 

Fifty or sixty youths of the first families were sent 
to England, Fnmce^ or the United States^ for eduiA- 
tion* This number is rather upon the ineiease. 

The public library founded by Moreno was fre- 
quently enriched by donations. 

A bank was established, which contributed greatly 
to sustain public credit. The whole of its expenses 
were defrayed by the prdAta arising from the dis- 
counting of bills. 

A savings bank was also - introduced, and it was 
wellsoi^rted. 

The very few charitable institutions of Bueaaos 
Ayres became objects of public attention, and vac- 
cination was very generally introduced: 

Scientific associations and harmonic clubs were 
formed and well attended. A dvic police was or- 
ganized, and put upon the most efficient footing, not 
only in the city, but throughout the province. 

Buenos Ayres had assisted the inhabitants of Chile, 
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in shaking otf their dependence upon Spain. Tliey 
both bad conjointly laid, the foundation for the libe- 
ration of Peru. Bnt these costly efforts had ex- 
hausted the resources of Buenos Ayres, and, together 
with civil discoid, had reduced the republic to a single 
province. She had therefore no longer the power, 
had she possessed the will, to continue to assist Peru 
in fighting the battles of ind^^dence. Under these 
circumstances, she wisely confined her attentioii to 
the amelioration of her own internal afiuurs« Her 
ministeift aspired to the durable glory ci establish* 
ing a government worthy of being imitated by. every 
ether section of South Amenea» and th^ sueeeeded« 
Buenos Ayres eamoot be justly accused of having 
willingly remained a tame spectator of the concluding 
campaigns of tiie war in Peru. 

In pursuance of a very judicions |^aa of retfench« 
meuty the army was reduced to a few hundred re- 
gulars, which, with the militia, were put . upon a 
respectable footinpf, in order to provide against the 
incursions of the Indians *• 

Such officers as were unem^oyed, and who had 
served either at hoiiie or in Chile and Peru, received 
a very handsome retired allowaBce. 

* Dinliig die period of aDarchy, the Indiaat had beoome very formidable to 

P»ncno5 Avrcf, and to the Creole population in pcncrnl thmijrVinnt the Pamp^^s ; 
th^.hadso much iocreaaed inDumhecs and audacity, that the patriot cavahy 
IMttinaeiittoiepd AcirinenniaM Gap. 
tain, now Golond, Raush, a very bravt GeniKin, put a stop to these irrupfions of 
the Indians by adopting the plan of forming his men on foot into hoUow sq^uares, 
with their horses in the centre. By keeping up a wcUi-dincted fire oil aanu]* 
anta, diey were always repulsed ; upon whim his troops, remounting thdvhonei, 
pursued the fugitives at an advantaf;:^ with great slaughter. The brave and in- 
trepid Raush has since proceeded to attack these Indians in their own tciritory, 
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Friyateering mm put a slop to; and only a few 

gun-boaU remained in commission, wliicii wexe kept 
in the md-atead of Buenoa Ayi€S* 

A new impulse was given to commerce; the 
custom-house was re-modelled ; smuggling was most 
eiS^etttally prevented; and activity* seal* and ho- 
nesty, until then very far from <;eijei al, pervaded tiiis 
as well as every other public department* 

Govemmenty oonsuiting its own dignity, declined 
to communicate with commanders of foreign vessels, 
or with other persons, however authorized, unless the 
Gomraunication was made agreeably to the forms ob- 
served in the intercourse between independent states. 

Rodriguez having served three years, the period 
pfescrihed by the provincial junta, General Don 
Gregorio de las Heras was duly elected his successor. 
About the same time Rivadavia canie to England ; 
but the same excellent system of government was 
continued. The republic, rising in respectshility, was 
leoognised by Fovtugaly the United States, and Great 
Britain. The provinces, which, as before stated, had 
separated from the metropolis, perceiving the bene- 
ficial results arising from good government, began 
to manifest a desire of re-connecting themselves with 
Buenos Ayreg; but although this feeling was in con- 
sonance with the wishes of the government, which ' 
probably encouraged it, it still very properly al>btained 
fh>m any official act that could be construed into an 
anxiety to recover its former supremacy. In a short 
time th^ provinces spontaneously expressed their 
willingness to send deputies to represent them in a 
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general .congress, whkh they proposed should be held 
at Buenos Ayres. 

The cotigress being installed on the 16th of De- 
cember, 18^4, it was determined that for every 7500 
inhabitants a deputy should be returned ; by which 
their number wds materially increased. Each deputy 
received two thousand dollars annually, exelusiye of 
his tfavelling allowanoes. 

The revenue was so well administered that it not 
only covered the ordinary expenditure, but also paid 
the interest of the loan raised in England. The fol- 
lowing official return shows the increase of the net 
revenue of the province of Buenos Ayies for the fd- 
Ibwitig years: DoUars. ■ 

' 1822 .... 2,052,924 
1828 . . • . 2,867,91 « 

1824 . . ' . . 2,588,784 

1825 ' . . . . 2,688,148 



' As a fhrther ptoof of increasing prosperity, the 

following iiiuiiber of houses were built in the course 
of four years: via. 





In Towii. 


Country. 


Total. 


1822 


144 


12 


156 


1823 


113 


26 


139 


1824 , . 


165 


57 


222 


•1825 


. 161 


88 


199 




583 


188 


716 



* 

Some of the streets ot Biieiios Ayres were formerly 
impassable for days together during the rainy season, 
even on horseback; a few only of the principal ones 
being paved, .'i'he paving of them now, however, 
became general; and between the years 1822 and 
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18125, a length of street of more than two leagues, 
and about forty feet in width* was paved. 

In 1817* the dty of Buenos Ayves did net contsin 
above sixty thousand inhabitants. In 1826, the po- 
pulation had augmented to one iiundied thousand. 

It was at this pfosperous period tbat brolce 
out between the Buenos Ayrean republic and the 
Brazils. In Chapter III. we ha?e stated that the ' 
Brasilians, in January, 1819) took possession of the 
i^uda Oriental, under pretence of putting down 
anatdijr, and to prevent the contiiginn spreading to the 
Brasile. The Buenos A3n:ean8, unable to repress the 
irruption of the Portuguese^ did not oppose the 
oecupation; bat stipulated, as the condition of mm- 
, interference, that, as soon as provincial dissensions 
should cease, and Buenos Ajjxb become able to 
goveni in a way not to excite the alarm of its 
neighbour, the Portuguese should retire from the 
Banda Oriental. This condition was agreed to .by 
the oout of Bio Janeiio, and the Portugoese eon- 
^ued in possession, molested only by various pro- 
vincial gnerriUa parties, which were never entuely 
pat down. 

During the administration of Kodriguez, the Bue- . 
nos Ayreans demanded the evacuation of the Banda 
Oriental, in conformity to the agreement between the 
two powers. In consequence of these demands, King 
John VI. ovdeved General Lecor, governor ef Monte 
Video, to assemble the principal inhabitants of the 
district in dispute, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they would prefer being united to the Bra* 
zils, or being ru-incorporuted with Buenos Ayres. This. 
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was aii ill traction of the agreement; but it was fair 
whea compared with the manner in which the order 
was ejiecttted, and the tubeequent conduct of the 
Emperor Don Pedro. 

G^naral Leoor, who had married a lady of Monte Vi^ 
deo,and who perhaps had a personal interest in r^nain- 
ing there, made up a junta' to suit his own views» and 
obtained fma them a dedaiatiaa that Hie generid 
wish was to continue under the dominion of liis -Must 
Faithfid Majesty. Pinheyro^ the minister of John 
VI.y infcormedy ihiough oliher. channels, of the, real 
sentiments of the Orientales, wrote to Lecor, telling 
him that he had disobeyed the orders of the kkig^ 
and that a new-assembly of the people must be con- 
vened to ascertain their free and unbiassed opinion^; 
Before this wder could be carried into execation»the 
king sailed from Rio Janeiro for Lisbon; and the 
emperor^ his son and successor^ turned a deaf ear to 
every subsequent remonstrance. > . 

' The Orieiitales, observing the growing prosperity 
of Buenos Ayies* repeatedly signified their wishes, to 
re-unite tbemselTes wiA that proirince; while iSt» 
Buenos Ayreans themselves could not behold with 
indifference the key of theEio de la Pkta ia the 
hands of Hie Brarils. They femindedtlie court of Bi» 
Janeiro of the condition upon which the Portu? 
gneSife troops had been penndtted to and retain 
possession of the Banda Oriental; but neceiT^ for 

* This f iir and honouzable proceeding of the liberal and enlightened Portu- 

Sese minister, i^inheyro» i» fiirther seen in his release of the Orientaks con- 
ed fli fwllHiMn of fPtr ontilie iiiHid of CMmm> in the harbour of lUo Janoinb 
Amongst sevcn^ m «isl^^> to set at Ubccqr, wei? Lavanqa, and a brother nt 
An^as. 
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answer^ tbat the Orieniaks had expnmi thdnriahes, 

and therefore should not be abandoned. 

The Baeaos Ayrean govmunent daady foxeaaw 
the disaatroofl ooaseqiienoet of a war; but it wat 

borne along by the irresistibie torrent of puhUe 
ophuon, kNidly, enevgaticaUyt aad nmninKWMly 
pressed. To have attempted to stem that torrent 
would have produced the immediate dissolutioii o£ 
the govemmenlv without proventiog the wac 

In 1825, Don Juan Lavalleja, a native of the Banda 
Odental, and who had iong /served with distinctioii 
under the bcavia Artigas, ooUectad a party of thirty* 
two trusty coiiiradeSy principally OrienUiles, and 
csoaaed Hne Pkta in an qpen laimdi. They diaem* 
barirad at midnight on the left bank of the river, 
and* carrying their saddles and bridles with them» 
pwceeded to a kadenda well known to them, 
and procured horses. Without losing a moment of 
time, they advanced to a place called Ml IUmcqu de 
ht GaUitms, and, in the night of the 91th Sep- 
tember, fek imawares upon a strong Brazilian de- 
iMdamuL Thi. patty »». commaiukd by Dob 
nmctoao Rivera, an Omnftrfhy birth, but who. was 
now in the Brazilian service. He instantly changed 
sides; and, with his aaoslance, Lavall^a, reutfeieed 
at every step, was enaUed to surprise other strong 
parties of imperialists. By this time the news of 
Lavatti>|a*s arthtd iBi^sead lihe wiUfim thvough the 
province, and he shortly found himself at the head 
of two thousand gmchos. The OHentale* rose en 
masse; and the imperidists were shut up in Monte 
Video and Colonia, the only two fortresses in the 
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province. Two thousand well appointed Brazilian 
cavalry were sent out from Monte Video under the 
(MMkiTB of C(4<mel Ventos GoB8aleB» an officer of re- 
putation, and who, on setting out, promised to anni- 
hilate JLavalleja. On the ISth of October, the hos- 
tile pardeg came within sight of each other at La 
Cuchilla de Sarandi. The gauchos had only lances 
and swords. The BnuslUans were well anned, well 
'disciplined, and advanced in the steiidiesto^er. The 
gauchos, anxious to be led on, made a great noise ; 
but Lavalleja, perceiidng^ that the enemy advanced 

, with their carbines in their binds, ordered them not 
to move until the imperialists should have tired, which 
was to be the signal for the gauchos to change. 
About sixty of them were killed by the volley; but 
the rest rushed on before the Brazilians could draw 
their swords. With the eacception of abont two 
hundred, who escaped, the whole of the Pidtdgo 
party, as they were called, were killed or taken pri- 
soners. Lavalleja became governor of the Banda 

. Oriental. He convoked a provincial junta, which 
declared it to be the general wish oi the Orimiikde9 
to incorpdrate themsdves with Buaios Ayres ; and ' 
on the 2dth October, 1825, the Banda Oriental was 
admitted into the Argentine federation. Lavalleja 
was made brigadier*general. 

On the iOth December, 18S5, the emperor declared, 
war. The Buenos Ayvean dsoiuatkm foUowed, on 
the 3d of January, 1 826. 

Don Bemardbio Rivadavia returned from £uiopo 
in December, 18d5, being the beansr of the zaitf ed 
tseaty of commerce and amity between Great Britain 
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and the piDTinces of the Rio de la Plata* He was 

elected president of the republic on the 7th of Fe-. 
bnisi7» He appointed Don Julian Segundo 

de Aguemo, secretary for the home department; Ge- 
neral Don Fraudsco de la Cruz, secretary for foreign 
afiBursy in the room of Don Manuel Gaida> who had 
declined accepting office ; General Don Carlos Alvear, 
seoretaiy at war; and Don Salvador Maria Cainl». 
secretary of finanoe. 

The provincial junta formed during the governor- . 
ship of iiodhguez was dissolved^ and the affairs of 
the province placed under the immediate direction of . 
the president of the republic. Accordingly, Creneral 
Lias Her8S» the successor of Rodrigueas; vacated his seat. 
He immediately retired toChile, diagrined, it was 8aid» 
at not being re-elected^ and somewhat disgusted at the 
superdliotts and pcmipous manner with which Biva^ 
davia treated him. Las Heras is one of the earliest and 
bravest defenders of the republic. To a soldier-like 
frankness and firmness, and to the most upright 
conduct in office, he united a scrupulons tleference to 
the legislative body. He signalized himself in the 
fieldy while Rivadavia was moving at his ease fixmi 
one European capital to another, and where, per- 
Ju^ he might have remained ,in compaiative oh- 
seurtty, but for the gallantry of Las Herasat Cancfaa^ 
rayada. 

The provinces entered into the spirit of the 
war, and furnished their contingents with great 
readiness. 

The gallant Captain Brown» who so highly di- 

^tinguished himself in the taking of Monte Video in 
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1814» was now made admiral, and appointed to 

command tlie Buenos Ayrtjau Hot ilia, recently aug- 
mented by some small vessels of war. A number of 
unemployed seamen, of all nations, who generally 
abound in the principal sea-ports of South America, 
eagerly flocked on board the flotilla. . Influenced by 
the sairie feding, many British residents, established 
in small shops, gave up a thriving trade to serve as 
volunteers under the intrepid Brown. Even many of 
the settlers sent out from England by Mr. Barber 
Beaumont relinquished their agricultural prospects* 
and entered the service, with enthusiasm. 
' The admiral performed many brilliant exploits 
against very^ superior forces in the outer roads of 
Buenos Ayres, as well as off Monte Video^ and several 
otlier parts of the river. 

In the contemplation of. an approaching irupture, 
an army of observation had been formed on. the right 
bank of the Uruguay. General Alvear, having returned 
from his mission in Upper Peru, was named general* 
in-chief^. The army consisted of about seven thousand 
five hundred regulars, besides about three thousand 
muedgauehos and militia, who were with Lavalleja 
and other chiefs. The Buenos Ayreans gained the 

• Alvcar, when fi boy, wa^ rnnvoypd frnm Bucnos Ayrcs to Europe in one of 
the four Hpanish IrigaicH capturLtl by the britisK, previous to the dLclaration of 
war in li]04. On the day before the actum took place, Alvear went with his 
father on board another frigate, intending to return to tlinir own sliip, but before 
thev did so the engagement aiminenced, and in the course of it, the ftigate thejr 
haa quitted Uew vp, when, with die exception of the (kdwr and soo, every mem- 
ber of the family perished. During his residence in the Peninsula, yuung Alvcar 
married a beautiful and accomplished .Spanish lady, whom he took to liucnos 
Ayrta in 1812. At the age of twenty-four he was supreme dhxxtor of BucnoH 
Ayres, but he soon lost the favour of tlie public lie is a man of remarkably 
quick, clear, and keen intellect; and although his education was neglected, he 
poKi^e^eH the powers of eloquence in an eminent degree. His manners are frank^ 
idincd» and gentlauiiljr* He is popuUir with die anny^ 

vol.. 11. A A 
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battle of Ituftungo on the twenty-first of May, 18£7* 

The war still continues. A change has taken place 
in the government ; commerce is crippled ; and public 
credit has been shaken. Foidgn meichanU, and 
some wealthy natives who had speculated in govern- 
ment securities, have suffered most severely* But 
with these exeeptionSy the war is as popular as ever. 
The victory of Ituzaingo and the brilliant efforts of 
the gallant Admiral Brown axe alike the theme of 
their constant exultation. War suits the taste of the 
restless ^auc/io, who can now procure his favourite dish 
of came eon euero at easily as in fanner days. The 
Mendozinos, and the inhabitants of other provinces 
producing wines and brandy, are no longer undersold 
by the French ; and although the actual govCTunent 
and the principal inhabitants of Buenos Avres would 
gladly make peace, yet no treaty could be carried into 
full effect if it did not stipulate for the union of the 
Banda Oriental with Buenos Ayres^ or, at least, for 
its absolute independence. 

The pertinacity of the Bmperor can be accounted 
for only on the supposition that he has been grossly 
deceived with regard to the real sentim^ts of the 
inhabitants of the Banda Oriental ; and ^at, having 
incautiously expressed his determination, he is likely 
to attempt to retain the province, not only at a price 

far above its value, but at the risk of some re-actions 
that may render it a dearly purchased prize. Don 
Pedro is a very fine young man, generous and high- 
spirited ; but perhaps his character would be seen to 
more advantage as King pf Portugal than as Emperor 
of the Brazils; and it is not likely that he will conde- 
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sceud to receive a lesson from any other baud than 
that of experience. One of his ministers made a 
faithful statement of the affairs of the Banda Orieutal, 
and proved the impolicy of perseirering in a war which 
had already absorbed a great portion of the resources 
of the empire. The minister was turned out of office^ 
and it is not to be supposed that his majesty has since 
been troubled with any opinion on that subject dis- 
|>leasiiig to the imperial e^. 

* 

By looking at the map, the river Plata seems to 

form a very excellent natural boundary to the Brazilian 
territory on the south; but the former south-western 
frontier is far better, for many reasons. Between it 
and the Banda Oriental is a breadth of country nearly 
desert, and very thinly peopled. On that side, Bra- 
zil offers no temptations to an invading force. To 
extend the Brazilian empire to the Plata and Uru- 
guay would be to invite attacks lor which those 
livers afford so many facilities to hostile enterprise. 
Brazils and Buenos Ayres, brought into close contact, 
would possess the power of doing each other infinite 

m 

mischief. In such case, who, on the one hand, would 
answer for tlie commercial prosperity of Buenos 
Ayres? 4>r, on the other hand, for the stability of the 
imperial throne? 

Notwithstanding the disinclination of tlie Buenos 
Ayrean population to peace, Bivadavia suffered him- 
self to be persuaded by the British embassy to send 
Don Manuel Garcia to Rio Janeiro to n^otiate a 
tieaty. In doing this, Oarda exceeded his instruc- 
tions, and took upon himself to cede the Banda Ori- 
ental to Ihe Brazils. The treaty was rejected by 
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RivadaTia, and the Tejection was confirmed and sanc- 
tioned by congress. The attempt to make peace on 
such tenns inflamed the discontents which had been 
produced by the effects of the war. Rivadavia was 
blamed for the unaccountable conduct of Garcia, and 
lost ground in the public feeling, for that reason, as 
well as from the unpopular] tv of his manners. He 
resigned, together with all his ministers. Congress 
dissolved itself, and each of the provinces of the Kio 
de la Plata again governs itself, independent of the 
rest In transactions with foreign powers, the govern- 
ment of the province of Buenos Ayres still represents 
the others, and they on the other hand furnish vo- 
luntary contingents, to assist in carrying on the war 
against Brazil. The patriot army is commanded by 
the brave General Lavalleja. 

General Dorrego is at present the governor of the 
province and city of Buenos Ayres. He is active, 
brave, clever, vivacious, and kind-hearted, but he is 
also of a hasty disposition. Did be but possess as 
much stability of character and prudence of conduct 
as he has courage and talent, he would be one of the 
first men of the republic 

Although Rivadavia is now living in retirement, 
at his country house, near Buenos Ayres, it is not 
unlikely that his useful talents will again place him 
in a situation to give his country the benefit of his 
experience; on which account the foUowingparticulars 
are added. 

Don Bernardino Rivadavia was educated at the 
college of San Carlos, in his native dty of Buenos 

Ayres. He was intended for the law, but never prac- 
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tised. He maiiied the daughter of the late Dm 
Joaquin Pino, formerly viceroy of Buenos Ayres. 

In September, 1811, Rivadavia was appointed secre- 
tary to the junta of the revolutionary government*. 
He was sent to England with General Belgrano, for 
the purpose of effecting a reconciliation with Spain. 
Rivadavia proceeded to Madrid; but not succeeding 
in the object of his journey there, he went to Paris, 
where he resided for some time, and then came to 
London. He returned to Buenos Ayres, and was 
appointed secretary of state under the governor, Ro- 
driguez. His important services are best seen in the 
detail given of his administration. In Rivadavia 
there is an aifectation of superiority^ and a hauteur 
exceedingly repulsive ; but these are counterbalanced 
by a strength and capaciousness of mind, combined 
with a high degree of political courage, which places 
him far above every other South American who has 
yet appeared in the character of a statesman. He is 
as generally disliked personally as he is admired 
politically, and possesses as few personal friends as he 
does political enemies. His private character displays 
great purity of conduct, and those who were well 
acquainted with him say Hiat even his hauglity and 
forbidding manners gradually wear off on acquaint- 
ance ; and that, when some progress has been made 
in his confidence, he is found to possess a rare union of 
mildness and energy ; an ardent love of his coimtry, 
a total absence of vindictive spuit, and the warmest 
attachment to his friends. 

Having given an outline of the revolution, some- 
thing perhaps should be said on the superioradvantages 
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vrhleh the Aigentine repuUic possesses, in its geogrt^ 
phicai poisition ; in the fertility of its soil ; in the num- 
ber and extent of its mmgMenvmi in the benignity 
of its dimate, and in the capabilities of its inhabitants. 

The coast, which extends southward from Cape 
Santa Maria, in south latitude, presents several 
bays, where good ports might be established : but the 
€mly point ou the Atlantic occupied by the Argentines 
is that near the mouth of the Rio Negro, where a 
small colony has been formed, and a fort built, which 
serres as a rendezvous for privateers. The Brazilians 
made an unsuccessful attack upon this settlement, 
when their whole expedition, consisting of four ves- 
sels and seven hundred men, was captured; most 
of the men were either admitted into the service, or 
aliovved to remain as colonists. Southward of the 
Kio Negro is the country occupied by the Patagonians, 
who are not remarkable for loftiness of stature, as some 
of the earlier navigators have asserted. 

The provinces of the Rio de la Plata possess incal- 
culable advantages. Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, 
the keys of the river Plata, and of considerable im- 
portance even at this moment, will become infinitely 
more valuable in the course of a few years. By means 
of the Uruguay, Parana, Bermejo, Pilcomayo, Para- 
guay, and other great rivers, that send their vmters to 
the " sea-like Plata," inland navigation can be carried 
an in almost every direction, even to some of the 
provinces lying at the very foot of the Andes. In 
many parts of the Pampas, vegetation is so vigorous 
and rapid that nothing seems to be wanting but 
industry, and the fostering security of peace, to render 
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tbem equal ia productiveQe99 to my part of the world. 

In the proviuee otSm Jumi wheat yields a hundred- 
fold ; TucoinaQ* San )vm» and Paraguay, produce 
timber of exedlent quality; Mendoza, wines, brandy, 
and dried fruits ; while th^ Mta.ple commodities^ hide^ 
•taUow» jerked beef» bQr9e9 and mules, are eonunon tp 
all the provinces, as well as minor articles of export, 
such a^ tiger skins, horns, ostrich feathers, Vicuuii 
wool, otter skins, Chinchilla furs, &c. The tein«> 
perature, generally speaking, may be compared to 
that of the south of Europe. The atmosphere is so 
dear, that in 1819 and the planet Venus was 
visible to the naked eye at j^opn-day. The Pampas 
are however iul^ect to storma of thunder and light- 
ning, aeeompanied by heavy rains, at some seasons of 
the year. In some years, clouds of locusts arise from 
the Brazilian frontier, and fly towards the Audei^ 
destroying vegetation wherever they alight*. 

The Creole population of the province^ of the Eio 
de la Plata is principally of Andalusiau parentis* 
The extreme vivacity of their imagination sufficiently 
bespeaks their descent. The educated people display 
a shrewdness and superiority of talent ; and the most 
illiterate gaucho often makes a repartee as full of 
point as the sharpest sayings of his Andalusiau ances- 
tors, and possesses as mudi broad and naive humour 
as any of the sons of Erin. Ainon n;st the native dra- 
matie productions is a farce called The Gaucho; writ- 

• These destructive iusects are a serious aimoyance to tile traveller. Sometimes 
Aejae in midi numbers that, iluring a journey of aefoal days, the air appears 
every where completely fille(l with them. The ground is aJao occasionally 
oomied by them, and a8 they rise from it, or the traveller approaches, his face and 
cywaiB frequently itnidc widi violaice by the loctMts M tbey fly againtl bin. 
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ten, it is true, in inelegant Spaniflfa; but the diidogne 

sparkles witli such tiaslics of genuine wit and discri- 
mioating humour, that if theBueuos Ayreaus possessed 
a Liston or a Matthews, the untutored genius of the 
Crtulean Aristophanes would not be hidden in ob- 
scurity. The rapid advances nmde by the Argentines 
In dvilization have been ascribed in some measure to 
their unrestricted commerce with the British, &c. A 
still closer intercourse has existed for ages, between 
England and Portugal, and yet Lisbon is not generally 
allowed to be much farther advanced in refinement 
than other great European cities. It is perhaps 
tlitrcfure Diore just to attribute Buenos Ayrean im- 
provement to the amiability and intellectual quickness 
of the South American, who is also more ftee from 
religious and political bigotry than the inhabitants Of 
most of the countries of Europe* With so many 
noble ttmts, we may readily excuse the gasconading 
vein which frequently characterizes the BuenosAyrean, 
but which will doubtless wear off, wh^ experience 
shall teach them that it is bad taste to indulge in so 
unbecoming and useless a propensity. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Buenos Ayres. — General Miller embarks. — Monte Video. — Rio . 

Janeiro. — Conclusion. 

On reaching Buenos Ayres, General Miller was 
greatly disappointed and grieved to learn that his 
worthy Mend» Mr. Mackinlay, had left the dty on 
account of ill health. He soon, however, returned ; 
but the hand of death was visibly upon him, and ia 
a few weeks, Oeneral Miller had to moam the loss of 
a generous-hearted and excellent friend. His ami- 
able widow has since returned to Europe, and is now 
lesiding in Paris. Mr. W. Parish Robertson, who 
had married the eldest daughter of Mr. Mackiuiay, 
conducted Miller to his own hospitable residency 
where he remained during his stay in Buenos Ayres. 

General Miller spent six %\eeks in the delightful 
occupation of renewing ftiendship^ fonned on his 
arrival in 1817, and during the course of the war. 
Some old companions in arms had long before returned 
to Buenos Ayres. Amongst the latter, he had the 
satisfaction to find at the head of the executive 
government General JLas Heras, to whom Miller was 
indebted for the first public &vour which he received 
after joining the army of the Andes. During the 
retreat , fiam Cancfaarayada (1818), Genciral. Las 
Heras, immediately upon coming up with General 
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San Martin at San Fernando^ strongly reoommended 
**the foreign captain," for he did not then know 
Miller s name, to the notice of the general-in-chief. 
This led to his subsequent |ironiotion to the rank of 

major. 

Colonel Don Juan Apostol Martinez, who will be 
remembered for his irreverent antipathy to cowled 
friars, Colonel Lavalltj, Culouei Jiraiisden, and many 
other intimate military ftiends, were also in Buenos 
Ayres at tiiis time^ and their society added greatly to 
the pleasure of Miller's return. 

Colonel Branaden had been obliged by Oeneral 
Boliyar to quit Peru, In consequence of his haiing 
taken part with the Biva-Aguero faction in 18^3. 
Upon this he went to Chile, and from thence^ on 
the breaking out of the ^var, to Buenos Ayres, 
where his services were gladly accepted. He was 
one of the best cavalry officers in the liberating 
army, and was afterwards killed while fighting by 
the side of his fnend Lavalle, who commanded the 
cavahy at the battle of Itusaingo. Bransden, a 
native of Pans, was a well-educated man« enthusi- 
astic in the cause of fireedomy and was sincerely 
esteemed for his amiable conduct and gentlemanly 
. manners. He left a widow, a Peruvian Jady» and 
two or three young children. 

Colonel Lavalle was promoted to the rank of ge- 
neral for his conduct in the battle of Ituzaingo. He 
was afterwards severely wounded in a skirmish with 
the Brazilians. 

The foreign officers who served in tl^e army of the 
Andes, Chile, $M Peru, were principally Blitisbt 
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French, Germans, and North Americans. But, in 
Spite of this mixture of nations^ the very best under- 
standing existed amongst them. There were never 
more than about twenty serving at the same time, and 
between the years 181? sjid 18^5, the total number 
who had served did not exceed forty-eight. Of these, 
eigliteen have been icilled, drowned, or died in the 
service. Of the survivors twelve were woimded. 

WhOe General Miller remained at Buenos Ayres, 
the granaderas d cavaUo entered the city. Out of 
six hundred men, only seven were remaining of those 
originally raised by General San Martin, when he 
formed the regiment in 181^. 

A few days after General Miller's arrival, he called 
upon Dun Andres tlidalgo, whom Miller accompa- 
nied to the Pampas, on the borders of Patagonia, in 
1817. Bon Andres was now building a large house 
in the city, having cleared ninety thousand dollars by 
ihe sale of the estanda of Mariancul, the same at 
which he had entertained his friends, and which at 
that time was not worth more than a twentieth part 
of that sum. . 

From his early friend, Don Miguel Riglos, he 
experienced the kindest attention, as well as from 
Colonel Escalada, and Don Jos6 Maria Nadal. The 
British merchants resident at Buenos Ayres gave a 
dinner at Faunch's hotel, to welcome General Miller 
on his return. At the tune the party was assembling, 
an action commenced between the Buenos Ayrean 
flotilla and the Brazilian squadron in the outer roads, 
and dinner w as postponed, that the party might wit« 
uess the hght from the axotea^ or hat roof, of the hotel* 
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The firing contiiiued lor some time; Brown oon- 
dueted his litHe flotilla in the most gallant style, 
and beat off the imperialists witii considerable loss. 
By the time the doth was lemoyed, an account was 
brought on shore of the result of the action, and the 
intrepid admiral's health was drunk witli loud huzzas. 

Fiye leagues south of Buenos Ayres is Monte 
Grande, a very extensive wood of peach-trees, planted 
ten years before by Mr. Barton. Near this, a bcotch 
colony of about a hundred individuals, sent out by 
Mr. John Parish Robertson and Mr. Thomas Kinder, 
was settled^ on five faims. Geneial Miller accom- 
panied the Reverend Mr. Armstrong, who went there 
to baptize a dozen or fifteen children, born subse- 
quently to the arrival of the settlers* A grand 
christening dinner was giv^, at which every colonist 
sat down, and a merrier party has seldom assembled. 
The colony is also, in other respects, in a very 
thriving condition. It is now under the immediate 
superintendence of Mr. John Parish Robertson, whose 
talents, local knowledge, and disposition, qualify him 
to become the William Pemi of the Pampas. 

On the 14th March, 18^6, General MiUer em- 
barked for England. He was accompanied to the 
beach by a number of his personal friends. Upon 
taking leave of them, he was quite overcome by his 
feelings. The recollection of the many vicissitudes 
which he had encountered since his landing upon the 
same spot eight years before, an isolated stranger, a 
mere volunteer in the cause of indej)e]) deuce ; the 
scenes which he had gone through, so important, so 
novel, and so ezdting ; the success which had at- 
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tended his career, «ad Hie numerous fnendships 

which he had cemented by the most binding of all 
tiesy identity of cause and feeling ; the separation 
from a country in which he bad acquired a name, 
and to which he owed so much ; all rushed at once 
upon his mindy and deprived him of the power o£ 
going through the painful ordeal of a farewell. To 
add to his embarrassment, two men, who had served 
with him in Chile and Peru during the whole of his 
campaigns, one of whom, Pedro Valenzuela, w as the 
identical soldier who carried him off wounded ixom 
the field at Pisco ; the other, a faithful and affec- 
tionate African*; — these two men had come to the 
beach for the purpose of witnessing bis embarkation ; 
but such was the emotion that overpowered tbem» 
that neither could utter a word. They embraced 
the General, and burst into tears. 

By a singular coincidence, Mr. William Jackson, 
an English merchant, who left England in the same 
vessel with Miller, in 1817* was now a passenger on 
board the packet in which he left Buenos Ayres. In 
proceeding down the river, the packet touched, as 
usual, at Monte Video. General Miller landed there, 
rather contrary to the kind cautions of Captain Sir 
John Sinclair, commanding H. M. S. Doris. He was» 

• Ybaiics was the wn of an A friran prince, and was about sixteen year* of age 
when he was carried ol^ and sold as a slave at Buenos Ayres. A few years after 
this he WM made a soldier, uid thus beeune entitled to his freedom. He was 
oneof tihe few men who accompenicd General San Martin to Memloza in 1816. 
General Miller took Ybanes from the grenadier compaiw of the battal ion No. tt. 
of the army of tht Andes, and employed him for netorfy icven yean. He had 
gained five medals for dietiiiguisbed acts of bravery in the field. As a servant^ 

newas stear!y, n<^^u!tions, jind jMtnrtilinu«;lv bonc^?. lie often said that the hlgfaCSl 
object ot his anibmon was to accompany ins master, so long as be remained in 
eountry, and then to become a jwfoero, or little ahoplceeper, in Buenos Ayrei. 
Fortune gratified his wishes, and Vm fiuthful aervaut it nwr comfimrtably ettap 
blished in his favourite city. 
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however, treated by the BraKilian General Leoor, and 
his young and beautiful wife, with poUte attention. 

The garrisuu of Monte Video consisted of four or 
fiye thousand men, all exceedingly well disciplined, 
Mod in a very eflkient state. Neverthdess, a few 
^guucho parties hovering in the neighbourhood were 
sufficient to keep the garrison within the walls. Many 
of the Oriental chiefs had families residing in Monte 
Vide<v To save them &om the suilerings of famine, 
4Hid to raise money at the same time, they pecmitted 
the introduction of cattle, and other supplies, on 
the imperialists paying a certain tax. This fact 
shows with sufficient deamess the real sentiments 
of the Orien tales, and the slippery tenure by which 
the Emperor holds Monte Video* To describe the 
measures 4idopted by the gmtchos to shut up the 
imperialists within the walls of Colonia and Monte 
Videos would be to repeat what has been already said 
-of ganeko warfiune. The policy of General Lecor, in 
promotiqg intermarriages, has produced an eiiect ex- 
actly the revecse of that intended. Hie native wives 
soou made proselytes of their husbands, who, whether 
officers or private soldiers, became an object of dis- 
tnist with the goverameiit of Rio Janein>. A want 
of confidence was shown even towards Greneral Lecor, 
who is a good man, of popukr manners ; and would 
probably have been removed, if the Emperor could 
have found a successor of equal talent and merit. 

Captain de la Susse, of the French navy, an exxseed- 
ingly clever and agreeable man, who came down in 
the packet from Buenos Ayres, on his return to 
Europe from a political mission in Chile, introduced 
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General Miller to Captain Mamignau of tlie Frenck 
brig of war Le Cygne^ who very courteously invited 

iiim to take a passage on board his vessel to Rio 
Janeiro* which he was deeiroua of seeing on hia way. 
They sailed on the 21st of March, and arrived' at 
Rio Janeiro on the Sl9th, having made as pleasant a 
voyage as fine weathar, a good table* and the excellent 
society of many gentlemanly and attentive French 
officers* could render it. The ship's company were 
nearly all natives of St. Maloes* and weare in a state 
ot discipline which reflected great credit upon the 
excellent commands and his officers. 

General Miller remained six wedcs in the Braaillan 
capital. A few days after his arrival, the Emperw 
returned firom Bahia* whm he had been to lepiefiB 
the efforts of faction. His majesty went in procession 
from the landing-place to the palace, accompanied by 
the Empress* the Princess Maria da 61(ma* and a 

long train of courtiers, nobility, and naval and military 
officers. There were more general oihcers than could 
be required for an army of 100*000 men; andHieeewm 
bedizened with more decorations than all the French 
generals who accompanied Napoleon in his last cam- 
paigns. And yet from this muhitnde the Emperor 
could not» it was said, select one efficient commander 
for the southern or nortiiem provinces. The regubr 
forces in the capital amounted to about 3500. About 
a third of this number was composed of Austrians* 
Swiss* and other foreigners* who* though sent from 
their own countries in the character of settlers, had 
been compelled to serve in the army. Upon these 
no great reliance could be placed. The regular army* 
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not in the capital^ might amount to ten or twelve 
thousand. A militia force in every province of the 

empire was assembled periodically, and intended only 
for local defence, or < to guard against risings of the 
black population. 

There is a remarkable difference between the foreign 
seamen in the service of the Argentine republic and 
those in the serMcu of the Emperor. The former 
were enthusiastic^ and eager to engage ; whilst the 
latter showed an indifference to the cause for which 
they served, and were discontented, although better 
and more regularly paid than the republicans. 

General MiUer left Rio Janeiro in the Marchioness 
of Salisbury packet, and, touching at Bahia and 
Pemambuco, arrived at Falmouth on the 6th of July, 
1826, being eight years and eleven months after his 
departure from the Downs. 

General Miller has been received by his fiiends^ 
old neighbcfors, and countrymen in the 'kindest pos- 
sible manner. The corporation of Canterbury has 
conferred upon him the freedom of that ancient city. 
The United Service and the Travellers' Cluh have 
elected iiim an honorary member, and he has been 
treated with marked attention in Paris» Rome, Am- 
sterdam, and other parts uf the continent of Europe, 
where he has had an opportunity of creating many 
friends to the cause of South American independence. 

We shall close this work with an extract from a 
letter written in 18^6 by a British naval <^cer 
who has served on the South American station, to the 
author. 
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Such, says this distinguished officer, has been the 
career of a young man, who» fired by the love of 
liberty, embarked in the struggle for the independ- 
ence of nations; and who^ unsupported by con- 
nexion or interest, and steering a steady course 
through the storms of war and commotions of faction, 
has raised himself, by his own merit, to the highest 
rank in the army; obtained every honorary dis- 
tinction ; filled important civil situations ; and, co« 
vered with honourable wounds, has now revisited 
his native country with a character of perfect dis- 
interestedness, and a conscience void of reproach; 
and whom, to borrow an expression of General Bolivar, 

South America will always claim as one of her most 
glorious sons." 
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Act of InstaUaiion of the Second Congress of Venezuela, 

In the city of St. Thomas of Angostura, on the fifteenth day of 
the month of February, in the year of Our Lord One Thousand 
Eig^t Hundred and Nineteen, ninth of the Independence of Ve- 
aemla, tt half-post ten in the morning, weie aaaemUed^ in virtu 
ni a smnmona of the anpreme diief of the repi^bli<^ Simon Bolim, 
in the Govcmment PahMe, for the installation of the sovereign 
national congress, convoked by the said supreme chief on the 
twenty-second day of October hu>t, the deputies^ of whom the 
names are as £aUows, viz : 

Nominated by the free part of Veneiuehu 



Fur thejnrmnee of Caraeat : 

Doctor Juan German Roscia 
Doctor Luis Tomas Fcraza. 
Licentiate Jose Espaha. 
Mr. Onofre Basalo. 
Mr. Francisco Antonio Zea. 

For theproohee ofBwoAtma : 

Colonel Francisco Parejo. 
Colonel P. Eduardo Hurtado. 
Lioeatiate Diego Bautista Ur- 
baneja. 

Licentiate RamonQardaCidis. 
Mr, Di^ Antonio AlcsU. 



For the province of Cumana : 

General-in-chief^ Santiago Ma- 



rino. 



Brigadier-General TomasMon- 
tilla. 

Doctor Jnan Martines. 
CoUmd Dieso VaUeniUa. 



For ike province of Bariun s 

Dr. Ramon Iguacio Mende*. 
Colonel Miguel Guerrero. 
General-of-division^ R. Urda* 

nets. 
Br. Antonio Maria 
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For ilie province of Gaagatta: 

Mr. Euiebio Afimador. 
Mr. Joan Vicente GerdoM. 

Intendant of the army, F. Pe- 
nalvcr. 

Brigadier-General P. L. Torres. 



For the province of MargariLa: 

liieentiste GflspBT Maicaao. 
Doetor Mannd Palado, 

Licentiate Domiii^ AlziiTft. 

^Ix. Jose de Jesus Guevara. 



And althotigh there were wanting four deputies to complete 
the thirty, of which the ccHigress ought to consist^tbe instalhuion, 
in virtue of the rule of eanvocation, by wiiich the presence of only 
two-tbirds of the lepveeeDtatim is required, ms proeeoded in 
with the Allowing fbrmalities and ceremoniea'i 

At deven, the firing of three cannon annonnced the coming of 
the supreme chief, accomjmnied by his staff, the goYemor of the 
place, the commandant of the province, .md uli the chiefs and 
ulhccrs ill this city. The deputies went out to receive his excel- 
lency without the gates of the palace, and, conducting him to the 
hall aet apart for their uttingSj placed him in the chair nnderthe 
natJoiial canopy. The conconree of citixena and Jfaieignefgof di* 
jtinction was immense. 

The supreme chief opened the session with reading a long 
speech, the chief object uf w lilch w as to explain thf fundamental 
principles of the project of a constitntion he presented to the 
congress, and to show that it was the best adapted to our country, 
lie spoke very briefly of his own administration under the most 
difficult drcomstancesy intimating that the secretaries of state 
i?ouId give an aooonnt of their respective departments, and exhibit 
the documents necessary for illnstrating the real and actual state 
of the republic, and only enlarged when recommending to the 
congress the confirmation of the liberty granted to the slaves, 
without any restriction whatever, the institution of the Order of 
Liberators, and the law for the division of the national property 
amongst the defenders of the country^ as the only reward for their 
heroic services. He likewise diargod the comgreM in. the. moat 
particular manner to torn its aerions attention to the funding of 
the national debt, and providing means for its speedy extinction^ 
as was due in gratitude, justice, and honour. 

On his speech being ended, he addedi The congretMi of Ve- 
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nezuela is installed. In it from tliis moment is centred the ni- 
tional sovereignty : mj sword (grasping it) and those of my il>- 
histrkos feUoire in Mis ire ever ready to maintain its august 
authority. God save the Congress of Veneauela !" At this ex- 
ptetsum, several times repeated by the crowd, a aalnte of aitiUery 
was fired. 

The supreme chief then invited the congress to proceed to the 
election of an interim president, that he might deliver up to liim 
his command. The deputy, Francisco Antonio Zea> having been 
elected by acclamation, his excellency took the oath on the Holy 
Evangelists^ and in whieh he was £kUowed by all the members, 
one by one. When his excellency had taken the oath, he placed 
the pcendent in the chair which he had himself occupied under 
the canopy, and, addieasing the military, said, *' Genenils, chieis, 
and officers, my fellows in arms, we urc nothing more than 
simple citizens until the sovereign congress condescend to employ 
ys in the classes and ranks agreeable to them.; reckoning on your 
lubmisnonj I am abont to give them, in your names and my own, 
the most maaiftst proof of our obedience, by d^vering up tlie 
command Intrusted to me." On saying which, he approached 
the president of the congress, and presenting his staff of office, 
continued: '* I return to the republic the general's staff intrusted 
to me. To serve in w luUevcr rank or class the congress may place 
me cannot but be honourable. In it I shall give an example of 
that subordination and blind obedience which ought to characterize 
every soldier of the republic." The president, addressing the 
pongress, saidj The confirmation of all the ranks and offices con« 
ferred by his excellency General Simon BolivBr, during his 
command, does not appear to admit of any discnssion : I, however, 
rec^uesl the express approval of the congress for tlcclariug il. Is 
the congress of opinion, that the ranks and oHices conferred by 
'his excellency General Simon Bolivar, as supreme chief, of the 
republic, be confirmed?" All the deputies, standing up, answered 
Fbi, and the president continued: *' The soverngn congress of the 
' republic confirms, in the person of his excellency the Captain-gene- 
ral Simon Bolivar, all the ranks and ofiices conferred by him during 
his government and, returning him the staff, placiid him in the 
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aeit mhU nVht. Aflor a olenoeof aone wammtt, the pmideiit 
qioke as fikUowt: 

" All natioM and all einpini were in tihair mfinu^ feeUa and 
Utti^ like man lumaelf^ to wliom they owe tlwir origm. Thoae 
great eitiea winch atill inflame the imagination, Memphis, N- 
niyra, Thebes, Alexandria, Tyre, the capital even of Belus and 
Semiramis, and than also, proud Rome, mistroRS of the universe, 
were nothing more at their commencement than diminutiTe and 
miserable hamlets. It wai not in the Capitol, nor in the pidaee 
of Agrippo nur oi Trqaii, hot it waa in a lowly hat, under a 
thatched foof, that Rennlaa, rndely dad, traoed ibe capital of 
the werid, and laid the ftnndationa of hia mighty empire. Nothing 
shone conspicuous but his genius ; there was notihii^ great hot 
himself. It is not by the lustre nor by the magnificence of our 
installation, but by the immense means bestowed on us by nature, 
and by the immense plans which you will foorm for availing our- 
selves of them> that the fdtara grandenr and power of oor fo* 
pnUie ahonld he meaanred. The artleaa aplendonr of the noUo 
aet of patriottam of whidb Geneial Bolivar haa joat given ao 
lUnstrions and so memorable an example, stamps on this solem- 
nity a cliaractcr of antiquity, and is a presage of tlie lofty de- 
stinies of our country. Neither Rome nor Athens, nor even Sparta, 
in the purest days of heroism and public virtue, ever presented 
BO aoblime and so intcreating a scene. Iho nnaginatioii risea in 
contemplating it, agea and diatancea disappear, and wo think 
oandvea contemporary widi the Axiitideo» the Fhodoai, tho 
Oamillna, and the Epaminondaa of other days. The same phil- 
anthropy and the same liberal sentiments which united to the 
republican chiefs of }ii<:h antiquity those beneficent emperors, 
Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius, who so worthily 
trod die same path, will to-day place amongst them this modest 
general, and with them he will shine in hiatory, and receive the 
benedietiona of poateiity. It ia not now that the anhlime tiaft 
of patriotic virtne, which we have witnessed and admire, can be 
duly appreciated ; when oar institutions will have had the sanction 
of time, when every thing weak, and every thing little in our 
days, passions, interestSj and tanities, will iiave disappeared, and 
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great deeds and great men alone remain^ tlien tlie abdid^ion of 
General Bolivar will leoeiTe all tbe justice it so richly merits, 
ttid his munfl will be naitioiied witb pride in Veneraela, end 
with trcnefatidn iSmn^imt die 

lie hn aduered ftr tbe eetatlielimeiit of our libertiee— eight 
yeefs of aflUetkme end dangers — tbesacrifioeofbiefbrtiine end 

repose —indescribable fatigues and hurd.ships — excitioiis of which 
scarcely a similar example can be quoted from histor)' — that 
constant proof against every reverse-— that invincible hnnness, in 
never deapeiring of the salvation of our country^ even when lie 
saw her sabjugated^ and he deetitnte and aione ;-^»lMget ti n|^ I eay« 
ao many cilabna te inmuirtality^ te fix hk attentien only on wtaA 
we have aeea and admired. If he had renonnced tiie supreme 
authority^ when it presented nothing but troubles and dangers, 
when it brought on his head insults and calumnies, and when it 
appeared nothing more than an empty name, although it would 
not have been praisewoithy* it would at least have been prudent: 
bnt te do it at the mery mement when the authority begpu te 
enjoy aome efctractiona in the eyes of ambition^ and when eveiy 
llung AreliodeB a apeedy and iioatnnate iMoe to onr de>iiea> and 
to do it of hiniMl^ and £nnn the pnie love of liberty^ la a deedao 
heroic and so splendid, that I doubt whether it ever had an equal, 
and despair of its ever being imitated. But what! shall we 
allow General Bolivar to rise so much above his fellow-dtiz^us 
aa to egress them with his glory, and not at leaat endeavoar to 
eompete with him in noUe and patriotic aentimenta, by not per- 
miltiiig him to ^oit the preoinctaof thia angnat aaaemUy without 
le-inveating him with that aame anthority which he had le- 
linqnished in order to maintain liberty inviolable, hnt which waa^ 
in fact the way to risk it ?" " No, no," replied General Bolivar 
witli energy, " never, never will I take upon me again an au- 
thority which from my heart I have renounced for ever on prin- 
ciple and aentinient.'* He oontinned explaining the dangers 
wliich liberty would be erpoied to^ by continiring fbr a length of 
thne the aame man in poaBearion of the chief authority. He ahowed 
the neeeieity of guarding againat the viewa of every amhitiona 
person, and even againat his own, as he could not be sure of 
always acting and thinking iu the same way ; and finished hia 
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Rpm*}! witli protesting, in tlie stnuigcat and' most decisive tonp, 
tiuit not in any case, nor on any coDsideratioa, would he ever accept 
an nuthoritj wliich he had so ttnctrely and so. cordially reDonnoed> 
in cider to •ecnse to hit countiy the kLff?«gp of liberty. Hie 
fcfil J being ended, he biffied penniMion to retire* to whkik the 
pceeidcnt eeoeded, and ap}>oiiited a deputatko cC ten membon to 
condoct bin* 

A discu^ion then took plac« in the con^^r^ abmit the nomi- 
nation of an interim president of the republic ; but several dif- 
ficulties arising in the election, it was agreed that General 
Bolivar should exerciae that povrer &r twenty-four, or, at most^ 
*ibrci|^tand ftftybewe; and a dqpotation, with Oeneral Ma^ 
rino at their head> waa iwnt to ooonmnnicate the reeoludon. 
General Bdim replied, that it waa only in conaidefatiiMicf die 
ui^ency of the case that he accepted the charge, and on the 
precise condition that it should ouly be for the time fixed. 

This important business being disposed of, and the day far 
advanced* the soverei^ coagrett resolved to meet the follow ing 
manang, at half-past nine, and in a body, acoompaBied by the 
executive power, the staff, the generals, duefe and olficefB of the 
army and place, to proceed to Uie hdy cathedial churdi, and 
return thanks to Almighty God for his merdes, in having granted 
the happy re-asscmbling of the national representation, to fix the 
lot of the repul)lic, by giving it a free constitution, capable of 
raising it to tiic height of glory destined by nature. 

The president declared the sitting of the installation of the 
. sovereign congress of Venesnela ended, and that the act shonld. be 
■ signed by all the depotiea and the supreme chief, who had this 
. day laid dowii his authority, and that it be conntersigned by dte 
secretary appointed ad mierm £nr that purpose. 



Simon Bolivar. 
Francisco Antonio Zea. 
Juan German lioscio. 
Luis Tomas Pecasa. 
Jos^ Espaiia. 
Onofire Basalo. 
Francisco Parejo. 
l^duardo Hurtado, 



Ramon (Tarcia Cadiz. 
Diego /\.ntouio Alcalo* 
Santiago Marino. 
Tomas Montilhu 
Juan Martines. 
Diego VaHeaills. 
Ramon Ignado Mendes. 
Aliguel Guerrero. 
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Rafael Urdaneta. 
Antonio ^Taria BriienOw 
Euaebio Afanaiifir. 
Juan Vicente CSardMo. 
Femando Pe&alTer. 



Pedro Leon Torres. • 
Caspar IMarcano* 
Maauel Palado. 
Domingo Alsnra. 
J006 de Jem Gnevava. 



Deputy-Secretary ad interim, Drnoo Bavtista UrbankjaI 

Palace of the national congross in Ans^osturu, 17th February, 
1819. — To be passed to the supreme executive power^ for its 
publication and circulation. 

FRANCISCO ANTONIO ZEA, President. 
DIEGO BAUTISTA CTRBANEJA, Secretary. 

Gorernment Palace, 18th February, 1819. — To be published, 
jprintcd, and communicated to the chiefs of the free pfoytnces> 
and the municipalities. 

SIMON BOLIVAR. 

PEDKO B. MENDEZ, Secretary of State. 



Speech of General Bolivar to the Congress of Vetiezuela. 
Gentlemen, 

I account myself one of the beings most favoured by divine 
Providence, in having the honour of re-uniting the representatives 
of Venesnelam diis august oongress; the only source cfkgi- 
• timate authority, the deposit of the 80vereignwill> and the arbiter 

of the nation's fate. 

In delivering back to the representatives of the ]|>eople the 
supreme power intrusted to me, I satisfy the desires of my o^vn 
•heart, and calm the wishes of my felW<«itixens and of future 
' generations, who hope every thing from your wisdom, rectitude, 
and prudence. In fulfilling this delightful duty, I free myself 
ham the boundless authoritywbidi oppresses me, and alao from 
the unlimited responsibility which weiglis on my feeble hands. ' 

An imperative necessity, united to a strongly expressed desire 
on the part of the people, could have alone induced me to assume 
the dreadful and dangerous cbaige of dictiUor, wpreme chief of the 
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republic. Now, however, I respire in retanung the authority, 
which, with so great riak, difficnhj^ and toil» I have mamlaiDed 
nml<W it hMiiUaaJanutiM ai 0ftfiAietedft lodalbodv. 

In lihe epoeh dmiflg wlueh I pntided mr the rapuUio, it vu 
nol wmtLj a polatieil atoim that n^^ed^ in n wngBomuf im, in a 
time of popolar anarchy ; bntliielenipettaf the desert, a wldrl- 
wind of eviTY dist>rj^anizcd element, the bursting of an infernal 
torrent, that overwlielnied tlie land of Venezuela. A man ! and 
such a man as I am 1 what bounds, what resistance, could heop« 
poee tosuchfooimsdevaitatMni^ Amidat that sea of woes and 
alllictiongj I waanaCluiig man tihaa the miawnhle qwrt of the 
lerofartMnafy honieani^ driven to and fin like the wild bird of 
the oeean. I eoold do neither good nor evil ; an hrresistflile 
power, above all human control, directed the march of our 
fortunes ; and for me to pretend to havebein the prime mover of 
the events which have taken place would be unjust, and would 
be attaching to myaelf an importance I do not merit. Do you 
daaira to know the aoainea from friuch tiboae oocnmnem took 
thor riae, and tiie origm ef enr present Mtnatien? Conaatt tiie 
nnaab of Spain* ef America, and ef Venemela; eiamine tiie 
kwB of the Indies, the conduct of your ancient go y ef n o w, Hie in** 
fluence of religion, and of foreign domuiion ; observe the first acts 
of the republican government, the ferocity of our enemies, and 
the national character. I again repeat, that I cannot consider 
myielf more than the mere instrument of the great causes whioh 
hape aetad on ear eoontiy. My Uh, my eondnek, and all my 
«etian% poblie and prirate, are however hefiwa the people ; and* 
re pr e a e ntativeg , it is your duty to judge them, j I anbmit to yonr 
impartial decitiiuii tlie manner in which I have executed my 
command, and nothing will I add to excuse — I have already said 
ODOOgh as an apology. Should I merit your approbation, I shall 
luKve acquired the auldime title of a good citizen, prelieRed by me 
- to that ef Libtraiort heatowed on me by Veneanela, to that of 
pM^imtor, given hy Cnndinamaroa, and to all otheia tbennimae 
canld eonftr. 

Legislators ! I deposit in your hands the supreme command of 
V^iezuela, and it is now your high duty to consecrate yourselves 
to the Mcity of the republic. In yoor hands rests the baUnoe of 
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ufOi destiny f and the means of our glory. You will oonfina the 
decrees wliidi establish our liberty. 

The anpveme chief of the repnblic ie, aft thia iiumient> nolliiiig 
man than a tSmple dtiaen ; and such he wishes to nmaiii until 
Ids hitest hour. He wi]l> however, serve wtlih the amilcs of 
Venezuela as long as an enemy treads her soil. 

Our country coutaiiiii within her bosom nianv deserving sons 
capable of directing her. Talents, virtue, experience, and -vvliat- 
ever is requisite for the good govenunent of free men, are the 
patnmony^ both of many who lefneaent tiie people in this augost 
asiemUyy and of others without its walls. Gitisens are to be lbund» 
who, at all times^ have giyen proofs of thdr vslour in enoountering 
dangers, of their pmdenoe in eschewing them, snd in short of the 
art of "ioverniiiy; themselves, and governing others. These illus- 
trious perbonages do undonbtcdlv merit the suffrages of the 
-congress, and to receive iu charge that government which I, with 
so much cordiality and sincerity, have just renounced for ever. 

The continuation of authority in the same individual haa fee* 
quently proved the termination of demoeratieal governments. 
Kepeated elections are essential in popular systems, for nothing 
is so dangerous as to suffer power to remain a longtime rested in 
one citizen ; the jn^ojde accustomed to obey, and he to comnumd, 
g^ve rise to usurpation and tyranny. A strict jealousy is the 
guarantee of ' republican liberty; and the citisens ofVenesuela 
oo^t to fear» with the greatest justice, that the seme magistntte, 
ifho has governed them for alength of time, may do so fbr ever. 

I trust that, from tiusmy act of adherence to the liberty of my 
oountry, I may aspire to tiie glory of being redconed one of her 
most faithful lovers. 

Permit me, sirs, virith the frankness of a true republican, to lay 
before you a respectful outline of the project oi a constitution, 
whieh I take the liberty of offering, in testimony of the sincerity 
and candour of my sentiments. As the safety of all is concerned^ 
I venture to believe that I poasess aright of bdng heard by the 
representatives of the people. I am well aware that your wisdom 
has no need of counsellors, and I am moreover aware tliat my 
project may appear erroneous and impracticable ; but, sirs, accept 
with kindness this work, which is, I do assure you, rather a tri- 
bute of my sincere satnnisBionto the congress than the production 
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of prcsumptiuras levity. Yuur installation moreover amstituting 
tbe creatioa of a political body, and, as may be said, even the 
xnatioa of a whole oonmnudtjr, avnoaaded by all the inemve- 
nienon which the moat smgnlar and diffienlt aitoatioo can pieaeiit» 
the cry of one eitiaen may, perhaps, point out the praaenee of 
hidden danger. 

Casting a glance on the past, we shall see what is the basis of 
•the republic of Venezuela. 

The separation of America from the Spanish monarchy re- 
sembles the state of the Roman empire, when tliat enormoaa maea 
ieU topieoeaintheiiiiditoftheaiieieiitwarld* Every dtaember- 
meat then finrmedaa independent nation, eonfbnnahle to its aito- 
ationaadiateieata; hot with the diflerenoe, that thoaeaaaociationa 
JWtDrned to their original prindpleB. We do not retain v e s t i g es 
of \vh:it we were in other times ; we are not Europeans, we are not 
Indians, but a middle race betwixt the al>urigiiiti.s nnd the Spa- 
niards. Americans by birth, and Europeans in rights, we are placed 
in the extraordinary piedieament of disputing with the natives 
jOBf privilege of poeaeasion, and of BMuntaining ooraelvea in the 
eoontry which gave na' hurdi, againat the'efota of the original 
jnvadera; and thna our ritnadon ia the more extnuffdmary and 
complicated. 

Our lot, moreover, lias ever been purely jmssive ; our political 
existence has ever been nugatory ; and we, therefore, encounter 
greater difficulties in establishing our libortiea, having hitherto 
been in a lower d^giee of d^^dation than even servitude^ and 
heing not only Tobbed of our freedom, bat not suffering an active ' 
•imd donuneeriiig tyranny, which would have excited feelingB of 
indignation. 

Permit me to explain tliis paradox. In the exercise of au- 
thorized absolute power there are no limits ; the will of the (ksjiot 
is the supreme law, arbitrarily executed by inferiors who parti- 
cipate in the organized oppression in proportion to the authority 
.they hold ; being intrusted with all funcdona, eivil, political, 
auHtary, and religiona* America received all from Spain, waa 
withoot the praetioe and exeiciae of an active tyranny, and waa 
not permitted to share in the administration of her domestic con- 
cerns and interior arrangements. 

This abject state of depression rendered it impossible for us to 
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be acquainted with the eoune of public affaiiSy and as little did 
we enjoy the penonal omiaequence and leapect whieh the ahow 
of authority commanda in die eyea of the people^ and whieh ia of 
anch importanoe in great fevolntiona. I say again, that we were 

abstracted and absent from the world in every thing having a 
reference to the science of government. The p^ple of America, 
bound with the triple yoke of ignorance, tyranny^ and vioe> ooilld 
not acquire either knowledge^ power, or virtue. 

Pupila of aueh pemiciooa maatera, the leaaona we xee^ved^ 
«nd the examplea we followed^, were the moat destmctive. We 
were governed more by deceit and treadiery than by iosce, and 
were degraded more by vice than by superatition. Slavery ia tiie 
daughter of darkness^, ami an ignorant person is generally the 
blind instrument of his own ruin ; ambition and intrigue take 
advantage of the credulity and inexperience of men totally unac- 
quainted with every principle of political and civil economy ; the 
uninibrmed adopt aa realitioa what are mere illuaiona; they miatake 
licentionaness for liberty, trea^ery for petriotiam, and revenge 
'forjnatioe. 

A corrupt people, should it gain ita liberty, aoon losea it again ; 
for in vain arc the lights of experience exercised in showing thai 
happiness consists in the practice of virtue, and that the govern- 
ment of laws is more powerful than that of tyrants> because they 
are more inflexible, and all ought to submit to theur wholesome 
aeveri^; that good nunala, and not force, con^titnte the plllaraef 
the kw, and that the exerdae of juatioe la the exercise of liberty. 

Thoa, legislators, your undertaking ia so mndi the more labo- 
rious, as you have to do with men corrupted by the illusions of 
error, and by noxious incitements. Liberty, says Rousseau, is a 
succulent food, but difficult of digestion. Our weak and feeble 
foUow-dtiaens will have to increase in strength of mind in a very 
great digree, beforethey get the length of being aUe to digest the 
wholesome aliment of freedom. With members benumbed by 
fottera, and eyesight weakened by the darkness of dungeons, are 
they capable of marching with firm steps towards the an crust 
temple of Liberty ? Arc they caj)able of supporting its splendid 
rays, or breatlung freely the pure ether that reigns there ? 
. Legislators ! Consider well the object of your election ; bear 
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mr is mind tlwfc yon an aboot to ftrm ibndmental rcgnlatuiiw 
far an incipient people, wiiiGhy if jou proportionate tiie hmB of 
the stnMtmre te wliat may be expected, may rise to that ptdi of 

elevation pointed out by nature. If the tatekry genius of Vene- 
zuela does not direct your choice, and inspire you with the pru- 
demoe and expertnesa necessary for selecting the nature and form 
of goveniment you are about to adopt for the happiness of the 
peoplet, if you do not fix aright, depend on it» ahnrefy wsU be the 
icanlt. 

The leoorda of oliher days prcoent va wiib an inmeBse Yariety 
of goremments. Bring to your TeooU^tion the natiotia whii^ 

have figured moht cojispicnously in the hist<3ry af the world, and 
with affliction will you remark that almotst the whole earth has 
been, and is^ the victim of its govenunents* You will iind many 
^•feemafiDr g^iYenungmen, but most £m oppressing them ; and had 
not the enatom of aeeiiig the htunaa xaee led by the paatora of the 
people diminiahed the horror of ao lerolting a apeetaele^ we ahonld 
be ahoeked in obaenring our doefle apeciea feeding on the anzfiwe 
of the globe, like the cattle of the field, destined for the use of 
their cruel masters. Nature (^rtainly endows us at our birth 
with an inclination to liberty ; but, whether arising from sloth, or 
aome other source, it is a poaitive fact, that she remains still and 
quiet under the trammels which may be imposed on her. In con- 
templating her in thia atate of pnatitution^ it vonld appear that 
we have reaaan to be peranaded, that the majority of manldnd 
considers as true that humiliating; maxim, that it is more difficult 
to maintain the ec^uilibriuai of liberty than to sustain th<; weight 
of tyranny. Would to God that this maxim, so contrary to nature, 
were £edse ! Wotdd to God that this maxim had not been s:mc- 
tioned by the indolence of mankind with respect to their most 
aaoed rights 1 

Mai^ ancient and modem natuma have shaken off oppression^ 
but few of lliem have known how to enjoy a few preeioaa momenta 

of freedom. Very soon have they returned to their former political 
vices ; for the people more frequently tiian the government tiring 
on tyranny. The habit of submission renders them insensible to 
the charms of honour and national prosperity, and leads them to 
iqsard with iiMenaibfllity the gkry of being free under the pitK 
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teefekm of laws dictated by their own wilL The history of the 
world proclaims this dreadful truth. 

D w nocracy , in my opnkn, is flkne siuoeptible of complete 
liberty ; hut what donoeratioal gonrenunent ever imited at the 

same time power^ prosperity, and permtmeney? and, on tiie con- 
trary, have wc not st'eii aristocracy aiid moiiarcliy estul^lish great 
and ])OAvcrful empires for ages and ages? What government is 
more ancient than that of China? What republic has exceeded 
in duratioQ those of Sparta and Venice? Did not the Roman 
empire conquer the world? Did not monarchy exist in France 
fer frarteen centuries? What state is more powerful than Great 
Britain ? The governments^ however, of these natiooa wete either 
aristocratical or monarchical. 

Notwithstanding such painful reflections, my mind is filled 
with joy at the great progress made by onr republic in its glorious 
career; loving what is useful, animated by what is just, and 
aspiring to what is perfect. Venezuela, on sqwrating from 8pam» 
reeoivered her independence and liberty, her equality and her na- 
tional sovereignty. Constituting herself into a democntical re- 
public, she proscribed monarchy, distinctions, nobility, charters, 
and privileges: she declared the rii^hts of man, the liberty of 
acting, thinking, speaking, and riting. Those facts, so emi- 
nently liberal, cannot be sufficiently admired for the purity which 
gave them birth. The first congress of Venezuela fixed in 
indelible chaiaeteia in the annals of our legpslation^themijesty of 
the people as pveperiy e ipie a i e d in the social act aa the fittest to 
form tlie happiness of the nation. Every Muig of my mind is 
required to appreciate duly the supereminent good contained in 
that immortal code of our rights and laws. Bnt, at the same time, 
how shall I express myself? Shall I dare to profane with my 
censure the sacred tables of our laws ? There are sentiments 
which cannot remain quiet in the breast of the man that lovea hia 
eoontry, and iHildij however attempted to be concealed, agitate 
by thehr violence, and wludi an imperioaa Ibfroe obliges bun to 
disdose. It grieves me to think that die gove r nme n t of Vene- 
zuela requires reform ; and, although many illustrious citizens 
think as I do, all do not possess sufficient boldness to statt' f)ub- 
lidy their opiuiou in £ivoar of the adoption of new principlos ; 
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Slid tbis couMilcratiou lias iod me to be the first in introducing a 
subject of the greatest impiiiijtaiio^ although^ in doing 90, ther^ 
is an exoessiTe audacity, in pretondiaig togire advice to the ooun- 
lelkfs uf the nation. 

• Thenicve I admlfetiteexcdlenefoftliefedefaloQnstltntionjoC 

Venezuela, the more am I convinced of the impossibQity of apply- 
ing it to otir situation, ami, according to my way of thinking, it is 
a miracle that its nio<lel in North America has existed with so 
much prosperity, and not been thrown into confusion on the first 
appearance of danger or mbaxrassment. Notwithstanding which, 
that paople is a singnlar exan^ of politicaL virtue and njiral • 
leetitude ; liberty has been its cradle^ it bas grown up in liber^^ 
andis maintained by pare liberty. I will add^ that thait people i^ 
unique in the history of the human race, and repeat that it is a 
pruili^^y tli;it a system so weak and complicated as the federal 
should have existed under so difficult and delicate circumstances. 
f» those which have occurred. However, whatever the case may 
be as to. the government, I must say of the American people, .that, 
the idea never entered my mind of aadmilatingthe situation and 
nature of two natioiis so distinct as the Anglo and Spanish Ame- 
rican. Would it not be extremely dilScAlt to apply to Spain the 
political, civil, and religious code of Great Britain ? It wou]<l he 
even more difiicult to adopt in Venezuela the laws of North 
America. Does not the Spirit of Laws say, that laws ought to bo 
Suited to the people making them, and that it is a very great * 
chance that those of ono nation will suit another^ That the 
laws ou^t to bear idation to the physical state of the country, 
to its dimate, to the quality of its soO, to its situation, to its ex- 
tent, and to the manner of life of its inhabitants ; having reference 
to the degree of liberty the constitution can support, to the reli- 
gion of the people, to their inclinations, riches, number, commerce,. 

I 

customs, and morals. 

I now present the code which, according to my way of thinkings 
we ou^t to adopt. 

The constitution of Venesucla, although £Minded 00 the most, 
perfect principles, differed widely from that of America in an 
essential jxiint, and without doubt the most important. The 
congress of Venezuela, like that of America^ participates in some 
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of the flUiibiites of the exeeativo ponrer* But wo(^ furthefj ond 
sobdmde it by oommittiiig it to a ooUectho body^ and are oome- 
qnenlly toljeet to the inopnTonience of maldiig the enstenee of 

the goTernment periodical, of suspending and of dissolving it 
whenever the members separate. Our triumvirate is void, as 
one may say, of unity, duration, and personal responsibility ; it 
is at times destitute of action^ it is without perpetual life, real 
iiiiifbnaityj and immediate fesponsibility ; and a goreroment 
whidi does not possess continwance may be denomiaated a nullity. 
Althon^ the powers of the praddent of the ITnitod States aio 
limited by excessive restrietions, he ezefcises by himself alone all 
the functions of authority granted him by the constitution ; and 
there can be no doubt that his administration must be more uni- 
form, constant, and truly proper, than that of a power divided 
amongst various individuals, the eompositioii of which cannot bat 
bemonstioiu. 

The judicial power in Venesnda is similar to that in America ; 
indefinite in duration, temporary and not perpetual, and it enjoys 

all the independence neccbiury. 

The first congress, in its federal constitution, consulted rather 
Uie spirits of the different provinces than the solid idea of esta- 
blishing an indivisible and oonoentrated republic There sat our 
IcgislatoiSj under the influence of pvovindsla* carried away with 
the daailiiig appearance of the happiness of North America, 
'thinlffng that the blessings she enjoyed were owing exdurively to 
the form of government, and not to the character of the people. 
And, in fact, the example of the United States, with its pro- 
gressive prosperity, was too flattering not to have been foiiowed. 
Who could resist the glorious attraction of the full and absolute 
eigoyment of sovereignty, independence, and liberty? Who 
could resist the admiration and esteem inspired by an inteUigent 
government, whidi unites at the same moment public and private 
rights, which ^vms by general consent the supreme law of indi« 
viduals ? Who can resist the dominion of a beneficent govern- 
ment, which, with an able, active, and powerful liand, directs, at 
all times and in all cases, all its efforts towards that social per- 
fection which ought to be the end of all human institutions? 
However beautiM this magdiioent federative system might ap- 
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petr, f n ftot be> Venesnek toM not eiijty it uniiMdiildf 
OR flbflking off lier cliaiat ; we tvm ayt prapamd for ao gnai % 
guod ; good as well as evil canses death when otddea and exoes* 
sive; our itionil constitution did not yet pus.sess the bi;iietit.s ot a 
government completely representative, and which is so sublime 
when it cw be adopted by a republic of saints. 

Rqmaentativin of the Peopkl Yon are oMV«ned to oonfirm 
or repeal wfaatefor imy appear to yoa praper to be preaerfed, 
fefovmod^ or expunged, moor aocialoonnpaet. It la your duty to 
oarraet the worit of oar iirat legidotOTB, and I would say, that to 
you it ix'lougs to cuvcr a portion of the hcaulii s contaiiUMl in mir 
political cchIc ; for all hearts are not tornicd for admiriug every 
beauty, nnr ill eyes capable of sup^HHrting the celestial blaae of 
perfeetioB. The book of the apoatles> the doetrine of Jestaa, the 
divine wrftinga, aent by a gracieue Frovidenoe to better nuuiklnd, 
■o soblime ood ao holy^ would kindle an ocean of lame at Coik 
ttfaniinople, and the whole of Asia would fiercely hum, were the 
book of ])eact' to be imposed at once as the code of religion, laws, 
and customs. 

Permit me to call the attention of tlie congress to a matter 
which may be of vital impoartanoe. Bear in mind that onr popib- 
lation is neither European nor American, but is rather a compound 
of A£ncaa and American than of European origin i beeauae eren 
dpein hersdf is not strictly European, fnnn her Alrieaa blood, 
institutions, and character. It is impossible to point oat with 
propriety to what human family we bclon<i. The i^roater part of 
the aborigines haw beeu annihilated, the European has mined 
with the American and with the African, and the latter has 
toixed also witii the Indian and the European. All cfaildrai of 
the same motor, our fiithers various in origin and In hhsod, ar^ 
atrangera;, and tdiffer all in figure and fmn fieom each other. 

All the citizens of Vuiesnehi enjoy by the constitution a 
^Iftical equality ; and if that equality had not been a dosniia in 
Athens, in France, and in America, we ought to confirm the prin- 
ciple, in order to correct the difference which may apparently 
exiat. Legislators J my opinion ia, that the fundamental principle 
of our system d«qpends immediatdy and aolely oil equality bdng 
eataUiahed and piactiaed in Venecuda. That men are all bom 
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with equal rights to the benefits of society, has been sanctioned 
by almost all the sages of every age ; as has also, that all men are 
not born with equal capacities for the attainment of every rank, 
lis all ought to pnctise virtue^ and all do not so ^ all ought to be 
btave, and aU are nol e» ; all ought to j^oaaaa talents, and all do 
' not* From thta aviMa the feal diatinction observed amongst m« 
diTidnals of llie most Uberally estaUuhed society. 

If the principle of political equality be generally acknowledged, 
not less so is that of piiysical and moral inequality. It would be 
an illusion, an absurdity, to suppose the contrary. Nature makes 
men unequal' in genius, temperament, strength, and character. 
IiawB oorreet that difference^ hj placing the individual in societyt 
where education^ - industry, arts, sdences^ and virtaes, give a'fio- 
tHioiis equality properly called political and sodaL The unisn of 
all dasses in one state is eminently beneficial, and in whidi di- 
versity is multiplied in proportion to the propagation of the 
species. By it alone has discord l>een torn up by the roots, and 
many jealousies, follies, and prejudices avoided. 

Our divenity of origin requires a most powerful pulse> and a 
ddicate manner fiirmanagmg so heterogeneous a body; as its com- 
plicated composition may he dislocated, diyided, and dissoihredhy 
, the sl^test change. 

The most perfect system of government is th;it wliich produces 
the greatest degree of happiness, of social security, and political 
stability. 

By the laws dictated by the first congress, we have reason to 
hope that felicity will he the portion of Venesoela ; and from 
yon we may flatter ourselvea that security and stability will render 
that ftlidty perpetual. 

To you it belongs to resolve the problem, in what manner, after 
having broken the fetters of our former oppressors, we may ac- 
coin])lish the wonderful feat of preventing the remains of our 
grievous chains being turned into the arms of licentiqusness. 
The relics of Spanish dominion will continue a long time before 
we can completely destroy them ; our atmosphere is impregnated 
with tiie contagion of despotism, and neither the flame of war, 
nor the specific of our salutary laws, has purified the air we 
breathe. Our hands are indeed free, but our hearts are still suf- 

C C ^ 
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ftring from the eflects of senritade. Man, in losing Ma liberty, 
says Homer, loses balf Ids spirit. 

A republican government has been, is, and ought to be, that of 
Venezuela ; its basis oiiglit to be the sovereignty of the people, 
the division of power, civil liberty, the ]m)hibition of slavery, 
and the abolition of monarchy and privileges. We want equality 
for recastii^t as one may say* men, political opinions, sod puUic 
customs. Throwing our sight over the vast fidd we have to ex* 
amine, kt us fix our attention on the dangers we ought to avoid, 
and let history guide ns in our eareer. 

Athens presents us with the most brilliant example of an ab- 
solute di'miKTUcy, ami at the tjame time is a melancholy proof of 
the extreme weakness of that kind of government. The wisest 
legislator of Greece did not see his republic last ten years, and 
underwent the humiliation of acknowledging the insufficiency of 
an absolute democracy &r governing any kind of society, not even 
the most cultivated, moral, and limited, because it shines only 
with flashes of liberty. Let us acknowledge then that Solon has 
undeceived the world, and shown how difficult it is to govern 
men by simple laws. 

The republic of Sparta, which appeared a chimerical invention, 
produced more real effects than the ingenious work of Solon ; 
glory, virtue, morality, and consequently national happiness, were 
the result of the legislature of Lycurgus. Althou^ two kiji^rs in 
one state were like two monsters to devour it, Sparta suffered 
but little from thai double royalty, and Athens enjoyed the most 
splendid lot under an absolute suvtreiguty , fi-ce elections of ma- 
gistrates frequently renewed, mild, wise, and politic laws. Pisi- 
stratus, an usurper and a despot, did more good to Athens than 
ber laws; and Perides, although an usurper likewise, was the 
most nsefiil citizen. 

The republic of Theb» existed only during the lives of Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas ; for it is men, and not princi{)les, that 
form governments. However wise codes, systems, and statutes 
may be, they have but little influence on society ; it is virtuous, 
patriotic, and enlightened men that constitute republics. 

The Roman constitutiim was that which produced the gnatest 
power and fortune to any people on earth ; in it there was no exact 
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diflirilbatiflw of power. The oonsiils, the senate, and the people^ 
were legialEton^ magistrates, and judges; ihvy all participated in 
all those offices. The exiecutive, consistini^ of two consuls. Lad 

the same inconvenience as lliat ofSpai ta, ;imi yet, notwithstanding 
it« deformity, the republic did not sutier tliat mischievous dis- 
oordance, which might be supposed inseparable from a magistracy 
consisting of two individuals,- endowed equally with the powers of 
a monarch. A government whose sole inclination was war and 
conquest did not appear likely to establish the happiness of the 
people. A government monstrous in itsdf^ and purely warlike, 
raised Rome to the highest pitch of virtue and glory, and formed 
of the world a Komau empire ; proving to maukiiul the force of 
political virtues, and the trivial influence of institutions. 

Passing from ancient to modern times, we iind England and 
France deserving general attention, and giving impressive lessons 
in every ^edes of government. The revolutiims in those two 
great states, like brilliant meteors, have fiBed the world with so 
great a profusion of political lighl, that every thinking being has 
learned what are the rights and duties of man ; in what the ex- 
cellency of governments consists, and in what their vices; all know 
bow to appreciate the intrinsic value of the theoretical speculations 
of modem philosophers and legislators. In short, this star in its 
brilliant couxse inflamed even the apathetic Spaniards, who also, 
entering the political whirlwind, gave ephemeral proo& of liberty, 
and have shown their incapacity of living under the mild dominion 
of the law, by returning, after a sliort biazc, to their original 
bondage. 

Xiegislators 1 this is the proper time for repeating what the 
eloquent Volney says, in his dedication to the ruins of j^myra: 
** To the grdwii^ people of the Spanish Indies^ to the generous 
chiefs who conduct them to liberty — ^may the errors and mislbr* 
tunes of the old world ^each wisdom and happiness to the new.** 
May they never lose themselves ; but profit by the lessons of ex- 
perience given in the schools of Greece, of Rome^ of France, of 
England, and of America, and be instructed by tliem in the dif- 
ficult science of establishing and preserving nati<ms with proper, 
just, legitiiliate, and, above all, useful laws ; never forgetting that 
the excellency of a government does not consist in its tiheoiy. 
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farm, or medtanism, but in being fitted to the natiue aad.char^ 
ncter of the people for whidi it wis inrtitiited. 

Rome and Great Britain are the nations which have moat ex- 
celled amongst the ancients and liiodems. Both were bom to 
command and be free, and yet neither had constitntioBS medsflod 
in Kberty's most brilliant form, but solid establishments ; and on 
that account, therefore, I recommrTrd to you, representatives, the 
study of the British coostitntion, which appears to be the one 
destined to produce the greatest possible effect on the peepie 
adopting it ; hut, perfect as it maybe^ I am very ferp at the same 
time, fiem proposing a servile imitstioa of it. When I ipcak of 
the British oonstitntion, I refer solely to the demooratieal part Of 
it ; and, in truth, it may be denominated a monarchy in system, in 
which is acknowledged the sovereigiitv nl the people, the division 
and equilibrium of power^ civil freedom, liberty of conscience and 
of the press, and every thing that is sublime in politics. A greater 
degree of liberty cannot be enjoyed in any kind of republic audit 
may indeed daim a h^her rank in sodal order. I recommend that 
eonstitation aa the best model to tiiooe wto aspire to the enjoy** 
ments of the rights of man, and of all that political felicity com-i 
palible with our frail natures. 

In nothing whatever would we change our fundamental laws, 
were we to adopt a legislative power similar to that of the Britisll 
parliament. We have divided, as the Ameriean^liave dooei the 
national repceseotation into two hooses, that of the lepnsentativea 
and tiie senate. • The £nit iswisdy composed; it enjoys all the 
privileges fitted for it, and is not snsoeptible of essential change ; 
as the constitution has endow (mI it w itli the origin, form, and 
powers, required by the wiU of the people for being lawfully and 
competently represented. 

If the senate, in place of bei^g eSMv^ were heiedxtaiy, it 
would, in my conception, be the bssb, tiie hond,faad tiie^sonl of 
the repablic, and in political storms it would possess the fimetioiia 
of govenoment, and would resist popular oommotiona. Attadied 
to the government by the powerful excitement of its own pre- 
servation, it would ever oppose the attempts the people might 
make against tiie jurisdiction and authority of their magistrates. 
It must be confessed, that most men are ignorant of their tnie 
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interests, and are continually attacking tlieui in the hands ot' those 
to whom they are committed. The individual contends against th^ 
general inaas> aad the gentfal maBs againit authonfey » and it ia, 
theralero, neeeaaary tbat a nentral body aliould exist in all go- 
veniBMnti to protect the injared and disarm the offender. This 
neutral body« in order that It may be such, ought neither to dortve 
its origin from the choice of the governinciit, nor from that of llic 
Ik ople, hut ill such wise that it may enjoy complete independence, 
neither fearing nor hoping any thing from either of those sources 
of authority. An hereditary senate* as a part of the people^ would 
participate in its interests^ in its opimon8» and in its spirit* and 
for that leaaon it is not to be preanmed that an hereditary lenate 
will separate from the interests of the people, and forget its 
kgii^lative duties. The senators in Rome, and the peers in 
Britain, have proved themselves the firmest pillars in the glorious 
structure of civil and political liberty. 

These senators will* for the first time, be elected by the con- 
gress* and their suooessorB in the senate will occupy the principal 
attention of the gorerament* which will cause them to be educated 
in a eoUege especially set apart for the instruction of those foture 
guardians and legislators of the country. They will be taugh t the 
arts, the sciences, and every thing that cm aduiu the iniiid of a 
public man : from their earliest infancy they will be acquainted 
with the career destined them i)y Providence, and from their most 
tender years their souls wUl be elevated to the dignity awaiting 
them. 

In no manner whatever would the creation of an hereditary 
senate be a violation of poUtical equality : it is not a nobility I 

wish to establish ; liecause that, as has been said by a celebrated 
republican, would be to destroy at once * (juaiity and liberty- It 
is an office fur which candidates uuirht to bo prepared, and is also 
an office requiring extensive knowledge* and proportionate means 
ftr attainiflg it. 

In elections* every thing ought not to be left to chance and 
haaard;- for the public is easier deceived than nature perfected by 
art: and although it be a fact that these senators will not proceed 

from the womb of virtue, it is equally true tliat they \vill com§ 
fortli endowed with a most liiushed education. The liberators of 
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Venezuela are mureuver entitled to hold fos ever a higja rank in 
the republic which is indebted to tbem lor existence, and I do 
believe that posterity would observe wHhrcgret the eztinctioii of 
the illnstrioos names o£ its first benefactors I irill say fitrlJier> 
that it is for the public intarestj that it is ftr the national honour, 
and that it is doe from thegmtitnde of Venezuela, to preserve in 
honour to the latest posterity, a race of virtuons, prudent, and 
valiant men, who, dvercoming every obstacle, iiave established 
the republic at the expense of the most heroic sacrifices ; and if 
the people of Venezuela do not apphmd and rejoice at the ele- 
vation of its benefactoEs, they bio uniraihy tobe free, and never 
willbeso. 

An hereditary senate, I say again, will be the ftindainental 
basis of the l^islative power, and consequently tlie Iwsis of the 
whole government. It will act equally as a counter])oise to the 
government and the people, and will be an intermediate authority 
to deaden the arrows which those porpetual rivals are constantly 
shooting at each other. 

In all oontests, the interpositioii of a third yemm becomes the 
means of reconciliation ; and thus will the senate of Veneanela be 
the cement of the delicate edifice so liable to violent concussions. 
It will Ije tlu? riu ;tTis of calmiiiir the fury and maintaining the 
harmony betwixt the members and the head of this political 
body. Nothing can corrupt a legislative body invested with the 
highest honours; dependent on itself aloaOf without fearing auy 
thing from the people, or eqiecting any thing from the government, 
whose only object is to repress every tendency to evil, and encourage 
every attempt at good, and which is deeply interested in the ex- 
istence of a iocicty with which it bliarcis adversity and prosperity. 

It hm been most justly remarked, that the British house of 
peers is invaluable to the nation, as forming a bulwark to the 
liberties of the people ; and I dare add, that the senate of Vene- 
zuela will not only be a bulivark to liberty, but a help to render 
the republic perpetual. 

The executive power in Great Britain is invested with all the 
sovereign authority fitted to it ; but it is also circumscribed by a 
triple line of ditchej>, barriers, and palisades. The sovereign is 
indeed the head of the g;overnmeiit, but his ministers and officcra 
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depend more on tlbe laws thm on bis flQtIioirit7> ))ecausc they are 
personally responsible^ and from that responsibility nut even ruyiil 
authority can exempt them. He is commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, he makes peace and declares war; but it ia tbe 
parliament alone which votes annually the supplies. For neu- 
tsaliaing his power, diepeisoii of the king is inviolable and sscrad; 
whilst his head is left fm^ his hands are bound. The soverdgn 
1 of Britain has three fbnnidable rivals ; the cabinek, whieh is re- 
sponsible to the people and to parliament ; the house of peers, 
which protects the interests of the people, as representing the 
nobility of \\ hich it is composed ; and the house of commons, the 
organ of the Britisli public : as the judges are moreover respon- 
sible for the due fulfilment of the laws, they adhere strictly to 
them; and the admxnistrators of the public money being aooonnt- 
able not only for their own violation of dnty, bat even for what 
the government may do, guard against misapplieation. 

The more the nature of the executive power in Britain is 
examined, the more will yon be inclined to think it the most 
perfect model for either a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a demo* 
In Venezneb, let the executive power be ezerdaed by a 
president, appointed by the peqile or, their representatives, and 
we shall then have taken a long stride towards national feliieity. 

Whoever the eitisen may be that may fill that situation, he will 
be supported by the cun^titution ; authorized to do good, he cannot 
do evil, for. suhmitting to the laws, his ministers will co-operate 
with him ; and should he, on the contrary, attempt to infringe 
them, his own ministers will leave him insulated in the midst of 
the republic, and will even impeach him to the senate* The 
mintsters being reqtonsible for each offences as maybe committed, 
are the peraoos tiiat govern ; and it is not the least advantage of 
the system, that those more immediately exercising the functions 
of the executive power take an interesting and active part in the 
deliberations of the government, and consider their duties as 
personal. 

It may happen that the president may not be a' man of great 
talents or virtues* and notwithstanding the want of those essent i al 
qualities! he may still perform l]ie duties of his situation in a satis- 
foctory manner; because^ in such case, the ministry, doing every 
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thing ilMlf, httn tU bnrden of the ttete. Howtvor fiorliitaiit 
tiMftttthoritf a£ vtttnAn power in Gnat Bnlaui may apfwar, it 
wMiU not porhafs be too great io the rcpnUie of Veneanela. 

Here the congress han bound both the hands and heads of the 
mji^istrates, and has iiasumcd a p(»rtionof the executive functions, 
contrary to tlie maxim of Montesquieu, who says, that a rf'j)re- 
aantathre body ought not to take upon itself any active principle ; 
it eught to make laira,eiidaee tboee eiecDtcd whieh it doeamake. 
Nothing ia ao dangeroua to a people as a weak eieaitive; aad if 
it haa been deemed neeeaaaiy to cndew it with ao many attribntee 
in a monarchy, how infinitely more indiapenaahle woold It be in a 
republic ! Let us fix our attention on this dilference, and \vc bliali 
find that the eqinliV)riuiu of ]>owcr oug:ht to be diRtributed in two 
ways. In a republic^ the executive ought to be the ntrongest, 
becaute every thing conspires against ^t ; andj on the other han^ 
in a monaieliyj the l^gialatiTe ought to be the moat powerful, aa 
eveiy thing unitea in hrmiT of the aoveraign. The feneratioo 
which people bear lor aregalmagiatracy tsaproof of itainfiuenee 
in augmenting the superstitious respect paid to that species of 
authority. The sph ndour of the throne, crown, and purple, tiie 
furniiduble support given by the nobility, the immense riches 
acquired by generations of the same dynasty, and the fraternal 
proteetion afforded by kiagp to each other, are conaiderable ad- 
vantagta mililating fin frvour e| royal antbority, and render it 
almeat nwlimited* Tboee very advuntagee are a reason why n 
republican mapttrate sboold be encbwed with greater power than 

liiat jK»8^jCss*.'d by a constitutional jiritice. 

A republican magi stnite is uii i7isul;ito(l individual in the niid^t 
of aocietyj intrusted with the duty of curbing the impetus of the 
people towarda lioentioiianess, and the propenaity of judg^ and 
adnudstratara to «n abuse of the Uwa* Sueh a oiie» with regard 
to tbe l^giabHfcive body, the aenete^ and the people, ia a aing^ 
individual reaiating the comlnned attaek of the opuuoaa> the 
interests, and the passions of society, which, according to what 
Caraot says, is constantly striving betwixt tlie desire of governing 
and that of not being subject to any authority. He is, in shor^ 
one athlete opposed to a multitude of others. The only oonectiv^ 
to such weakness ia a viguinua and suitable retistanoe to the of^- 
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foaUxun made to the exeeutive power by the legislative liody and 
peopleofarepuldie. If llieexeciithvdonofcpoiseis themeanseif 
all the anthoiity properly placed at Ha diepoaal, k he- 
comes null, and the govemment expires, leaving anardiy, iiaurpa- 
tion, and tyranny, as its heirs and successors. 

Let the whole system of government, there£Bre» - be strength- 
ened, and the aquilibritim-eitahUahed in saeh anaiuiar, that it 
eamioC he overtiinied»iior Ita xaiiienieiit beeome a caoae of deeaj. 
Aa HA fenn of govemtncnt is so weak as a demooraey, its oonati^i 
tation ought to he aa solid as poasiUe, end its institiitioiis eon- 
dndve to stability. If snch he not the case, we may reckon on 
having only a government on trial, and not a permanent Rvstem ; 
and on having a wavering, tumultuous, and anarcfaicai oommu« 
nity, and not a social- establishment in which happiflesSj peace, 
and jttstioeiei^gn. 

Legislatois! let ns not be presnmptnoos, but moderate in 
mxr pietensioos. It is by no means likdy that we can do what 
has jnemr yet been acoomplished by any of the human race, w liat 
tliu greatest and wisest nations have never effected. Undefined 
liberty and abnoiute democracy are the rocks on which republican 
' hopes and expectations have been wrecked. 

Take a view of the republics of antiqaity, of those of modem 
times, and of diose rising into existence, and yon will find, that 
almost all have been frustrated in their attempts. The men, who 
aim at Intimate institutions and social perfeetlon, are nndonbt- 
cdW deserving of every praise ; but wlio can siiy that nuLiikiiul 
possess complete wisdom, or that they practise all the virtues 
which the union of power and justice imperatively demand? 
Angels, and not men, can alone exist free, peaceable, and hi^y, 
in the exevcise of sovereign power* 

Whilst the people of Venesnela eieicise the rights lihey law^ 
frdly enjoy, let ns moderate the excessive pretensions wlneh an 
iucouijictcnt form of goverimierit mi}z;ht suggest, and let us 
give lip that federal system which does not suit us, let us get 
clear of the triumvirate executive power, and con centre it in one 
president, and let nf commit tohim sufHcicnt authority to enable 
him to resist the incsnvenienoes arising from our recent situalisn. 
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from state ofwwfiae we hive been safllerhig mider^ and 
fion iIm kind of ftveign wnd doncBtio enondn we hsve iMd to 

deal with, and witii whom we thall still have to contend for a 
kns^h of time. Let the ]egi8lative power resign the attributes 
belonging to the executive, and acquire nevertheless fresh con- 
tatene^y Bud fresh influence in the equilibrium of mttharity. Let 
tlw .ooDita ef jutioe be lefarmed by tiw pennanenef and ind«* 
peadenoe of the judges^ by the estabUshment of juries* and of 
ciTil and crimuial codesj not dietated by antiquity nor by pooquer- 
ing kings, but by the Toioe of nature, by the cry uf justioe, and 
by the genius of wisdom. 

It is my unxious msh that cverv part of the government and 
administration should acquire that degree of vigour, which can 
abme sustain a doe equilibrinm, not limply amongst the members 
of go?eniment, but e¥en amongst the variona lanka of whioh 
•odcty is composed. It would not signify, were the springs of a 
politioal system to be lelazed, if that felazation did not oocasMil 
the dissolution of the social body^ and the ruin of those associated* 
The cries of the human race, in. the fields of battle and in tumult- 
uous assemblieSj appeal to Heaven against those inconsiderate and 
blind legislators who have thought they could with impunity * 
make triak of dumerioal institutions. All the nations on earth 
have .«on|^t after lifaerty, some by arms, and olliera by kwi^ 
pasring alternately from anaiohy to despotiam^ or from despotism 
to anarchy; but very few have been satisfied with moderate attain- 
ments, or adopted constitutions conformable to their means, nature, 
and circumstances. 

Let us not attempt what is impossible, lest, by e ndeavouring 
to rise too high in the regions of liberty, we frU into the abyss of 
tyranny. From abaolnte liberty tiiere> ia always a 'deaoent to a^ 
aolnte power, and die medinm betwixt the two ezlMmei ia supreme 
aocial liberty. Abrtraot ideas gife riae to the peniicioui idea of 
unlimited liberty. Let us so act that the power of the people be re- 
strained within tlie limits pointed out by reason and interest ; 
that the national will be curbed by a just authority ; and that a 
civil and criminal legidation, analogous to our constitution, 

gmrm imperatively the judioial power j in which ieaae an cquili-' 
■ 
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britun will exi>t» and tbose diflbrenoeii and discords avoided wliidi 
would emVarrass the concerns of state, as well as that species of 

complication which shackles instead of uniting society. 

To form a stable gov( rmnent, a national feolin? is required, 
possessing an uniform inclination towards two principal points, 
regukting public wiU, and limiting public authori^, the bounds 
of which are difficult to be assigned ; but it may be snppoaed that 
the best role for our direction is redproeal Testriction and con- 
centration, so that there may be the least friction possible betwixt 
legitimate will and legitimate power. 

Love of country, laws, and magistrates, ought to be the ruling 
passion in the breast of every republican. Venezuelans love 
their country, but not its laws, because they are bad, and the source 
«f evil ; and as little could they respect their magistratesi, as the 
eld ones were wicked, and the new ones are hardly known in the 
eweer they have commenced. If a sacred respect does not exist 
lor eonntry, kws, and constitnted authorities, society is a state of 
confusion, uu abyss^ and a couilict of man with man, and of body 
with body. 

To save our incipient republic from such acliaos, ail our moral 
poweia will be insufficient, unless we melt the whole people down 
into one mass ; the composition of the government is a whole, the 
JfgffllatiffF* is a whole, and national Ming is a whole. Uidty, 
Unity, Unity, ought to be onr device. The blood of our citiaens 
is various, let us mix it to make it one ; our constitution has di- 
vided authority, let us agree to unite it ; our laws are the sad re- 
mains of all ancient and modern despotisms, let the monstrous 
atnutnre be demolished, let it fall, and, withdrawing from its 
fnins, let ns erect a tempb to justice, and, under the auspices of 
its snared iAffiienoe, let na dictate a code of Venesudan laws. 
Bhonld we wish to oonanlt rcoocds and models of legislation, 
Chreat Britain, France, and North America, present ns with 
admirable ones. 

« 

Popular education ought to W the first care of tlic congress s 
paternal regard. Morals and Icuowledge are the cardinal points 
of a r^uUic, and morals and knowledge are what we most want. 

Let na take ten Athens her Aieopagna, and the guardians of 
customs and . laws ; let us take from Rome her censors and do- 
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mettle tribmials^ and, ibnniog * holy allianoe of ihoee moval insti- 
tatkmt, let vt renew m wrth the idee of a people not contented 

with being free and powerful, but \\ )iic]i desires :ilso to be virtuous. 

Let us take from Sparta her austere establisbmeiits^ and fonn 
from those three springs a reservoir of virtue. 

Let nt give our r0|Miblic a fourth power willi snthority to pre- 
ftide o?er the infiuejr and hearta of ineii> poMie ^irit, good 
ludiits, and yepnbUcan morality-. Let lueoostftntetlua Areopagus 
to watdi over the education of youth and national inatmetum, to 
purify whatever may l>e corrupt in the republic — to impeach in- 
Ijratitude, egotism, lukewarmness in the country's cause, sloth, 
and idleness, and to pass judgment on the hrst germs of corrup- 
tion and pernidoos example. 

We ahould ooneet manners with numi pain> the aame as the 
law pudahea crime with oorporalj not only what may offend, but 
what may ridtenle; not only what may asnnlt, hut what may 
iveaken ; and not only what may violate the constitution, but 
whatever may infringe on public decency. 

The jurisdiction of this really sacred tribunal ought to be ef- 
fective in every thing regarding education and instructionj and 
only deliberative aa to pains and punishments ; and thus its annah 
and records, in which will be inscribed its acts and deliberathnis, 
mid l3ie mHaX prindplesand actions of citisens, will be the rcgip 
utefs of "virtue and vioe; register B which the people witt consult 
in their elections, the magistrates in their det( miinatinns, and 
the judg^ in their decisions. Such an institution, however chi- 
merical it may appear, is infinitely easier to realize, than others o£ 
less utility to mankind established by some undent and modem 
l^jUstois. 

LeglsSators! by the project of the constitution, which I re^ 
speetfully submit to your consideration, you will discover the 
ftding by which it was dictated. 

In proposing the division of our citizens into active and passive, 
I have endeavoured to excite national prosperity by industry's two 
great springs, labour and ]alo^vledge. Stimulated by those two 
powcrM causes, the greatest difficulties may be overcome, and 
men made respectable -and happy. 

In hnpo^iag equitable and prudent restrictions on the primary 
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anddeetoral aaaemblies, the fiiat barrier it opposed to popular 
lioeiitkiiuiiett* and thereby those injiiriDiu and timmltiunis meet- 
ings amuded, wbidi at all tinnes have given rise to prejndidal 
consequ^oes in the election, and ivbidi have <tf course been cu« 
tailed on the. magistrates and the govCTnment, as the primordial 
act is generative of either the lil)erty or slavery of a people. 

By increasing in the balance of power the weight of the ooa<* 
gress, by the number of l^pslators and the nature of the senate^ 
a fixed basis is bestowed on this primaTy body of the nation,' and 
it is mvested with great importance &r the exerdse of its sove- 
reign fnnctioos* 

In separating distinctly tlic executive from the legislative 
power, it is not intendtxi to sow division betwixt those supreme 
authorities, but to unite them with those bonds of harmony which 
proceed from indepondenoe. 

In investing the exeentive with a pofwer and anthority much 
exceeding what it hitherto poss es s ed, it is by no means intended 
to enable a despot to tyrannise over the republic, but to prevent 
deliberative despotism becoming the immediate cause of a round 
Iff despotic chsinijcs, in which anarchy would be alteruatcly re- 
placed by oligarchy and monocracy. 

In soliciting the ipdependenoe of judges, the establishment of 
juries, and a new code, the security of civil liberty is requested^ 
<ihe most estiuablie, the most e^nitablie, the most neeessary, and. 
In ene wmd, the only liberty, as, without it, aU others are a nn!U 
lity. An anicndmont is asked of the lamentable abuses in our 
judicature, and which derive their origin froia the ^iltljy sink of 
Spanish legislation, collected in various ages, and from various 
sources, equally from the productions of foUy and of talent» 
equally the ihiit of good sense and of oxtrnvagance, and equally 
the memorial ef genius aado^ caprice. That judicial encyakpedia, 
that monster with ten thousand heads, which has hitherto been a 
rod of punishm^ to Spsnish nations, is the fiercest calamity the 
anger of H^iveu ever permitted that unfortunate empire to be 
afflicted with. 

Meditating on the most efficient mode of legenenting the 
diaradsr and habits which tyranny and war have given iis» I have " 
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dared to surest a moral power, dnwn from the fenuite i^;es ef 
— ftMpiityj ami tham ohnlgte iaWj whidi far «mi^ ti'ma iwMtita^f^ 

poUie Tirtne amflogrt the Cfareeki and Bomsiie; and al*hf^gi| it 
nay be coawkied a mere wUm of ftncy, it is powible, and I 

flatter myself, that you will not altogetiber overlook an idea, which, 
when meliurat<^d by experience and knowledge^ may prove of the 
greatest efficacy. 

Terrified at the disunion which has hithette existed, and must 
exist amengst ns ham the enbtle spirit eharaeteiuing the ftdera- 
ttve system, I have been Indnoed to soiUdt yen to adept the oso- 
eentration and nmon of all the states ef Venesneb into one re- 
public, one and !n£Tis3ile. A memore, in my opinion, urgent, 
vital, and saving, and of such a nature that, witliuut it, the iruit 
of our regeneration would be destruction. 

It is my duty, legislators, to present to you a just and faithful 
pctoie of my political, civil, and military administration ; but to 
do sowoold tire yoor YalooUe attention too mnch» and rob yen at 
tins moment of tfane equally piecMNis and pieasii^;aB^ the seeie- 
tariea nf state will therefore^ give an aeooont to the ooqgress of 
their various departments, and exhibit at the same time those 
documents and re curds necessary to illustrate every thing, and 
to make you thoroughly acquainted with the real and actual state 
of the republic. 

I will not notice the most momentous acts of my command, 
ahhon^ they coocem most of my countrymen, and will call 
yomr attention only to the last memocaUe levolation. Henidj 
atroeions, and impious shivery oomed with her sable mantle the 

land of Venezuela, and our atniuspln re lowered with the dark 
gloomy clouds of tlie tempest, threatening a hery dciuge. 1 im- 
plored the protection of the God of nature, and at his almighty 
word the storm was dispelled. The day-star of liberty rose, 
daveiy broke her chains, and Venesneb was surrounded with 
new and witii grateful sons, who tamed the instmmentt ef her 
fihrall and bondage into arms of freedom. Yee ! those who were 
Ibrmerly slaves are now free, those who were formerly the ene-r 
mies of our country are now its defenders. 
I leave to youi sovereign authority the reform or repeal of all 
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my ordonnances, itaMes, and decrees ; bnt I implore ymi to ooii« 
firm. Urn complete emancipatioii of the uLvres, as I irouid beg my 
]]fiB|» or the nlvatioa of the xepnUie. 

Toezhiliit tlw military history of Venezuela would be to bnag 
to oar recollection the history of republican heroism amongst the 
ancients 5 it would sLow that Venezuela had made as briliiuut 
sacrifices on the sacred altar of liberty. The noble hearts of our 
generous warriocB liaTe. been Med with those sublime and ho- 
nooiable feeliiig^. which have ever been attobated i» the beiie- 
ftetorsof the hnmaiL jm» Not, fighting for power orftrtnne, 
nor even glory, but far Uhatf alone; the title of liberator of the 
republic has been their highest recompense ; having, in firming an 
association of those gallant lieroes, iu&tituted the Order of Libera- 
tors of Vene25ueki. Legislators ! to you it belongs to confer 
heaoBrs and decorations^ and it is your duty to exercise that act 
of mtioiial gratitude* 

Men who have given up all the benefits and adyaatages ib^ 
ftrmerly enjoyed, as a proof of their virtue anddiaintereatedn o w ■ 
men who have undergone every thing horrible in aauNt inbnman 
war, suffering the most painful privations and the cruellest 
anguish — men so deserving of their country merit the attention 
of government ; and 1 have therefore given directions to recom- 
pense them out of the national property. 

Jf I have aoq[uired any partSon of merit in the eyes of my 
eountrymenf I entroot joa, i«fireeentataves> to vondiaa& my pe- 
tition, as the reward of my feeble servioea; and let the oong^ 
order a dii^tribution of the national property, oonfommble to the 
ordonnance I passed in the name of the republic, in favour of the 
military sons of Venezuela. 

After oar havings in. a succession of victories, destroyed the 
Spanish aimiea» the oonrt<tfi[adnd,inde8pair« vainly endeaveoied 
to take by ainprise the Mings of those inagnanimona aoveragna 
wbobadjnatettfarpaled nanrpatfam and tyranny in Europe, and 
who ought to protect the legitimaey and Justioe of Ibe eanse of 
America. Spain, unable to reduce us to submission by dint of 
arms> had recourse to her insidious policy, and tried every per- 
fidious art. Ferdinand humbled himself so far as to confess that, 
without the iim*A^'»' ef foreign aid, he could not force us back 
under hia ignondnioua yoke; a yoke ivhieh no mortal power can 
VOL. IL D D 
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oblige m to nSmit to. Veneraaby amwiiMtd $h$X she is m po&« 
aMM0B4>gOTfliti«it rtWMgth to leptl hit ^pfUMMpi, haM dccUred 
tbroughtlie organ of gov€faiMBt lier fixed laid final ditamiiaatio^ 
to figbt to ftimihystiMi in defeaoe of hm political life, not only 

apiinst Spain, but c\ un agtiinst the universe, should the universe 
Ik; so degraded as U> assume tlM* party of a destructive govem- 
xnent, whose only objects are aa otenninatuig 9Woi:d9 ^uul the 
•Iwieka <^ the inqwiwiioai d, govenuneiit tiw^ daiMres not fertile 
i«gjaii% tml detorto^noi eitiM^ but niiiUH-fiot 8iilij|eeta, bat 
•epokJum. The AFiciWatiwi of tU layiMicof VgaaaMi 
noHt glorioot, tlw BMol heroic, and tiie »oit-digiufifldael-o£i| 
free people ; and it is with ]>eculiar satisfactiim I have the hcmowr 
<if laying it before contiiri'.ss, sanctioned as it is by the unanimuus 
approiiaUaa of itu6 free people of the land. 
< Slace the fleooad epoehef theMpvUic^ our armiea irantod tbt 
newariea of wutj tiiejwiitooeBStoiitl^voidof anpsalid'ainiiliih 
aiiieB, aad weiaat all timet badly eqpdppad ; but at pieaeiittba 
btave deftnden of ladapendenea ara mt only anned inth justlat^ 
but with power, and our troops may rank with the ehomat in 
Europe, now that they possess equal means of destruction. 

these important advantages we are indebted to the un- 
bemdcd liberality of seme generous foreigners, who» hearing the 
giraaiia of aufieriag hamaaity* and aaaiqg the aanaaof freedoiiij 
seaioii, and jiMioe» veady totinle^Mldiiot JBemam qak^, bat iew 
toout etaoBovr wilb iMr anmifiei^t M and • pwtoetioB^ .and I«r* 
nifihed the repnblie with every thing needfid to eanee their phil^ 
anthropical principles to triumph. Thi»e friends of mankind are 
the guardian geniuses of America, and to tbem we owe a debt of 
eternal gratitude, as well as a religious fulfilment of the several 
oldigatioiia aootracted with them. The natienal debt, legislators, 

it the a»po8ife of the goad fiiikb^ tba hainm, a«d tba 0Bi|iM»)af 
Veneanela: respect It aa Ihe Mj ark whidi endoaee m^^^n^ib/i 
rights of our btmefafiotg, bot ihe glory of our fidelity. M ua 

perhrh rather than fieul, in any the smallest ])oint, in the comple- 
tion of those engagements, which have been the salvation ut ouz 
country, and of the lives of her sons. 

The ui^flii of New Granada Venezuela in one great J|tate 
hat imifennly been the aidant wish of the people and govemmento 
of.4he«e lepnblics. The fiMtnne.of irar has effected thu janetion 
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m mndi deaiied hf emy AnericBn^ and In fiut tro ^ iiieoip»- 
rated. These iiflCer-Batim hove mtmited to ym thdr faxterests; 
rights^ and destlsies. in eontemplatidf tbe union <if lliit InnnenM 

district, my mind rises with dcliglit to the stupeiidoua iidgLt ne- 
cessary for viewing properly so w onderful a picture. 

Flying from present and approaching times, my imagination 
pfainget into fntave aget, in whkh I observe, with admiration 
and aniaMient> tlie pfo^eritf, the aplendoar, and tlie anini*» 
lion, wMdi tins vast repm will Ittve acqnirad* My ideas am 
wttfted eny-and I we my bdoved native liipd in1&e centre of the 
nniyerse, expanding faenelf on her extoisife coasts b e twee n tbeee 
oceans which nature has separated, and which our country will 
have united with large and capacious canals. I seo her the 
bond, the centre, and the emporium of the human race j I see 
her transmitting to-earth's remotest bounds those treasures oon- 
tained in her nieimt«ine<)f gold and ailver ; I aee her dittidhBtin^ 
hyher aalntiftRRis pUnt^ healAandU&totfae alBieledof the 
eld world; I eee her Inpaitmg to the eegee of other'regionate 
incstiniablc &ecrets, ignorant uuiii then how much her height of 
kno^v'Iedge transcends her excessive wealth I Yes ! I see her, seated 
on the throne of h'eedom, wielding the so^ptre of justice, and 
crowned with glory, show tiie old wiprld the majesty of the new ! 

Legidatoii4 €ondeaoend t» xeoalve witb iBdalgonoe the 
dtfatiQa.of my politiold eteed; the higjieat wfiahea^of my-hcMt 
and earneat petition, whichj in the aame^of the people, I hm 
dared to address to you. 

Vouchsafe to grant to Vc iK zueia a government purely popular, 
purely just, and purely moral, which will enchain oppression, 
anarchy, and crime ; a-gevemnent whioh will. cause innooency, 
fdulanthitpy^ end psaoe to reign; a government whiehj under 
the dominion of wxevaUe.^kwa^ will oeaM equality and Hbaity 
to triumjj^* 

' Gentlemen I Commence your duties : I hove finished mine. 
The congress of the republic of Venezuela is instalh d. In it 
^ from this moment is centered the national sovereignty. We all 
owe to it obedience and fidelity. My sword, and those of my 
illvstrioua feUowe-itt-arma, will maintain its nugnst authority. - 

God "savp tfaf CoQgreaa.! 

D D 2 
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(K.) Page ^^6. 

Project of ike Consiilution for ike Republic of Bolivia, wUk am 
AddrcMg ^ ike Liberator* [Trantlaicd from ike original, 
pukluked in Lhna.'J 

TO THE CONSTITUENT CONGRESS OF BOLIVIA. 

LBOiBiiATOBS ( In oHiniiig the project of a constitntioii finr 
}i, livm, I feci overwhelmed with confusion and timidity, being 
convinced of my incapacity to make laws. When I consider that 
the wiidoBi of whole centuries is insufficient to compose a funda- 
mental law which shall be perfact, and that the nnet enlightened 
Icgiaktor ib, perhaps, fhe immediate eanee ofhnman ushapplneM, 
and, if I may se express myself^ the dupe at his divine ministrj^ 
what may not he said of a soldier horn ameopfst staves, and hnried 
in the deserts of his country — havinii; seen nothing but captives 
in chains, wid companions in arms to Ijreak them ? I, a leii^slator ! 
• Your mistaken choice, and my engagement, are dis- 

pnling, aa It were, fior precedence. I know not who may anfo 
most In this honrihle oodiict ; whether this be yomr kt, en aocoont 
of the evils you have to apprdiend from the laws yon acdicit me 
to enact ; or mine, became the opprobrimn to which year oen^ 
ildence may expose me. 

* I liave summoned all mv powers of mind, for the purpose of 

« 

sulnnitting to you my opinions res])ecting the best method of 
managing free men, according to the pnmaplea adopted by ci- 
vilised nations; althoi^h the lessons of experience exhibit only 
kng periods of disasters chequered by some glimpaeB of* good 
Ibrtnne. What guides can we Mkm in the ahade of soeh dark 
examples ? 

L^islators ! Your duty calls on you to resist the shock of 
two monstrous enemies, who mutually combat each other, and 

who will bi|fi attack you at one and the same time 

Tjmmiiy and Anarel^ iarm an immense ocean of oppressionj 
ToiUing nmnd a small isle of Liberty, perpetuaUy beaten by the 
violence of the waves and of the hurricaaes which incessantly 
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tlireatai its submersion. Such is the sea cm wMcli yon sve about 

to launch, in a frail bark, Avith a pilot so inexperienced. 

The project of the constilutiou for Bolivia is divided into four 
poUticai powers, having one more added, without thereby ren- 
dering the classic division of each from the other more compli- 
eated. The electaral part has reoeived eertaia powers, which are 
not allotted to it in other govemmentswhich deem themaelra most 
liberal. These attributes greatly approach those of the federal 
system. It has appeared to me not only fit, convenient, and 
useful, but also < asy and fin ilitatinjr, to grant to the immediate 
representatives of the people those privili^s which are most de- 
sirable to the citizens of each department, province, and canton. 
No object is of greater impovtanoe to acitisenthan theeleetioii 
of his lepdators, magistrates, judges^ and ministers. The elec- 
toral colleges of eray province repcesent the neoessitoiis vants 
and interests thereof, and serve to make complaints against the 
infringement of tint laws, and the ubustt, committed by magi- 
strates. I may venture to declare with some confidence^, that this 
sort of representation participates in the rights which are espe- 
cially enjoyed by ifoderal states. By this method a aeiv coun- 
terpoise is pnt into the scale against the execotive power, and the 
government acquires more goaiantees, more popularity, and fiesh 
grounds of preference, over others the most democratic 
. Every ten citizens name and ajiix iut an elector ; uud thus is 
the nation represented by a tenth of its citizens. They require 
Xiothing but capacity, they need not possess estates to represent 
the august function of sovereignty ; but they must be able to write 
their votes, to ngn their names, and to read the laws. They mast 
profess a seienoe, or an art, which secures to them an honest live- 
lihood. No duqnalifications are admitted^ except vice, idleness, 
and gross and absolute ignorance. Knowledge and honesty, not 
money, are the requisites for exercising political power. 
. The legislative body is so composed as necessarily to render its 
parts harmonious. It will not be alwajrs divided for want of an 
arbitrating judge, as is the case in constittttions having do more 
than twis chambers; three of them being here provided^ any dis- 
agreement between two of them is res(4ved by the third ; and a 
question examined by two contending parties Huds a third im- 
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j»rtkl parly to decide; wtiiBttioinefblkwwillTeniiliiiindRcieiit; 

or at least will have undergone one, two, or three iaqmries, beftire 
ft is negatived. In all iiiatters of business between two opposite 
and oontending parties, a third is named to decide : and would it 
not be abnrd that, in the more ardnm interests of society, such a 
ynmkn, dietaled hf imperiooi uecMdly, abonid be tDveriooked 
and diedained ^ Thni the ctadien'wjU gnaid aan^ 
ttoe enmidemlieBft idiidi flie indispensable Ibr the pr e wivali en 
of the union of the whole, end wbUli ought to dieHbente dis« 
passionately^ and witli the peculiar calmness of wisdom. Modem 
congresses, I nmj be told, are composed of only two sections. 
The reason is, that in England, whieh eountry has been taken 
for a pattern, the aebOitjr and the people were to be rcpr ea c nted 
iB two homet; and iUhe aanie 'eoane waa ftUowed in Ncr^ 
A»erica> where there ia no nobililyj we sniat anppoae that the 
iMt ef living under the EngHsh goveninient eoeariened tike 
imitation. Tlie fact m, that two deliberative bodies must be in 
peri)€tual conflict ; and for this reason the Abbe Sieye.s would 
have no more than one in France. A classical absurdity .' 
' The first chamber ia that of the tribonei^' which is privileged 
to-iutaate laws l eape e t i ia g the lerenne, peace and war* Thia 
body^ haa the immedkte uiapeetion ef thoae brandiea whidL tlie 
eiecBtive adminiateta with leaat inte r v ention of the IcgislatBre* - 

The senators form the ecclesiastical regulations and codes, 
and watch ovor the tribunals and reli^on. It is the business 
of the senate to choose the prcfJects, judges of districts, governors, 
oocr^dora, and all the subaltema of the jndiciid department it 
jj^npoaca to tibe chamber ef eanaow thememfaeta of the anpvenia 
tribonat, the aidibiahopa» biafaopai digmtaxiea ef tiie «3niidi, and 
canons. Whatever belongs to rel^ion and the laws fidla under 
the cognizance of the senate. 

The censors exercii>e a political and mural power, bearing some 
resemblance to the Areopagus of Athens, and the censors at Kome. 
They are a sort of fiscals on the government, to watch the con* 
alitntMn, ana to demand aiel^ioiiaobaervBiieeof poblic treatiea. 
I haverplaoed under their ogb tihe. nationd Judgment, which U 
to decide on the good «r bad adminiBtnitiaa of the ezeciith^ 
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«urta imd icieiues, eduioRtloB, and the press. The most «wAd and 

the most august functions belong to the censors. They condemn 
to perpetual opprubrium the U8ur])(?rs of sovereign authority^ and 
those guilty of high crimes and malversation. They bestow public 
iumouxB on the services and virtues of illustrious citizens. Tbe 
dispensation •fglovy » confidad to thaw iiand^ and £ir thia Torjr 
maon the ceDana moat be. men of nnauJUad ainoaenee and -unr 
fclamiahad H6. . U they offend, they may be aeonsed cv«a ibr 
aUght ddinquencies. To those high priests of the laws is the 
Itfeset'vation of our sacred statutes intrusted; wid they are 
iiound to impugn the profeners thereof. 

V The pnwident of the republic becoBies, in our constitntic0i» Uka 
tiie aun, wbi^i fiim in its centraj vivifiea 'tbe whola. ayalen. 
Tlua aapiema antboritf is tQ be parpatoal; £nr in conatitoljaiia 
l^ftt'liava Ji^himfehj, it iamoro n^eassaiy than in 4)theia, tlti* 

there should be a fixed point, round which the oliher magistratea 
and citizens mav rtvoWe, as well as menund things. '* Give me 
a fixed point," said an ancient sage, '* and I wiil move the world." 
To Bolivia, a president for life will serve for such a fixed point. 
He ia the key-^stone of the whole aich^ though not endowed with 
tttHatn* Hia hand has been fenMived> in etder that no one may 
daaad Iiia intentiws } and ^ hands ha-ve heen tiedj that he may 
do no injary to any one. 

Tlic prc^jident of BoIIvIli participates in the powers of the 
American executive, but nndfT restiictinns favourable to the 
people. His duration in othce is as that of the president of Hayti. 
I have chosen for Bolivia tba eKecntive of the moat denocmtie 
fepnhUp in the world. 

. The ttliHid of Hayti (if I may he allowed thia digvanien) 

was in a perpetual atate of insuzraction. After trying ompiie, 
kingdom^ and xepuUic j in ftct, every species of government 
known and unknown, she found herself under the necessiiy of 
having recourse to the illustrious Petiou to save her. When 
fioofiden|Qe.was placed in him, the destinies of Hayti vacillated 
no longer. . Petion iraa appointed president for life, with the 
power to eleot his ancoessor ; after .which> neither the death of 
this great mm, nor the successien of a new pieaideni, cansad the 
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•Ug^teit dangfa to tlie iteta Under tli« 'iMrthy Boytr 9mf 
thing went on wilih tiie tranquillity and ralinn«w «f a fegltmtate 

reign. THis^.is a triumphant proof that a president for life, wiih 
the right of chuof>iiig his successor, i» the most sublime conoeplioa 
in the republican order of things. 

The president of fioJiviA will be leaa dangerous than the one 
for Hftjrti, inaimncb as the mode €£ snooeBSum is better secured 
£n tbo good of the stale* BasideB» the president of Beliiia is 
deprived id, and stands aloof horn, every sort of inflnenne. He 
does not nomiiMite the magittniles, the jud^^, or appoint to any 
ecclesiastical dignities, however subordiiiatij. i iiis diminution of 
power has, however, not been &ubuiitted to by any well consti- 
tuted government : it restrains, by shackles upon shackles, the 
authority of a chief, who will ever find the whole people swayed 
hy those who exercise the most Important ftinetiens ef society. 
The priests xegnlate the eonsoienoes of men; thejod^detsimine 
all matters of property, hooonr, and life ; and themagistratss are 
predominant in all public acts. As these owe their dignities, glory, 
and fortiiiiivs, solt Iv to the people, the president could never hope 
to make them accomplices in any ambitious views of his own. If 
to this consideration be added these which natozally arise tan 
the general resistanoe encountered by a demoeratie govermnenty 
at every torn of its admhustrslien^ we may ftd waxranted in as« 
suming as a certainty^ that this goveniraent is less UaUe than any 
other to usurpation of authority. 

L^islators ! From this day forward liberty will be indestmcti- 
ble in America. You sec that the savage nature of this continent 
is of itself sufficient to repel the monarchical form of government. 
Deserts are £ivoiiqible to independence. Here we haveuo grsn- 
dee% either aristoeratical or efirliqiiflstiwil. Our riches weie but 
inconsideiable, and now they are redneedin a still greater degree. 
Though the church enjoys some influence, she is far from aspiring 
to dominion, being satisfied with lier own jjiescrvation. Without 
such supports, tyrants never remain permanent; and if some 
ambitious men should engage in raising empires for themadtveSy 
the fiite of Deasalines, Christophe, and Itnrindei will wani them 
of what they have to eipeet. No power finds grsater difilcolty 
to maintain itself than that of a new prince. Bonapaite^ who 
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VanqoiaM so many mam, oonld not anooeed movereomiagthia 
inle, whidi ia atronger iJnii eaapiraa. And if the great Napobon 

was unable to maintain himself against the league of republicans 
and aristocrfits, ;v}io may hope to found moourcliies in America, 
in a soil warmed and illuminated by the bright flames of liberty ; 
in a soil which consumes the materials used £pr erecting theae 
legal plaftfivfoa? No, legialatota! fur not any pvetendeTB or 
asplranta to crowns. To them tlie diadem would be wliaf the 
bair-Bupaided fridiMm waa o?er tiiie head of Dionysina. Tfaoae 
vpatart pilneaa* wko ave ao Uind aa to niie timmea on the ruins 
of liberty, are erectintj their own sepulchral monuments, wliick 
will announce to futur« generations that they preferred their in- 
fttnate ambition to liberty and glory. 

The eonatitational limita of the preaident of Bolivia are the 
ftriataat o# any 1M are known. He metdj nominatea the odU 
eeia of the rev«nne> of peace and war, and commanda the amy. 
Tlieae aie faia fiinetiaiia. 

The administration wholly belongs to tiie ministry', is respon- 
sible to the censors, and is subject to the zealous vigilance of nil 
the legislators, magistrates, judges, and citizens. Ihe custom- 
honae oiioera and nkUera^ the sole agents of that ministry, are 
certainly not the peraana heat qualified to gain fbr it the fiimr 
of the people; thevafareitainflneneewill benulHfiedL 

The Vioe-prerident ia the magistrate of all othera that haa any 
command, whose hands are most shackled j for he lias to obey 
both the legislative and the cxrcutivo branch of ^ republican 
goyernment. He receives laws from the former^ aud orders from 
the latter ; and between these two barriers he must piooeed in a 
nanow path, bounded by piecipioea. Notwithatanding ao many 
diaadvantagea, this mode of government seema pvefonahle to an ' 
abaolotemooandiy. These eonatitntioaalbaTrieneiqpand the poli* 
tical conscience, and animate it with the firm hope of meeting 
with the torch which is to guide it through the rocks by which it 
is surrounded ; they serve as a checlc to the impulse ui our passions, 
operating in conoert with ftteign intcreata. 

In the geverament of the United 8tatea» it has latted^ been 
the ptaedee to nanilnafea the prima nriniatcr aa auccesaor to the 
pieaidnit. Nothing can be more suitable to a lepublic than this 
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wdmmAltn tam • Mm expericpeed in the aanagemit the rti i f . 
II« l» aliMif ft Mmpletelf finnlMid utatinti when be enten 

upon the exercise of his functions, and is accompanied by the halo 
of jH>pular favour, as well as supported by consummate experience 
and practice. 1 iiave adopted tliis idea, and established it agalAW. 

TIm fwiiidfnt of the lepublic immmtm tkb ned-fmUka^ 
M the piott who b f dwmirtig th» gtirt» aadtOMOMilkiBi 
in imniiimiili By tft i ff|H^wiiHitifla»w> tih>tft<liw^^ 
imdirat tkikfPMftMDurge uf republics, anarchy, wlmkmrnllSlMm 
the luxury of tyranny ; and is the most immediate and most ter- 
rible danger of popular gOTcmrncnts. \<>\i sec in wliat m;innt'r 
the moat tromcnAww crisis be£ali^ republics as well as legitinMitq 
kingdoms. 

slitfMfetr: beoBitta^jf t^fin*aii^hM9«mMt.tftete 
upright otiMD, he woald Imre mow t» fiNr'hIm mmMam^ 

enemy, and to sui^pect his secret ambition. This vice-president 
must endeavour to merit, by his good services, the credit of which 
in stands in need for the due perfurmaace of his functioosj that 
he may hope for that gre^ natioBAl re^vaid, the so p ftft e iW I ^nnil i 
The Iqps hti f body and the people wiU nqim cKftdipm and 
tdenti of a nfokr oidtt*, «a die part ni tins magitbile^ and 
met from liim an hnplieit obedience tethe Jaws of libsfffty. 

Inheritance perpetuates the monarchical r^me, and renders it 
almo&t general in the world. How much, moffe useful is the 
method I have just proposed for the saccearion of the vice-pre- ' 
sident } If bereditaty prinms' wbbb vboaen according to merit, and 
not by ftte, aoddnt^ or oaaaaity ; and i£, instaad'af tiamainhig 
inaatiT^yin dodi antt igMnanoe, di^ placad dmaelfM at tfaa 
baad of vdniinirtnrtiiM^ dwy wvold* donbdaas, be nion 
BM»archs, and ensure ' the happiness of the peopleb Yes, 
Ifttors ! the monarchy which governs the earth has obtuiucJ ita 
titles to approbation from inheritance, which renders it stable ; 
and firom unity^ wbioh renders it strong. Whereforej though a 
aap s w^n " pnncebe a yilBd ddld» dmt up in bia palace nnrtnued 
ln*adn]atian» and ipddad by att aovti 'af 'imifaub andh ai fiinftu 
vrbm I may venture to call tba modLcry of buman natore, oom- 
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SMHMbinaiikMf hkaam -JM- ppaumB'tlM fivdtr of tbiii^ and 

gi^bordiwitMii wmaog dtizens, by n firm power aadr ntntjr or eo^ 

stancy of action. Consider, tlieii, legislators, that all these great 
advantages are combiaed in a president for life, iind an hereditary 
vice-president. 

Tkv jndiciai poMr wbiok I prapon, eojojrs an abMime nid»- 
pcndeiief ; vAoA is aol dmimhme^t» be ftmnd. 'The pooplo pie- 
atnt lhe-«Midldaloi» flid"Ae l^ialatif^ bo^ diooMB iIm iiidivi«» 
dnals ifho ate to eOtatposo the tribamJa. If the judicial power 'do 

not emanate from this source^ it caiiaut ]K>ssibly preserve the safe- 
guard of individual rights in all their jiurity. Thc»e rights, 
kgUlators! constitute liberty, equality, and security— all the 
guarantees of social order. The true liberal constitution oonsisti 
in civil and cnnunal laws ; and the tribunals exerdse tl»anfc 
tetMtfftmiiY by means of tiw twoieiidcmt iatfemmant of the 
laws. ' In ordinary mafttem, the exeeatbe is only the depository 
of the public weal ; but the tribunals are the arbitrators of pro- 
perty, and (if all tilings belonging to intlividuals. The judicial 
authority holds the measure of the welfare or of the misery of 
eitizens ; and if.libeMy and justice exist in a republic, they are 
diatfibaled by' that power* fiofnetiines the peliticBl orpmntioii 
ef aatale natlen little^- provided that Jts' eiviL ergaaiaatiott be' 
peifeet; that Ishe hwn be feliOed intii leligioue atrietnesi!, and 
be deemed as fixed as desdny itself. 

In coiiforniity with the feelinfrs and fears of the present times, 
it was to l(e expected that we should prohibit the use of tortures 
and of confessions, and that we should shorten and abrid^ the 
protracted pieadiay in the intricate labyrinth of ai^eah, 

Thetenimry of tlm fq^nbUc la gpvcRiedby pniaclab gim^ 
ciiR<eg^on» jodgesofpeaM^andalealdea.' IwaannaUe toenter 
inlfl^ the delaih 4if ^M-interior regime eaid focoltiee of iiieir' jnrie* 
diction ; but it is my duty forthwith to recommend to congress the 
suitable regulatiomi for the service of the ch^partments and pro- 
vinces. Bear in min4» legislators, that nations consist of cities, 
viUegMy and hamleka ; and that their well-being constitntea the 
happiiK8Bef the 'Slate. Yo« will nevor be able to beaftmr too 
mndiatteatianoiidiofoedgorannMBtoftimdepartniaBta^ lliia 
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it A paint «f pftfunwiniit inqurtance In legislative meaoe, Mt- 
withstandiiig which it is too mndi neglected. 

I have divided the armed force into four parts : the army of 
the line ; the fleet ; the national militia ; and the military pre- 
ventive service. The aimy is desdaed to g^urrison the frontiers. 
God Miid th«k it mmy evw tniii iti amis agMuk the dtuwns I 
The natkoal miiitia aoffieee to preserve iateraal seder. Belivki 
dsesuot posssH sn extensive ossst, sndjfiirtbst nmm, a acvy is 
useless ; we must, however, one day acquire bodi. Hie mOitary' 
protective service is, in every respect, prefrr:i])k to guards ; auch 
a service being rather immoral than siipertluou8. It, therefore, is 
fior the interest q£ the republic to garrison its frontiers with troops 
ef the line, end troops of the protective aervioe^ to t ep re a s smug- 
^ing sod fnt^ on the revenue. » 

I lisve thooi^t it neeesnif that tlie eoaititatioa sf Bolivia 

■ 

ought to be reformed from thne to time, ssthe progressive move* 
ments of the moral world might require it. The paths of reform 
have bccu pointed out in terms which I have deemed most suit- 
able to the occasion. ' 

The responsibility of the offioera is prescribed in the Bolivian 
eonstitution in the most eflident manner. Without responsibiHty« 
without repreadve eoeraoa, the state beoomes a cbsos. I v«n» 
tue most earnestly toieqnest the legislatorB to cnaot strong and 
well-defined laws on this subject. Every one talks of responsi- 
bility, but it exists only in name. There is no responsibility, 
legislators ! the magistrates, judges, and officers abuse their an- 
thority, because it is not vigorou^y enforced in the agents of 
administration 3 while the dtiaens sniiiBr by this abuse. I shall 
reco mm end a lav vi^iieh wiU pieseribe a mode of annwd respon* 
sifaility for eveiy nam in offioe. 

. The most perfect gaanmtees have been estabtislied. CIvfl li- 
berty is the true liberty ; ail uther kind.s :irc merely nominal, or 
of little influence with respect to the citizens. Personal safety 
has been guaranteed^ which is the end of society, and from which 
all other securities emanate. With regard to the security of pro* 
perty, that d^endson the civil oodo« which year wisdom is bound 
to iiame instsntly for the hsj^pinsis of jonr ftllov*oitiaenSk' I 
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have left untouched that law of laws — equality, withcmt which 
all other <»uarantccs perish, as well as all other rights. To tliat 
law we are bound to make sacrifices. I have laid prostrate at her 
feet the in&monB state of slavery, covered with huniiliation. 

L^^JaUtors ! Slavery is the infriiigeinent of all lam. A law- 
having a tendency ta preterve slavery would he the grossest sa- 
orilege. What right can be alkged in favour of its oontinusnee ^ 
In whatever view this crime is oonsideredj I am persuaded that 
there is not a single Bolivian in existence so depraved as to pretend 
that such a signal violation of the dignity of inan can be legalized. 
Man, to be possessed by his fellow-man — ^man to be made a pro- 

* parly of J ^Tbe image of the Deity to be put under the yoke 1 Let 

tiiese usurps of man show us their title-deeds? The coast o€ 
0uinea has not sent them to us; £or- Africa, devastated by fba* 
tricide, exhibits nothing bnt crimes. After these relicB ofAfrican: 
tribes are tran^ipui ted hither, what law or power can sanction s 
dominion over the victims ? The transmittinL^ cf^ntimiing, and 
perpetuating of this crime, with its admixture of executions^ is a 
most shocking outrage. A principle of possession, founded oH 
the moat feroctous dejinqueney, oooid not he eoneeived without 
overturning and confounding all the dements of right, and per-' 
Terting the most ahiolute notions of duty. No one can break 
asunder the sacred dogma of equality ; and is slavery to exist 
where equality reigns ? Such contradictions would rather impugn 
our reason than our justice. We ^ould then be deemed insane 
rather than usurpers. 

If there did not exist a Oed, protector of innocence and of 
liberty, the &te of the generous Um reigning in deserts and woods 
would be preferable to that of a captive m the service of an iii<* 
famous tyrant, who, as an accomplice of his crimes, provokes the 
wrath of Heaven. But no : God has intended man for liberty ! 
He protects him, that he may exercise the heavenly function of 
free will. 

Legishitsrai I shall make mention of an article, which hi 
my oonsoience I ought to have omitted. No religious creed or 
pro&sidon should be prescribed in a politied conatitntion; 
according to the best doctrines eonoeming fundamental lawft, these 
ace the guarantees of civil and political rights ; and as religion 
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toochM none «f ISbm rights, slie is, In lier iiatiire« not to Be de^ 

lined in the socuJ order, aiid belongs to intellectual inorality. 
Relipnii t;i>^fnis man at home, in the cabinet, and in ]iis iwvn. 
Uuttoui, within hiuiiicif ; she alune has a ri^t to examine his mmt 
■ecret conscience. The hewn, on the eontrary, consider and view 
the eHoriflf of tidngo; Hhiy oahf govern oat of deort, and mi 
within the houaet cf dtiaens. Applying these eonaldcratkmsy 
bow can the state rule the cooaeienoes of its rabjeets, watch over 
the fulfihnent of religion, and reward or pnnish, when the tribunala 
of nil thme matters arc in heaven, and when God is the Judge? 
The inquisition alone could repkce these in this world ; and is 
the Inqoisition, with ita incendiaiy faggots and piles^ to return 
anMOgst us? 

■ KeBgion is the bw of conadence* Every kw on this anbjett 
annnlaTCligion, as, by imposing necessity upon duty, it would take 
away the merit of fidtfa, which is the basis of reh'gion. Hie pre- 
cepts and sacred dogmas are useful and luminous; they rest on 
metaphysical evidence ; and we ono^ht to profess them: but this 
is a moral) and not a political duty. 

On &e other liand, what are the rights of man with fegard to 
lelSgion in this world? They aie in heaven, lliefe is the 
tribonal which recompenses merit, and renders justice acoordii^ 
to the code dictated by the Legislator. Aa all this belongtr to 
div ine jurisdiction, it strikes me, at first sight, as sacri legions and 
profane to mix up our ordinances -^vith the cnniinaiidiiientR of the 
Lord. It therefore belongs not to the legislator to prescribe 
TcQgion '* the legiaktor must impose penalties on the infinng^ 
ment of the laws^ to avoid tiieir hecsming merely eipMssions of 
oonnsel and advice. When there are' neither temporal penalties, 
nsr judges to infliet thto, the law ceases to be law. 

The moral development of man is the first intention of the 
l^;islator. As far as this development Las taken place, man sup- 
ports his morality by revealed truths, and professes it de facto, ^ 
vriiich is the more efficacious, the more he has acqttiied it by his 
own investigation. Besides, iatheis of fianilies cannot neglect 
their xeligioua dutiea towarda Aeir children. The spiritual di^ 
herds are bound tarteach the Icnowledge of heaven ; the example 
of the true disciples of Jesus is the most eloquent lesson of his 
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divitit mocaUty ; but morality is not amunanded, nor is lie- wli» 
oonmumds i( the maater, nof ou^^t htce to be employed in giving 
coansel. God and hia miniateia aie the authoritiea of religion, 
which operates hy means exclusively spiritual ; but by no manner 
of means is the national body a religious authority, that Iwdy 
having solely the direction of public power to. objecta purely 
. temporal. 

Legialston \ What geneioas and anbfime libg^ghts .mnat iiU 
joor aoula, when you ae^ tfie new BoliTian nation already pnN 
ebumedt The acoeasioa of a new state to the society of tho«e 
abeady existing fonns a just subject of exultation for mankind, 

as it augments the jGreat family of nations. What then must be 
the exiiUntion of its founders! and my own!!! Seeing myself 
placed on a IovqI with the most celebrated sages of antiquity » 
with tlie founder of the Eternal City ! Thia glory. by right apper* 
tains to the institutocs of nations, who, being their fint benefiictora, 
must have received immortal rewarda ; bat mine, besides its imi- 
mo^ity^ possessea the merit of being gratuitous, not having been 
deserved. Where is the city, where is the republic which I liavc 
founded? Your munificence in dedicating a nation to mo lias 
surpassed all my services, and is infinitely superior to all the good 
which men can do to yon* 

Mj despair increases, wl^en I contemplate the immensity of 
your reward ; for even had I concentrated the talenlsB, virtuea, and 
the very genius of the greatest of heroes, I should be nevertheless 
unworthy of the name which you have chosen to give yourselves — 
]\Iy own name !!! — Shall I talk of gratitude, when that sentimeoit 
cannot otherwise than feebly express, what I experience from your 
goodness, which, likp the divine goodneaB^pasaes all limitai Yes; 
God alone had the power of naming thiaoonntry. Bolivia • 
What means the word Bolivia? A bonndlcHs love of libevty, 
at the raving i^f wbidi yourjeathusiasaiaaw notiiuig. equal to 
its valae. Your ecstasy, finding no demonstration adequate to 
the vehemence of your feelings, extinguished your own name, and 
gave mine to yourselves and all vuur jiosterity. This has no 
parallel in the history of the world; it m unexampled in the 
records of , sublime magnanimity. So great an action will show tf 
after tunes, which exist in th^ mind of the. JStcml^.tbat you 
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aijiurecl to the ponession of your rights, which consist in the power 
of exeteisiiig your pofitical viitoes, in the a«)iiisitioii of liuninom 
talented and in the enjoyment of being Men* This noble deed, I 
fiqieftt it^ will pro^e that yon were entitled to obtain the grand 

blessing of Heaven, the Sovereignty of the People — the only In- 
timate authority of nations. 

L^slators! You are so fortunate as to preside over the 
destinies of a republic whicli at its birth was crowned with the 
laureb of Ayacochoj and which must perpetuate its happy 
ezistenoe tmder the laws dictated by your wisdonij in the calm 
whidi has succeeded to thetempert of war. 

Lima,ilie2&tkMii3f,im. BOLIVAR. 



PROJECT OF THE COXSTITtJTION FOR THE 
REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA. 

In the name of God, the General Constituent Conr/reas of the BoUvian 
Republic y named by the people to form the constitution o/t/iestate^ 
decrees as follows : 

TITLE L-OF THE NATIOX. 

Chapter l^'—Cfthe BoUvkim Naihn, 
Article 1. The Bolivian nation consists in the union of aU 

Pirlivians. 

2. Bolivia is, and ever sliall be, independent of fttrtjign, do^ 
minion $ and cannot become the patrimony of any person or 
fiunily. 

Chapter 2^Qf TWrtTory. 

3. The territory of tiie Bdivian republic comprises the depart- 
ments of Potosi, Chuquisaca, La Pta, Santa Crua, Cochabamba, 

and Omro. 

4. It is to be divided into departments, provinces, and cantons. 

5. That division which shall be found most convenient is to 
be made by alaw; and another law is to fix its limits^ with the 
ooncoReiioe'Of the adjcining atatea. 
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TITLE II.-OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Chapter 1. — Form of Government. 
, 6. The govenuseat o£ fiotivia is a popular fepieaentatiTe 
government*. 

7. The smrerelgnty emanates f nan the people; aiid its exfiroue 
is vested in the powers whidi this esnstitntioit estaiUishes. 

8. For Its exerdse the sttpreme powor is divided into four 

»C'ctiona; Electoral, Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 

9. Each power will excrci.se the attributes wiiicli this consti- 
tution assigns to it, without exceeding their respective limits. 

Chapter 2—0/ the BoUmiam^ 
IQk The fiiUowiiig ore BolivianB : . 
1. All the aalives of ihe territory eftii»Tepiriil^ 
S. The SODS of e fioliviaa ftther or mother, bovtt out of its 
territory, as .soon as tlicy legally manifest their inten- 
tion to settle ill I3ulivia. 
3. The Liberators of the republic, declared and recogniaed 

as such by the law of the lUh August, 1825. 
. 4 Eoieigaenj whoobtaiiL letteis of naftniaUastaoOy or have 

resided tliree yearn m the tertitsry of the lopnUic. 
5. AU those who, up to the psesent day, haiRebeen< dives, 
and who are de facto made free by the very act of the 
publication of this constitution. By a sjiccial law the 
indemnity shall be determined which is to be granted to 
their former owners. 
{11. The duties of every BoUvian aiie : 

1. Toliveiasobiniaaloii totheoonstttutioii andtotbelaws.. 
3. To respect and obey the constitntedaiitlMirities. 
3. To co nt rih tt te to the public expenses. 
, 4. Tosacritice his property, and even his life, whenever the 
safety of the republic shall so rtMpilre. 
5. To watch over the preservation of public liberty. 
12. The Bolivians who may be deprived of the exercise of the 
Electoral power shall enjoy aU the eivil r^^tS'granted to dtiaens* 
13w To he a ciftixon^ it is neoessaiy-^ 

1. To be a Bolivian. 

2. To be married, or to be upwards of iwenty-one years 
of age. 

TOL, II. £ E 
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3. To Iw ;il>le to read and write. 

4. To follow some uccupation, employment, or branch of 
industry, or to |iro£eas tome art or tcieiioe^ without 
being sulgeot to any oHmt penon as domeatie servant. 

14. The £oUovnng aie chiaom : 

1. The LibenitfltB of the r^iablic. (Art. 10. 3.) 

3. Foreigners who have cbtamed letters of dtiMibip. 

3. Foreigners intermarried with BoliviauSj fulfilling the 
c^jiitiitionfi 3 and 4, Art. 13. 

4. Unmarried foreigners, who have resided. £Nir years in 
the lepuhUc, fulfilling the same eonditions. 

15. The dtiMDS of American nations, formerly W^^mytg to 
Spsin^ shall enjiiy the rifj^ts of dtinenahip in Bolivia, aoooidi^g 
to the treaties that maj be eoodnded with them. 

16. Only those who are active citizens can obtain any employ^- 
meut, office, or public charge. 

17* The exercise of citixenship becomes suspended — ' 

1. By mental derangement. 

2. By incuiviiig the diigfaoe attached to ftandoknt debtors. 

3. By being snbject to a criminal prooeis. - 

4. By being a notorions drunkard, gsndUler, or beggar. 

5. By buying or sdling votes at elections, and disturbing: 
the good order of the same. 

• 18. The right of citizensiup is lost — 

1. By treason to the public weal. 

2. By natoraliaation in foreign countries. 

3. Byhavingnndeigone a deliunatorypenalty» or an afflictive 
punishment, in virtue of a judicial condemnation. 

TITLE lU.— OP THE ELECTORAL POWER. 
Chapter l^-^f Elections. 

19. Active citisens are in the immediate exercise of the elec* 
tond power, every ten of them naming one elector. 

20. Theexerciseof the dectonil power can never be suspended; 
and the dvil magistrates must, without waiting ftr any order, 
assemble the people precisely within the period pointed out by 
the law. 

21. A special law shall set forth in detail the regulations which 
concern theelectums. 
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Chapter 2. — Of the Electoral Body. 

22. The electoral body is compoeed of the electofs named by 
popular anfirage* 

2d« Wlien the etedon an aaBembled in the capital of the 
provmoe^ they shall aamej by plurality of votee^ a president, two 
serutmeerS) and a secretary, oat of their own number. These 
shall discharj^e their duty during the whole time of the duration 
or existence of the body. 

24. £ach electoral body is to be continued four years, at the 
expiration of which' time it is to cease, lesTing its successors 
InstflllfldT 

515. The electors shall be assembled every year, on the 2d, 8d, 
4th, 6th, ai\d 6th day of January, to exercise the ftllowing 

functions : 

1. To qualify the citizens vvho enter into the exercise of 
their rights, and to suspend those ^vho may be in the 
predicaments mentioned in Articles 1 7 and 18. 

2. To elect and propose in teinaries : 1st. To the respective 
diambers, the members who are to' compose them, or to 
fill vacancies in them. 2d* To the etecbtive power, the 
candidates for the prefectures of their department, 
for the government of their province, and for corregidors 
of their cantons and towns. 3d. To the prefect of the 
department, the alcaldes, and justices of peace who are 
to be appointed. 4th. To the senate, the members of 
the courts of tiie judicial district to which they belong, 
and the judges of primary instance. 5th: To the exe- 
cutive power, the curates and vicars, for the vacancies 
in their provijices. 

3. To receive the acts of jx)puiar elections, to ascertain the 
identity of the parties newly elected, and to declare 
them constitutionally appointed. 

4. To petition the .chambierB fiir whatever tbey may deem 
coodudve to the wel&re ef the citiiens,'and make 
complaint of any grievances or wrongs whidi they may 
have suffered fiuni ihc constituted authorities. 

E £2 
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TITLE IV.-OF THE LEGISLATIVE POWER. 
Chapter 1.-^0/ the Dwinon, AUrUmU9» md JUttrktimu of 

S6. Hie legpahtive power emanates ftamediiitely frem tlie 
Sectoral ooUera mi wfi^ br the pBOplet Its eounsise resides in 
three chambeis: 1. The tribnaes; % Tbe senslors; % The 

censors. 

27. Each cb riialH^r i.s to be composed of thirty members^ xluiiiig 
the first tweuty yean. 

S8. On the day ef the month of in each yesr, the 
kgialative body is to assemble of its ownaoeordt withoat awaiting 
any iecmal oonvocation. 

99. The particnlar attrfbutes of each ehamber shall be detailed 
in their proper place. The general attributes are : 

1. To nomiii ite the president of the republic for the first 
time^ and to oonhrm those who shall succeed to that 
office, 

% l\»a|qiravetbe vioe-piesidsnt propesed by the prssident. 

3. To determine the place where the seat of govemmeat la 
to be fixed ; and to transferh toattetiMr plaee whenever 

important circumstsmces require such a change, and 
whenever it may be resolved upon by two-thirds of the 
members composii^ the three chambers. 

4. To deterndne, m natimuU/mljiwiaU, whether there be or 
be not ground df jnocess against members of the 
chambers, the vice-president, and the seeretaries of state. 

6. To invest, during times of war, -or any ezttsordinary 
danger, the president of the Tepublic with such powers 
as shall be deemed indispensable for the salvation of 
the state. 

6. To select from among 1^ amdsdates presented in ter- 
naries by' the electeiaie ooUeges, thuse members who 
are to fill np the vacancies of the dismbefs. 
7« To settle the internal police by siutaUe regulations, and 
to punish any infringement thereof by Its members. 
IM). The members of the legislative body may be appointed 
vice-presidents ot the republic, or secretaries of state, on vacating 
their seats in the chamber. 
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' dl. No uidividiial of the legislative body can be enedled dunng 
the tine of Ids oontmuing a deputy, bat by oiiiter of tbe chamber 
to Tfhieh he belongs, uidese be be detected in fhgrantej'd^lkto, in 

the commission of a crime deserving capitiil punishment. 

32. The members of the legislative body shall be inviolable in 
their persons, on account of any opinion they may pronounce 
within their chambers, in the exercise of their fonctions. 

33. Every legislature is tp kst fbor years, and eveiy annual 
session two months. . These sessions aire to be opened and closed 
at one and the same time by the three chambers. 

34. The opening of the session is to take place annually, in the 
presence of the president of the republic, of the vice-president, 
and of the secretaries of state. 

35. Tbe sittings shall be public, and only in case of state 
affaiia requiring secrecy are they to be private. 

36. Questions in each chamberare to be decided by an abseihite 
ipajority of votes of members present. 

37' The official functionaries who may be appdnted deputies 
to the legislative body are to be replaced, ad interim, in the 
exercise of their official duties, by other individuals as substitut&i* 

38. The restrictions on the legislative body are these : 

1. No sitting of the chambers am take place without the 
pcesenoe of one moiety, and one more member of the 
respective individuals composing tiie same; and absen- 
tees shall be oompslled to attend and fulfil their duties. 

2. None of tlie chambers can originate a bill respecting 
particular branches which the constitution commits to 
the charge of a distinct chaml^r ; but they may invite 
other chambeca to take into consideration sudi motions 
as are made. 

3* Nomember of the ciiambera can obtain liDrhimsdf^dntiiig 
tiie time of his deputation, any promotion} exo^t such 

as accrues to him iu^ the r^ukur gradation of his ad- 
vancement. 
38. The chambers shall meet— 

1 . At the opening and closing of their sessions. 
3* For the pnrpoee of investigating the conduct of any 
minister tiiatmay be accused by the diamberof censors. 
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B, For the porpote of revirfng any laws tliat may be 
returned by tbe execative. 

4. Whenever such meeting is requested by any one of the 
chambers on trofKl gruunds^ as in the case mentioned in 
the 39th Article — 3d attribute. 

5. For the purpose of confinnijig the office of president to 
the vioe-pretident. 

40. At the meeting of the chambers^ one of their pieaidentB i» 

to preside by turns. 

Chapter S^Qf lAe CkmAer^Tribinut, 

41. To be a tribune it is neoe86Bry<-> 

1. To be an active citizen. 

2. To have attained the age of five and twenty years. 

3. Never to have been convicted in any criminal case. 

42. The tribunate has the right to initiate— 

1. The settlement of the territorial division of the republic 

2. The annual contributions and public charges. 

3. The granting authority to the executive for negotiating 
loans, and the adoption of measures for the extinctiosi 

. of the public debt 

4. The regulation of the valnCj impress, alloy, weif^t, and 
denomination of coin, as well as the regnlation of weighta 
an4 measures. 

5. The qualification of ports of every class. 

6. The construction of roads, causeways, bridges, and 
public buildings, the improvement of police, and of 
branches of indastry. 

7* The regnlation of the salaries and pay attached to officeia 
of state. 

8. The reforms tliat may be deemed necessary in the revenue 
branches and in the war department. 

9. The declaration of war or peace at the proposal of 
gnvcmment. 

10. Treaties of alliance. 

11. The permission of transit to finreign troops. 

12. The amount of land and sea forces for the service of the 
year at the pi'o|H)sal of guvcrumcnt. 
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.13. The ordinances of the navy, army, and national miiitia, 
at the recommendation of government. 

14. The direction of foreign affairs. 

15. The ghmting of letters of naturalintion andcitisatthipb 

16. The gnatting of geaeial pttidona. 

43* Tlie duunber of tritmneB is to be renewed by nKnetiee every 
two yean, and its continnaiice is to be fiv lour yean. In the 
first legislature, the moiety which retires at the end of two years 
is to be determined by lot. 

44. Tribunes may be re-elected. 

Ghaptar 3.--Qf lAe Chamber <^ Stnaiors. 

45. Tiie requisites for being a senator are : 

1. The quaiiliaitions requisite ior electors. 

2. The age of five-and- thirty years complete. 

3. The nem having been found guilty of any criminal act. 

46. The attributes and duties of the senate are : 

1. The ftnuatum of civil -and criminal oodes, laws relative 
to judicial prooednres, to commeroe, and.ecdesiastical 
regulations. 

2. The initiation of all laws respecting the reforms of 
judicial proceedings. 

3. To enforce the prompt administration of justice, in civil 
as wdl as criminal cases. 

4. To propose laiwsftr preventing inftaedonsof the coQSttttt- 
• tion and the lawsbymagistratesjjudges, and ecclesiastics. 

6, To exact responsibility from the superior tribunals of 
justice, from prefects, magistrates, and inferior or sub- 
altem'jndg^. 

6. To propose, in temaries> to the chamber of censors, the 
individuals who are to eompose the supreme tribunal of 
justice, the arddnahops, the biafaops, dignitaries of the 
church, canons, and prebendaries of cathedrals. 

7. To approve or reject the prefects, governors, and cor- 
rcpdors, whom the government presents from the tern^ 
formed by the electoral bodies. 

8. To elect from the ternary, presented by the electoral 
bodies, the district judges> and all the subalterns of the 
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9. To regulate the exercise of ecclesiastical psitronage, and 
propose laws touching iili ^^esiosticai atfairs which 
have any relntiou to the ^ovdimieut. 
' iOl To taumaeike dc«irani«#eocieBi»gtical oosndli^ boUi^ 
Teteripts> and paalilwal Imkk, ibr tlie pupOBe of 

47- Tbe duntiaiiof SMnilMncflinniMte shall be eight yeara; 
ane moiety to be reneired every four years, the first moiety of the 
first legislature ffoing out by lot. 

48. The members of the senate nay be fe-eiected. 

C hip tg A^Ofihg Ckamber tf Caiam'9, 

49. The requisites for being a censor are : 

1. The quuiiticatious requisite for senators. 

2. To be full forty years of age. 

3. Tbe jnvcr having been fo«tad giiUty of a Duademeaaor, 
however sl%bt. 

50. The duties aad attrflmtes df the ohanber of eenaevs are— 

1. Te see that the government do fulfil and cause to be 

full! lied the constitution, laws, and public treaties. 

2. To cienooncc beiore the senate the infractions which the 
executive niny make in the conatittttion, the laws, and 
tlie public treaties 

3. To demand of the aenaAe the sospenaien Jof the vice- 
prsiiideBt and aaeietarica of atate, »Imhw» tbeaalety 
of the re^Nildic dial! urgently demand sneh a neasore. 

61. It belongs exclusively to the chamber uf censors to accuse 
the vioe-presideuts and tliu secretaries of state befDre the senate, 
in cases of treason, commotions, or manifest loolation id the fun- 
damental latrs of the state. 

' 58. Jfllie senate deems the aceosatieaiprefeived by the chamber 
ef eenaon to be wdl tanded, then tbe mdumal jttdgment will 
take place ; and if, on the oontraiy, tbe senate sfaoidd pronounce 
a negative, then tbe accusation will be Teforred to the cliamber 
of tribunes. 

53. If two chambers agree, the national judgment is to be 
opened. 

54. Then the thsce chambers are to instep and en viev of the 
documents presented by the diamber ef <^aor9,tiMy.ahaU decide 
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hy a])Soliite plurality of votes, whether or not there be r^round for 
a prosecution of the vice-president or of the seoreteries of state. 

66* As soon as the tuUiimal judicaiure shall Imve decided that 
tfaew is suffideiit oMue for pvosecathig the Tiee^praMent or the 
wcMldirlifi ef atnte, then these effiesfs are, by saoli Mt, instantly 
snapended from their fanetioBS, and tihe diadlbevs shall snlmut 
the whole of the antecedent documents to the supreme tribunal 
of justice>whichis exclusivelyto tiike cognizance of thematter ; and 
the sentence pronounced by them shall be executed with^out api^^, 

56. As soon as the chambers declare that theie is cause ftr 

♦ 

proseeatiDg the vioe-presideiit and (Keotetanea ef atat^ the pre- 
sident ef the republic is to propose to ihe nnited duanbeirB a 
candidate for the ▼io^preridentship, ad inUnm, and nominate 

secretaries of state ad interim. If the first candidate be rejected 
by au absolute plurality of votes of the l^islative body, then the 
president is to propose a second candidate ; and if this be likewise 
rtgjected, he is to propose a third candidate ; and if this one be 
also rejected, then the chambers shall elects by plurality of 'vote^ 
in ike i(pooe of twenty-fnir hours^ une of three candidates pro^oaed 
Ivy tbie president. 

57> The vice-president elected ad interim shall discharge his 
functions from the moment of this procetjdiug until the issue of 
the judgment against the aocused. 

58. By a law# which is to be originated in the chamber of the 
censors^ all cases are to be determined in which the.yici^president 
4(nd secretaries of state are either joint^ or separ^y leaponpi^, 
59* To the chamber of censors it also belongs — 

Ife To choose from lihe ternary presented by the senate the 
indiv iduals who are to form the ssupreme tribunal of 
justice, and those who have the presentation to vacant 
wehbishoprics, bishofucics^ canonri^ and prebeqids. 
2., To propose all laws respecting the press, economy^ plana 
, ofinftfQCtlon,a»djniBibo4saf pn^ 
3* To protect the liberty of the pres^^ and to name the 
judges by whom all catues relating to it are lobe finally 

decided. 

4. To propose i^ulations &)v the encouragomeat of arts 
and acigacgs* 
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5. Tu grant national rewards tu ;iuch as, by their services^ 
deserve well of the republic. 

6. To decree public honours to the memoiy of gieat meib 
andof thft viriO€t andienrioet of dtixent. 

7- To condemn to ctenudcppiobrimn the owir^^ 
antbority, great tndton, aad alMiculiiB crimiaab.. 
' 90. Tlie oeasonare appointed fbr life. 

Chapter 5. — Of ike FomuUion and Promuigatiom Lams* 
61. The gommiMnt may propoae to tho diamben auch pio- 
jecta of Uws aa it ahall deem expedient. 

02. The vioe-president and the aecretaries of state may attend 

the sittings, and discuss the luvs and other business ; but they 
cannot either vote, or he present while the votes are given. 
63. When the chamber of tribunes shall adopt a project of a 
they are to transmit it to the senate in the following form: 
((The chamber of tribnnea transmita to the ehamber of 
senatom the annexed pnjeet of hw, and believes it to 
be wdl fbonded." 
(>4. if the chamber of senators approve the project of law* 
they will return it to the chamber of tribunes in the form fol- 
lowing : 

"The senate returns to the chamber of tiibnnes the pro* 
jeet of kvr (with or willioat amendment), and believes 
that it ought to be forwarded to the execotiTej to 

be pnt In fbvee." 

65. All the chambers shall^ in similar cases, observe the same 
form. 

66. If one chauiber disapproves the amendments or additions 
of another, and if the chamber which proposed it deems the pn^ 
Jeet, sneh aa it was first proposed, to be advantageous, it may, by 
a depntatioii of three members, invite a meeting of the twoeham* 
ben, to discoss snch project, or the amendment made to it, orits 
rejection. Such meeting of the chambers shall have no other 
object than the desire of coming to an understanding, after which 
each is to return and to adopt such deliberation as it may think 
fit. 

67. After the adoption of the project by two chambers, two 
ciqines thereof are to be fiirwarded to the president of the le- 
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ptoblic; signed by the president and secretaries of the chamber 
from whence the law emanates^ in the form following : 

. The duunher of ^ with ihe approbatian of , 
tnaramits to the eaeecatiTe pofwer the law respect- 
ing , for promulgation." 
68. If the chamber of senators should refuse the adoption of 
the project of tht' clumiUtr of tribunes, it is to be transmitted 
to the chamber of censors in the form following : 

** The chamber of senators transmits to that of iSb» oenson 

a ■ 

the unaxed, project^ not deeming it meet or oonve- 
nient." Whatever the chamher of censors then deter- 
mines shall be final and definitive. 
V 69. If the president of the republic thinks the law nnsnit- 

able, he must return it within the term of ten days to the 
chamber that sent it^ with his observations^ and in the form 
following : 

« The ezeeative believes this to require reoonsideratioo." 

70. The laws whidi were enacted within the last ten dajrs of 
the session may be retained by the execntive till the next session, 
when it must return them, together wilii its observations thereon. 

71. When the executive power returns the laws with obser- 
vations to the cliamliers, these shall meet ; and whatever they 
decide by plurality of votes shall take effect without any further 
discussion or obstirvatioD* 

72. If the execntive power have no observation to. make on 
the lawSj it will assent to their promnlgation in the tan ibUow-* 
ing: 

" Bb it promulgated." 
73" The laws are to be promulgated in the fnl lowing form: 
*' We, N. N. president of the Bolivian republic, inform all 
Bolivians that the legislative body has decreed, and that 
we publish the following law. ^Uere .the text of the 
law is set forth.] We hereby ooimmattd all the anthoii* 
ties of the repnlilie to fulfil the same;, and cause the 
same to be fulfilled." 
The vit^'-presidcnt will cause this to be printed, published, 
and circulated among all whom it may coooem." . It is 
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to be ttgaed bj the fieadeat, vi«spresident, and the 

74» The ppqjeets of kw isliieh ongiaate in the senate are 
1» be traanutted ta the ehmibev of oemirt, and if there ap- 

jfrmed, will acquire the taem and faliditf of* kw. the oenaon 

rtfuse their approbation, the project of 1;L^\ is in l»e tnmsmitted 
to the chamber uf tribiuies, and its decision tlicn be com- 
pleted, at has been stated with raapeot to the chamber of tOr 
hunes. 

. 76» The pMgecta of laar originated in the dMmber of oenaon 
ahali ha ti»«Mnifted ta the aenata, iriieae- aaoetion will give 
them the fbnn of kw. Baft in eaae of tfadr iijeethig the p!ra> 
ject, it is theo to be transmitted to the tribanate, who can 
adopt or reject aa io the case of the preceding article. 

TITLE THE BX^CUTIVB POWER. 

76. The exercise of the executive power is vested in a pre- 
ffidopft for ,li^ a vioe-pfeaidapt» sy^d thiceaeovfttriea of state. 
Chapter h-^Of the Pretblmtt, 

77- The president of the republic is to be named for the first 
time by the absolute majority of votes of the legibiative Inydy. 

78. The requisites for being eiigibie as president of the re- 
poUieare: 

1. Being an active dtiaen and native of Balivia. 
f. Bring upwatd^oftimtyyetta of age. 
3. Hairing rendered ianpartant eerviees to the repnYrille. 
'4. Possessing known talents in the administration of the 
state. 

6. Not having ever been condmned by the tribunals, 
even for sli^t offences. 
90. The pKoidcntof the npaUio is the chief of the admi- 
aktmtkii of the state, without napinsiUfitj Ibr tlie acts of the 
aaid advdnistratwA^ 

80. 'On the resignation, death, iitfinnity^ or absenee of the 
president of the republic^ the vice-president shall heipsojacto 
his successor. 

81. In the absence or non*«ustenoe of the president and vice- 
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president of the republic, the three secretaries of state will, 
ad utterim, take charge of ike administration ; the oldest in office 
aetliig M prasideitt^ mtil ififfdaldYe body dbail saitmble. 
82. The fuQctioo* of the ptfi^i^mi of the MpuUio aie : 

1. Td itpm the. seenofi of the ehamhei% und to |irefleiit 
to them a message concerning the state of the repuhlic. 

2. To propose to the chambers the vice-president, and 
to name of himself the three secretaries of state, 

3. Himaelf to remove the vice-preaideat and aecretaiiea 
of state when he.deei»»fit^ 

4v lb fsanse the to be p^bJiabed) to einaukke them^ 
eavflo them to be respected* 

5. To authorize the r^ulations or orders for the best 
possible fulfilment of the constitution, laws, and public 
treaties. 

6, To forward and cause to be esecnted the sentenoes 
of the triboiiak of jnatioe* 

7* To require Ihe legisklivebody to praragoe its sittings 
for the flpaee of Ihirty days. 

8. To convoke ektnordinaxy sittings of the l^gislatiTe 
body, in case of absolute necessity. 

9. To dispose of the permanent land and sea forces, . 
for the external defence of the republic. 

10. To icommand in penon the annica of the. republic, 
in peace and in w. Whaaewr t|be pfesldent absents 
himself fnaa, the espttal^ the deoi^cesident shall be 
charged witiv the command of the r^blle. 

11. When the president directs the war in person, he- 
may reside in any pai;t of the territory occupied by 
the national army. 

12> To dispose of the national militia Hor internal secu- 
rity within the limite of its depsartmenta and b^ood 
them, with the consent of the legialative body. 

.13. To appoint all the officers in ihe army and navy. 

14. To establish military and nautical schools. 

15. To cause military hospitals and receptacles ftar invalids 
to be established. 
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16. To grant permission to retire, and leave of absence ; 

> to prant pensions to soldien^ and provide f<H: their- 
telilieB tecording to the kim, and by them to regu- 
lato all otlier mafttefs in tins depwrtment* 

17. To declare war in the name of the republic, after a 
decree of tiie legislative body. 

18. To trrant letters of niarqut' ;liu1 reprisal. 

19. To attend to the ooUectiou and application of taxes 
according to law. 

20. To name the revenue officers. 

21. To direct the dipkmatic negotiations, to condade 
treaties of peace, friendship^ federation^ alHanoe, aos- • 
pensions of arms, amed neutrality, commerce, and all 
other, of every description, iKvays with the previous 
approbation of the legislative body. 

22. To appoint the public ministers, consuls, and suh- 
altems of the £nreign department. 

23. To receive fiireign minuten. 

24. To allow or anapend' the deeiaioii of oonndls of the 
church, pontifical hulls, briefe, and rescripts, with 
consent of the pou er in the state concerned therein. 

25. To present to tiie senate, fur its approbation, one of 
three candidates proposed by the electoral body> for 
the situation of prefects, govnofs^ and oom^dors. 

26. To pvesent to the eodesiagtical government one of 
the three candidates proposed by the electofal body, 
as curates and vicars of tiie provinces. 

27. To suspend, for as IfiiiLi; as three months, any otticer, 
when it may be requisite. 

28. To commute capital punishments d^reed by the tri- 
bunals against culprits* 

2^. To transmit^ in the name of the repnldio, the com- 
missions and sppointmenta to all fnnctioiiaries. 
83* The restrictions on the president of llie repubiic are : 

1. The president cannul clcjiru c a single Bolivian of his 
liberty, nor inflict punislmient of his own accoi^. 

2. When the safety of the republic requires the impri«r 
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sunment of one or more citizens, he cannot keep the 
accused longer than forty-eight hours, \\ithout deli- 
vering him over to the proper tribunal or judge. 

3. He cannot deprive any individual of his propert^r, 
unlesB die pnblio interests urgently demand it; and 
then a just indemnity must be pievionaly given to the 
proprietor. 

4. He cannot impede the elections, or other fhnctions, 
wliich the laws commit to the divers powers of the 
republic. 

5. He cannot absent himself from the territory of the 
iepubli<s, or fttm the capital^ without pennission of 
the legishitive body. 

Chapter 2. — Of ike Vice-President. 

84. The vice-president is named by the president of the re- 
public^ and approved by the l^islative . body, in the wnmnfr 
mentioned in the 56th Article. 

85. By a special law, the mode of sncoession is to he deter- 

comprising all the cases that can occur. * 

86. For the place of vice-president the same qualifications are 
requisite as for the president. 

87* The vice-president of the republic is the head of the 
ministry. 

88. Ho and the secretaiy of state of the respective depart- 
ment shall be respoouible ftr tiie administratioa of the state. 

8^ He shall, in the name of the repubHc and of the presi- 
dent, despatch and sign all the affairs of the administration in 
conjunction with the secretary of state in the respective depart- 
ment. 

90. He cannot absent himself from the territory of the re- 
public, or firom the capital, without permission firam the 1^^ 
lative body. 

91. There dudi be tliree seeretanes of state* One of them 

is to take charge of the ^^ovcrnnient department and foreign 
affairs, the other of the department of finance, and the third of 
war and marine. 

93. These three secretaries are to despatch business under the 
immediate orders If the vice-pcendent. 
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913. Neitlier the tribunals nor any of the public authuriritv^ 
shall fulfil any orders of the executive, which are not signed by 
the ?ioe-pi«id«iit and Ihe Monlaiy •£ «late of the oone^ondijig 
dipvtBient* 

The Msraituut ef eMe tie to be i«iNNMiUe with the 
Tie^pNadent ftr all tiie erden they may tfrtfaerUe eontraij to 

the constitution, the lows, and |mbllc treaties. 

They are to make estimates of the annual diarges to be 
incurred in their respective branchea^ and to gire an account of 
those incuiied the preoeding year. 

The vfqiiiitf toi of a seeretwy of alate are : 

1. To bo an aedve etttacs. 

S. To bave oooipkted the age of thirty yeara« 

3. Never to have been condemned in any criminal case. 

TITLB VI.^F THE JUDICIAL POWER. 

Chapter 1. — AUributes oj this Power » 

97* The tnbanala and aeata of judgment esenaae no other 
fonetkoB tiiaii that of laying tho ouatmg lawa. 

98. The magistrates and judgea are to continue during good 

behaviour. 

99. The magistrates and judges cannot be 8UKp<'ii<l<'(l frcnu 
their office^ but in cases prescribed by law ; the enforcement of 
whicb> respecting the former^ belongs to the senate; and that 
reqpeeting tho latter belongs to tbo diatfiet eoorta, with tho 
proviona oogniaanoa of govofUBicnt* 

ItXK An aedon or prooesa on tbo part of tiie people lies in 
case of any heavy offence af the magistrates or judges in the 
discharge of their respective official duties, which must be com- 
menced within the space of a year, through the iatenrentien of 
the electoral body. 

101. Jnstioe is to be adniimateied in tho name of tbo nattoa* 
and the acta of the anperior ti^biinab are to bo axacuted in the 
aamo way. 

Chapter 2. — Of the Supreme CourU 

103. Tho first judicial magialiBoy of the state is tesled in the 
auprano ooort of jnstioe. 

16a Tho aupfemo eowrt ii to oonaiat^of a pfeaident^ six other 
niembeni» and a fiscal, diviM IntojmitaUe sections. 
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104. The feqidriteB finr memben of tbe supveme tribuiuil of 
Justioe axe: 

1. Being thirty-five years of age. 

2. Being an active citizen. 

3. Having been member of some of the judicial district 

courts ; and, until those shall be organized, advocates 
are eligible, who have, during eight years, exercised 
th^r professioii with credit. 

105. The functaoDS of the supreme tribanfll of justice are : 

L To take cognizance of criminal causes against the vioe- 
president of the republic, the secretaries of state, and 
inembers of the chambers, whenever the legislative 
Li Illy shall order a prosecution to be instituted against 
them. 

2. To take cognizance of aU contested causes in matters of 

eodedastical patronage. 
3^ To eromine bnlb, briefs, and rescripts, that rdate to 

civfl matters* 

4. To take cognizance of causes in which are concerned 

ambassadors, resident miuisters, consuls^ and diplo- 
matic agents. 

5. To take cognizance of the removal of magistrates of the 

eonrte of judicial districts, and prefects of the depart- 
ments* 

6L To adjust the dSfeenees of the conits of justioe auei%it 
themsdres, or with other auAorities. 

7* To take cognizance in the third instance of the residence 
of every public functionary. 

8. To take into consideration the doubts of the other tri- 

bunab respecting the interpietatioii of any law, and 
to consult with the eieentive for promoting a snitafale 
declaration in the ehambos. 

9. To take cognizance of appeals of nulUty> winch may be 

interposed against the sentences pronounced In the last 
instance by courts of justice. 
10. To examine the state and progress of civil and criminal 
cases and suits, which may be pending in the district 
courts, by audi means as the law may establish. 
VOL. U. F P 
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II, Finally, to eKercise a liigh control^ directive, economical, 

and oomctioiial^ over the tribmuJa and judicial oourti 
of Alienation. 

Chapter 3. — Of the Courts of Judicial Districts. 

106. The lequitites for a member of thia oonrt are : 

1. Being full thirty yeara of age. 

2. Being an active dtiaen. 

3. Having been a judge learned in the law, or having 

excrcisod the profcsbion of au advocate fur five years 
with credit. 

107- The fuuctions of the judicial district courts are : 

1. To take cognisance in the aeoond and third inatanm 
of all civil cauaea in common law, public revenue, 
commerce, mining, priate, conliBcation of goods in con- 
junction with an individual of each of these prolesriofnB 
as judge associate. 
2« To take cognizance of disputed jurisdictions l)etween all 
the subordinate judges of their judicial district. 

3. To take cognizance of the forced appeals which may be 

.introduced fnm the ecdeaiaatical tribunala and authiH 
rities in the teifitory of snch court. 

Chapter 4. — Judicial Districts. 

108. In the provinces there shall be established judicial di- 
'striets proportionally equal, and in every capital of a district 
there shell be a judge learned in the law, with such jurisdiction 
aa shall be determined by law. 

100. The powers of these judges shall be limited to suits at 
law, and iLey cuu take cognizance in civil matters to. the ex- 
tent of two hundred dollars, without appeal. 

110. The requisites for a judge are : 

1 . The age of eight-and«twenty yean. 

2. Being an active dtiaen. 

3/ Being an admitted advocate in aome tribunal of the re- 
public 

4. Having exercised the profession ibr four years with credit* 

III. The jud^s learned in the law are personally responsible 
for their conduct before the judicial district courts, as- the indi- 
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vidiul members of these are Iie£are the sapreme tribanal of 
joetioe. 

Chapter 5. — Of the Adminisiration of Justice. 

1 12. There shall be justices of peace in every town, to promote 
reconciliations ; no demand for redress, ciyil or criminal, being 
admissible vithont such previous endeairour. 

lid. The ministry of the oonciliatQrs is limited to hearing 
the xepresentatioiis of the parties, explaining theur rii^ts to thenu 
and proposing a prudent accommodation between them. 

114. Fiscal or revenue actions aciiait of ao accommodiition. 

11a. No more than a first, a second, and a third instance are 
allo%vetl in the judgments. 

116. Hie appeal of notorious injustice is abolished. 
117- No Boiivian can be arrested without proTious informa* 
tion of the* iact, by which he may become liable to corporal 
punishment, and a summons in writing from the judge before 
whom he is to be brought, except in the cases provided in the 
83d article, 2d restriction ; 123 and 133. 

118. Instantly, if that be possible, his declaration is to be 
given without oath, and is in no case to be delayed longer than 
forty-eight hours. 

119- Any delinquent taken in flagranie deUeto, may be arrested 
by any person whoaoeirer, aitd be carried before a judge. 

190. In criminal causes, the trial and judgment are to be 
public. The fact is to be investigated, and declared by the jury 
(when this institution shall have been established), and the law 
is to be applied by the judges. 

121. Torture is never to be applied, nor is any confession to 
be exacted. 

122. AH confiscations of property are abolished, as likewise 
every sort of cruel punishment, and hereditary infamy or corrup- 
tion of blood. The criminal code shall restrict, as much as pos- 
sible, the application of capital punishment. 

123. If, under any extraordinary circumstances, the ptiblic 
safety should require the suspension of any of the formalities pre- 
scribed in this chapter, the chambers shall be empowered to 
decree such suspension. And if the chambers should happen 
not to be assembled, and sitting at the time, then may the exe* 

1 r 2 
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cative proviooiaUy dischaige thei^ functions, rendering an ac- 
count of the same at the next meeting of tlie chambers, and re- 
maining in the mean time leBpoosihle ftr the abnaea that may 
have been committed. 

TITLE VIL— OF THE INTERIOR GOVERNMifilsT OF 

THE REPUBLIC. 
Single Chapter. 
1S4. The raperkv political government of every department 

ia Tested in a prefect. 

125. Tliat of every province in a povcmor. 
1^. That of the cantons in a corregidor. 

127. In every town, whose popnlation is not below one hun- 
dred aooli^ in itself, or within ita boondaiy, there shall be a 
jnatioe of peace. 

128. Wheva the popnktiott of auch town, or ita territnry, ex* 
ceeds one thoosand sools, it shall have (in addition toa justice of 
peace for every two hundred souls), an alcalde ; and where the 
number of souls exceeds a thousand, there shall be a justice of 
peace for every five hundred^ and an alcalde for every two 
Uiousand. 

129. The offices of the alcaldes and justices of peace are obli- 
gatory ; and no dtisen can, witfacnt jnat cause, claim an exemp- 
tion from diadiargiiig those offices. 

190. The prefects, governors, and corre^dors, m to continue 

^n the discharge' of their functions for four years, but may be re- 
elected after the expiration of that term. 

131. The alcaldes and justices of peace are to be relieved 
every two years, but may be re-elected. 

132. The dnties of prefects, governors, corr^dcra, and al- 
caldes, are to be defined by law, for the maintenance of public 
order and aecniity, with gradual snbordtnation to llie supreme 
government. 

133. They are prohibited from taking any judicial coiLrnizance ; 
but should the public safety require the apprehension of any in- 
dividual^ and circumstances not allow him to be denounced before 
the respective judge, they may forthwith order his apprehension, 
and give notice to the coireaponding court of justice within e^t- 
and-finrty hours* Any abuse committed by these magistacatea. 
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with leapeet to penonal or domestie seeofity, inll be gnnind of 
actum at ocnomoii law. 

TITUS VIII^F THE ARMED FORGE. 
Separate Chapter. 

134. There is to be In the repablie a permanent armed figrce. 

135. TTie armed force is to consist of Llic army u£ the line, and 
of a naval st^^uadroii. 

136. There are to be in every province bodies <^ national mi- 
iitia, composed of the inhabitants of each province. 

137. There is to be likewise a military preventive servieei 
prmcipoll y intended to impede all dasdeatine trade^ or smuggling. 
The partieular oiganization and composition of this coKpa is to be 
detailed In a spedsl r^nlatioo. 

Chapter l^Reffrm ^ ike ComtUtUion, 

138. If, after tiie lapse of years fiom the time when the 
oaths of aUegtance to the conatitntion were taken> it shall be per- 
oeiTed that its artides require to be reAmned, a written proposi- 
tion to that effect sliall be made, and signed by at the least ten 
members of the chamber of tribunes, which must have the sup- 
port of two-thirds of the members present in the chamber. 

139. This propositioa is to be read three times, at an interval 
of six days between each of the readings ; and after the third 
readings the diamber of tribunes is to ddiberate whether soch 
proposition is to be debated or not : in all other respects, the toe- 
going regulations for the enactment of laws shall be observed. 

140. The discussion being allowed, and the chamber being 
con\ inced of the necessity of reforming the constitution, a law 
is to be enacted, commanding the electoral bodies to confer on the 
deputies of the three chambers special powers for sltering or re- 
forming tiie constitutioiij stating the basis on which soch reform 
is to be founded. 

141. In the first sessions of the le^idsture, following that in 
which the motion for altering or refornung the constitution was 
first submitted, shall the''matter be proposed and discussed ; and 
that which the chambers resolve upon shall take effect, the exe- 
cutive power having been oonsulted on the expediency of the 
reform. 
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phapter 2. — PrueniaiUm and ResponsibiUUf ^ Functiwutnes* 

142. When candidates fbr official sitaations are to be pfopos^dj 
tbree penons shall be put in nomination, and submitted to the 
exeeathr^ power ; wbo will select one, and retom bim for eon- 

firmation to the corresponding chamber. Should the chamber not 
approve 111!!, a socoiid is to he presented; and if the second be 
likewise rejected, a third is to be presented ; and should the 
chamber again \vithhold its approbation, it shall then peremptorily 
admit one of the three proposed by the exeentiTe. 

143. The holders of public offices and truste are held strictly 
responsible for the abuses they may commit in the performance 
and dtsdiarge of their functions. 

TITLE IX^OF GUARANTEES. 

< 

Single Chapttr. 

144. The constitution guarantees to the citizens civil liberty, 
security of persons and property, and equality in the eye of th^ 
law« 

145. All citisens may communicate their thoughts either 

verbally or in writing, and publish the same by means of the 
press, witliout the previous intervention of censorship; but 
under such responsibility as the law may determine. 

140. Every Bolivian may remain within the territory of the 
republic, or leave it, as it suits him best, and carry his property 
away with htm ; subject, however, to the regulations of the police^ 
and without prejudice to the rights of a third party. 

147. Every Bolivian's house is an inviolable asylum. No 
person can enter it by night without his consent ; and even in the 
daytime it may only be entered in the cases and in the manner 
pointed out by the law. 

148. The taxes and contributions, are to be pn^rtionally 
raised and levied without any exemption or privil^e whatever. 

149. All hereditary employments, privileges, and.entai)^ are 
abolished ; and all |)roperty, though belonging to pious works and 
religious institutions, or other objects, is alienable. 

150. No species or description of work, industry, or trade, can 
be ])rohibited, provided they be not repugnant to the public 
U)»ges, or to the safety and good health of the Bolivians. 
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151. Every inventor is to be secured in the fuU property of 
his discovery and its products. The law shall ensure him an ex- 
clusive privilege or patent iar a certain time» or a compeniation 
for die loBs he may incur by making it pubUc 

152. The oonstitationai powers cannot sttflpend the eoDStltntion 
nor the rights belonging to Bolivians, except in the cases and 
under the circumstances expressed in the same constitution, when 
the term of such suspension must be indispensably mentioned. 
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A. 

Abascal superseded in the viceroyalty of Peru by General 
Pezuela^ L 84* 

Albuquerque^ Duke of, defeats the treacherous designs of the 
central junta of Spain, L 35. 

Alcazar, G^eral, a man of extraordinary virtue^ killed by the 
Araucanians, L 219. 

Alvarado^ Genera], sails in command of an expedition to the Pu- 
ertos Intermedios, ii. 5^ his proceedings, 14; his character, 
1& ; made prisoner by mutineers at Callao, 98 ; gains his 
liberty at Puno, 2Q(L 

Alvear takes Monte Video, L 79 ; elected supreme director of 
Buenos Ayi;es, ; obliged to abandon the country, ibid. ; 
arrives at Potosi to felicitate General Bolivar, ii. 221 ; named 
secretary at war of the Argentine republic, 352 ; takes 
command of the army of observation, 353 ; account of, ibid. ; 
gains the battle of Ituzaingo, 354. 

Althaus, Colonel, ii. 14L 141145. 149. 128, 

Ameller, Colonel, escapes with a royalist division fromLocumba, 
ii. 19 ; before Callao, 63 ; killed in action, IM. 

Americans, loyalty of the Spanish, contrasted with that of the 
Spaniards, L 30 ; their veneration for King Ferdinand, 32 ; 
will never again submit to a foreign yoke, ii. ^3 ; their liber- 
ality towards their ancient oppressors, 316 ; their fondness 
for dancing, music, and singing, 325 ; talents for painting 
and sculpture, 326 

Andes, army of the, L ^ IQl ; passes of the, 100 ; manner 
of crossing them, IM; passage of the, by the patriot army 
under Bolivar, ii. 122, 
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Andrews, Captain Joseph, ii. 25B, 271. 

Anecdotes of the Indian widow, L 12 ; the avaricious priest, 12 ; 
the Venezuelian boy, 42 ; French officer, M ; sun hidden in 
a cloud, 205 ; of Lord Cochrane, 2U8 ; of the honourable 
Thomas Cochrane, ibid. ; of Colonel Hoyos, 242 ; of Roxas, 
a marine, 255 ; of a captain of militia, 306 ; of two men re- 
leased from slavery, 308 ; of the manner of obtaining transport, 
303; of Meg Merrilies, 31R ; of the humorous farmer at 
Guamanga, 329 ; of an Indian who lost his mare, 336 ; of 
the Palanganas or Mulattos of Lima, ii. 10^ note ; of a deaf 
lady, 29; of a French gentleman who lost his language, ibid. ; 
of an Italian who lost his language without acquiring any 
other, SQ ; of a murderer, 37 ; of an Irish boy, 8L note ; of 
Major La Tapia, 152 ; of the Caxchas, or mine-squatters, 
248 ; of holy friars, 254 ; of Colonel Belford Wilson, 293 ; 
General Alvear, 353. note. 

Araucanian Indians, L 219; vindictive character, 235. 

Arenales, General, gains advantages over the royalists in Cocha- 
bamba, L 78 ; defeats General O'Reilly at Cerro de Pasco^ 
280 ; withdraws from Peru, ii. 58 ; governor of the province 
ofSalte,326, 

Arica, attempt to land at, twice unsuccessful, L 294. 

Armistice, broken by Goyeneche, L 7? ; Punchauca, 289. 

Artigas, his desperate character, L 53 ; assumes the title of 
" Chief of the Banda Oriental," J9 ; his death, BL 

Artillery, Buenos Ayrean, L 167- 

Ayacucho, battle of, the royalists under the viceroy Lasema, the 
patriots under General Sucre, ii. 167 ; Cordova charges with 
his division, and the contest becomes general, 1^ ; the 
viceroy wounded and taken prisoner, 169 ; the royalists, 
completely defeated, 170 ; the freedom of South America 
obtained, 215^ 

B. 

Balsas, rafts of logs of wood, L 213 ; of rushes, ibid. 

Balsa, a raft or frame-work fastened upon four bull-hides sewed 
up, made air-tight, and inflated, by means of which only the 
great rivers, when swollen, can be passed, ii. 52. 
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Balcarce, General, defeats the royalists at Cotagaita, L 66 ; at 

Tupiza, ibid.; defeated at Hauqui, 'JO; gains advantages 

in the South of Chile, 217 ; his death, 218. 
Banda Oriental, system of conti aband organised with the, by 

the Portuguese, to the detriment of legitimate conmierce, L 52 ; 

Brazilian pretensions on the, ii. 349. 
Barber Beaumont, Mr., ii. 353. 
Barnard, Mr. James, ii. 98^ 222. 
Beauchef, Major, L m 233. 2M. 255. 
Begg, Mr. John, ii. 48, 222. 

Belgrano, Don Manuel, L 5S; made a general, ffi ; extricated 

from an awkward situation by the generosity of the Paraguay- 
' anos, ; gains the battle of Tucuman. 74 : and that of Salta, 

76 ; mistaken magnanimity, ibid. ; his army melts away, 81 ; 

he is made a prisoner by mutineers, 82 ; personal history, ibid.; 

his death, ^ 

Benavides, his atrocious barbarities, L 219; sketch of his history, 
' 247 : his miraculous escape from death, 249; co-operates 
with the patriots, 25Q ; joins the Araucanians, and resumes 
his barbarities, 251 ; his career closed on the scaffold, ibid. 

Beresford, ii. 338. 

Bickerings between Cochrane and Guise, L 262. 272. 

Blanco defeated at Cancharayada, L 114 ; appointed commodore 
of the Chileno squadron, 186 ; captures the Spanish frigate 
Reyna Maria Isabel, 194 : transports with troops, 197 : 
his reception at Santiago after returning to Valparaiso with 
the victorious Chileno squadron, 199 ; joins Lord Cochrane 
at Huacho, 210 ; tried by a court-martial, but honourably 
acquitted, 214 ; sails again with Lord Cochrane to the coast 
of Peru, 220; sails from Callao to the Puertos Intermedios, 
ii. 6 ; to Chiloe, .^14 ; named president of Chile, 316. 

Bobadilla, Captain, L 255^ 

Bolivar, General, meets San Martin at Guayaquil, L 354; de- 
clares the province of Guayaquil to belong to Colombia, ibid. ; 

: arrives in Lima, and is invested with supreme authority, ii. 
87 ; marches from Lima for the purpose of inducing Riva« 
Aguero to acknowledge the government of which Torre^Tagle 
is the nominal head, 89 ; his energetic measures, 119 ; re- 
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views his forces near Pasco, 128 ; at the battle of Juniiij 
13.^ ; quits the liberating army and returns to the coast, 
138; resigns the dictatorship to the deputies of Congress 
assembled at Lima, but is persuaded to retain dictatorial power, 
2M; he visits the departments, ibid. ; medals struck at Cuzco 
and Potosi to conunemorate the event, 265 ; his reception at 
Potosi, ibid. ; his unsolicited testimonial to General Miller, 273 ; 
l^ves Potosi, and proceeds to Chuquisaca, where General 
Miller takes leave of him, 274 ; biographical sketch, 276; 
quits Chuquisaca, and proceeds to Lima, to be present at the 
installation of the congress, 297 ; threatens to leave Lima ; 
frames a constitution for the new republic of Bolivia, which 
IS sworn to by the people, 298 ; is desirous that the Code 
Boliviano should be adopted in Peru, but finds the measure un- 
popular with the majority, 300 ; alleged con spiracy to assassinate 
Bolivar and expel the Cohnnbians from Peru, ibid.; announces 
a second time his determination to leave the country, 301 ; he 
is implored to desist from his design, but it is not till he kas 
been supplicated by the matrons of the capital that he con- 
sents to remain, 304 ; illegally elected president, for life, of 
Peru, 305 ; returns to Colombia, 306; endeavours t introduce 
his code in Colombia, but fiiils, 307 ; Bolivian code over- 
thrown in Peru, 309. 

Bolivia, the general assembly of Upper Peru decree that that 
country shall in future be called, ii. 262m 

Bowles, Commodore, R. N., L 131* 170. 

Bransden, Colonel, L 269, 275. 345 ; killed at the battle of 

Ituzaingo, ii. 362. 
Brown, Captain, R. N., ii. 97* 
Brown, Admiral, L ^ ; ii. 353, 363. 
Bruiz, Colonel, L 354, 

Buenos Ayres, historical sketch of, L 51 ; proposals made to 
General Whitelock, 57j receives proposals from Princess 
Carlota of Portugal, 58 ; rendered abortive, 59; junta guber- 
nativa formed, 60j sends expeditions to Upper Peru, 66j 
to Paraguay, ^ ; receives a curious lesson from Dr. Francia, 
69; sends expedition to the Banda Oriental, JS^ retrospect^ 
ii. 341 ; improvements, 343 ; revenue, 347. 
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Calera, Doctor, his philanthropic character, L 10, note. 

Callao, operations before, L 207. 210. 21 4.220. 222.332. 3M; mu- 
tiny of the garrison, ii. 9B ; the royalist General Monet takes 
possession of the castles, 100; blockaded by Admiral Guise, 
212 ; engagement between the royalist and patriot naval forces 

* in the bay, 213; the castles invested by the Colombian General 
Salon, 214 ; sufferings of the besieged, heroic defence of 
Rodil, but at length famine obliges him to capitulate, 2M. 

Callavayas, or Yungenos, the aboriginal tribe of, the only 
practisers of physic throughout a great portion of South 
America, ii. 207. 

Caman^, a town exhibiting a remarkable instance of what may 
be effected by capital in the hands of an individual of talent 
and perseverance, ii. 28. 

Canterac, General, marches to the relief of Callao, L 335 ; re- 
treats to the Sierra, 342 ; surprises General Tristan at Ica, 
351 ; enters Lima, and invests Callao, ii. 04 ; retires to the 
Sierra, 05 ; threatens that no quarter shall be given to fo- 
reigners in the service of the patriots, 7Q; his method of 
raising supplies, 84 ; determines on attacking the patriots, 
129 ; is defeated at Junin, 131 ; forms a junction with VaU 
dez in the department of Cuzco, 140 ; interview with GreneraL 
Miller on the night succeeding the battle of Ayacucho, 178 ; 
slight sketch of his life and character, ibid. 

Cancharayada, defeat of the patriots at, i- 276 ; consternation 
produced at Santiago in consequence, 178. 

Capitulation of Ayacucho, ii. 172. 

Caracas, appeal of the junta of, to the King of England, L 37. 
Carratala, his escape from Pasco, L 288 ; enters Arequipa, and 

advances with great caution in pursuit of Miller, ii. 35. 
Carrera, Miss, called the Anne Boleyn of Chile, on account of 

her beauty, L 108. 
Carreras, ambition of the, L 108 ; arrested, 113; set at liberty, 

116 ; overthrow the Chileno government, ibid.; the two 

yoimger brothers shot, 382 ; their character, 384. 
Carrera, Don Jose Miguel appointed to command the Chileno 

troops, L ll 1 ; defeats the royalists at Yerbas Buenas, ibid. ; 
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converts his command into a sort of dictatorship, 113 ; 
arrested, ibid. ; regains his liberty, llfi; usurps the govern- 
ment of Chile, 117 ; marches against O'Higgins, ibid. ; an 
unmoved spectator of the affair of Rancagua, 118 ; aban- 
dons Santiago, 119 ; returns from New York, 382 ; his last 
fibrts and character, 3ffl ; his death, 384. 

Carrera, the father, dies broken-hearted, L 384. 

Castelli, appointed governor of Upper Peru, L 66 ; familiar with 
the details of the French revolution, 67 ; his death, 70, note. 

Carter, Captain, captures the Aranzazu, L 281. 

Cerrito, affair of, L 

Chacabuco, battle of, L 127* 

Chacabuco corvette, mutiny on board the, L 205^ 

Charles, Colonel, magnanimous fortitude of, in his last moments, 
L 227. 

Chile, revolution planned, L IM ; unanimity of the Chilenos 
regarding the revolution, 106 ; Colonel Figueroa attempts a 
counter-revolution, but is taken and shot, 107 ; first congress, 
108 ; intrigues of the Carrera family, ibid. ; seize the helm 
of government, and dissolve the congress, 109 ; misplaced 
moderation on the part of the Chilenos, 110 ; affair of Yerbas 
Buenas, 111 ; siege of Chilian, 112 ; the Carreras arrested 
and sent to Chilian as prisoners of war, 113 ; released, and 
depose the supreme director, 116 ; Talca taken by the royal- 
ists, 114 ; passage of the Maule by the patriots, 115 ; con- 
vention of Talca, ibid. ; recommencement of hostilities, 117; 
atrocious conduct of the Talaverinos — Captain Sambruno, 
pre-eminent among them for licentiousness, appointed chief 
del tribunal de vigilancia, 122 ; diabolical use of the oppor- 
tunities thrown in his way, ibid. ; massacres the victims of 
his cruelty whom he had previously incarcerated, 123 ; his 
death, ibid. ; guerilla warfare, 125 ; the army of the Andes 
enters Santiago, 127 ; squadron leaves Valparaiso, 186. 

Chilenos, good traits in the character of the, L 2ML 

Chiloe, the Westphalia of the New World, attacked by a party 
under Major Miller, without success, L 255 ; taken by Ge- 
neral Freire, ii. 315- 

Cholos, peasantry of Chile, of mixed blood, L 188 ; their sub- 
ordination and good conduct, 18S, 
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Coca, a sudorific plant, indigenous to Peru^ ii. l^S. 
Cobbett, Captain, L 224i ii. 31^ 
Cobbett, Don Guillermo, ii. 2M. 333. 
Cochran, Mr. William, L 315. 

Cochrane, Lord, arrives at Valparaiso, L 201 ; festivities on the 
occasion, 202 ; series of attacks before Callao, 204 — ^210; 
captures the Spanish brig of war Potrillo, 231 ; cuts out the 
Esmeralda, 272 ; misunderstanding with General San Mar- 
tin, 342 ; sails for California, 344 ; hardships and sufferings 
of the cruise, 349 ; returns to Chile, 350 ; proceeds to Brazil, 
ibid. 

Cochrane, Lady, L 284^ 350. 

Colombia, independence of, secured by the battle of Pinchincha, 

i. 353. 

Condorcanqui, Don Jose Gabriel, attempts the delivery of his 

country, L 16j his failure and barbarous execution, L 17» 
Constitution, Bolivian, ii. 298. 
Contitutionalists, L 287; ii- 317» 

Cortes, their animosity against the Americans, L 24; their 

insane policy, ii. 317* 
Cordova, General, his gallant charge at Ayacucho, ii. IfiS, 
Cox, Dr., ii. SS. 

Crosbie, Captain, L 33. 224. 272. 
Cricket played at Valparaiso, L 202x 

Cuzco, ancient division of, ii. 190 ; fortress of a singular de- 
scription, 193 ; Temple of the Sun, ibid. ; summary of the 
history of, 194 ; compared with Rome, ibid. 

D. 

Death from excess of joy, L ISL 

Dep6ts of provisions and forage secreted in mountainous caverns, 

ii. 117. 

Dias, Captain, L lfi4. Iftfi. 

Dickson, Mr. George Frederick, L 133i 

Doctores, L 278. 

E. 

Emigration, thoughts on, L I4Q ; ii. 336. 
Encampment, account of an Indian, L 153; of the army of the 
Andes, at Las Tablas, 163 ; at Reyes, 135. 
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Esmeralda, engagement between her and theLautaro, L 183; cut 
out from under the castles of Callao by Lof d Cochrane, 272. 
Esmonde, Captain, L 380. 
Estanda, description of an, L LKL 
Estomba, Colonel, L 385. 
Exiles, Chileno, L 12Q. 

Falcon, Captain, R. N., ii. 215* 

Ferdinand, King, atrocities committed in America the best 

passport to his favour, L 44^ 
Ferguson, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii. 293. 

Figueroa, Colonel, attempts to overturn the newly-established 

government of Chile, L 107 1 shot, ibid. 
Flores, Colonel Don Jose Maria, ii. 22. 
Francia, Doctor, L GQ± 

6. 

Gago, Mrs. Colonel, her animosity towards the patriots, L 314. 
Galves, president of the Real Audiencia of Cuzco, his integrity 

and love of justice, L 2B± 
Garate, royalist governor of Puno, ii. 199. 
G^uchos, their habits'and character, L 86.147.154 — 156; ii. 125. 
Garcia del Rio, Don Juan, L 333. 357. 
Goitre prevalent at Mendoza, L 161. 
Goyeneche, General, his duplicity and cruelty, L 71. 
Grand commissioner, ii. 257> 271. 
Grenfell, Lieutenant, L 272. 
Guambacho, antiquities of, L 214* 
Guayaquil, incorporated with Colombia, L 354. 
Guasos, peasantry of Chile, L 19(L 
Guido, Don Tomas, L 225, 344. 357. 
Guise, Admiral, L 197. 272 ; ii. 212. 214. 
Gumer, Major, murdered in cold blood by the Spanish Colonel 

Don Mateo Ramirez, L 36L 

IL 

Haigh, Mr. Samuel, ii. 222. 342. 
Hallowes, Captain Miller, ii. 15di 
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Hardy, Sir Thomas, R. N., ii. 2^ 

Herring and Richardson, expedition to Colombia by, ii. 286. 

Hind, Captain, L 22L m 

Hoyos, Colonel, L 242. 

Hull, Commodore, U. S. N., ii. 295. 

Hurry, Powles, and Hurry, expedition sent to Colombia by, ii. 
2^ 

Hylliar, Captain, R. N., L 115. 

L 

Ildefonzo, a faithful black servant, L 312^ his death, 31E 
Incas of Peru, ii. ISfi, 
Indian Samaritan, ii. 1^ 

Indians, oppression and persecution of the, L lA ; palaver, 9D ; 
the Morochuco rise en masse against the royalists, 021 ; cus- 
toms and manners of the Peruvians, ii. 196, 197> 260- 

Inhumation, extraordinary, in the sandy deserts, L 320. 

Insubordination ; ringleader shot, ii. 

Iturrigaray, viceroy of Mexico, spurns the offers of Joseph Bo- 
naparte, L 33i 

J. 

Juan Fernandez, patriots exiled thither by Osorio, L 121. 
Junin, affair of, ii. 133. 

Junta, treachery of the Central Junta of Spain, L 34; Guber- 
nativa of Peru endeavours to force a loan from the resident 
British merchants at Lima, who resist, ii. 3 ; downfall of that 
of Lima, 58. 

L. 

La Mar, governor of the castles of Callao, L 342 ; surrenders to 
the patriots, 344 ; elected president of the junta gubemativa 
of Peru, 357 ; the junta gubemativa dissolved, ii. 58 ; com- 
mands the Peruvian division, 118; at Ayacucho, 170 ; pre- 
sident of the republic of Peru, ZHt ; his character, 311. 

Larrain, lieutenant, L 177* 

La Rosa, Colonel, displays the most romantic valor and is killed, 
ii. 23 ; honours conferred upon his memory, 24. 

Lasema, General, his arrival in Peru, L 84 ; penetrates to 
'VOL. IL G G 
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Saltji, and falls back ujwn Jujiiy, 85 ; retires to Cotagaita, 87 ; 
becomes viceroy of Peru. 2M ; wounded and taken prisoner 
at the battle of Ayacucho, ii. 168 ; anecdote. 176. 
Las Heras, General, L im, 113, 175, 116, ITIi ii. 'Mil 35± 

Lasso, a running noose used for catching cattle, L 137- 

La Tapia. Major, the inveteracy of his hatred, and the activity 

of his mind, illustrated by anecdotes, ii. 152* 
Lavalle, Don Juan, L 26a. ^Oj ii. 54 3511 SliiL 
Legion of the guard, L 345. 

Liberating army, strength of, L 264 ; sails for Peru, 265 ; dis- 
embarks at Pisco ; movements, 274 ; five hundred thousand 
dollars divided amongst twenty of its chiefs; pay and provi- 
sions of, ii. 03; its enthusiasm on obtaining a view of the 
royalists under Canterac, and bravery in the onset, j2B ; falls 
back upon Reyes, 135 ; re-advances, 13?^ 

Liston, Mr., ii. 36(L 

Livinia, Major, story of, L 141. 

Lima, abandoned by the royalists, and entered by the patriots, 
L 3^ ; feels the burden of supporting an army unemployed, 
347. 

Lisarraga, Major, killed at Junin, affectionate fidelity of his 
servant, ii. 137- 

Llaneros, of Colombia, their horsemanship, ii. 125. 

Loans, rather prejudicial than otherwise, ii. 227- 

Logia, a club which lends'its aid to bring San Martin into dis- 
repute, L 259. 

Loriga, a royalist general, L IM, 282. 287. 352 ; ii. 63. 1 12. 

M. 

Mackinlay, Mr* and Mrs., L 134 ; ii. 361. 
Mackintosh, Colonel, L 353. 

Mackenna, Colonel, L 113 ; killed in a duel by one of the Carre- 

ras, 114, note. ^ 
Mamelukes of Brazil, L 361. 
JVIanifesto of the viceroy Pezuela, L 2^ 
Manifesto of the congress of Tucuman, L 365. 
Manso, viceroy of Peru, his conduct an honourable exception 

to that of vice-rcgal governors, L 27- 
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Maypo, Lasso briil^^e, L 72 ; battle of, 179. 

Meg Merrilies, L liilL 

Martin, Captain^ R. N., ii. 99. 

Martinez, Don Enrique, L 126^ 261, u. 17^ 59. 

Martinez J Don Juan Apostol, L 164. ii. 362* 

Mate, infusion of the herb of Paraguay, L 135. 

Matthews, Mr., ii. 360. 

Maxwell, Sir Murray, R. N., ii. 21A. 

Melgar, the Moore of Peru, suflPers death by order of General 
Ramirez, ibid. 

Mendoza, manners and customs of the inhabitants, L 141. 
Merchants, foreign, ii. 222. 

Miller, William, his early services, L 132 ; arrives at Buenos 
Ayres, 133; obtains a captain's commission in the army of 
the Andes, 134 ; his tour towards Patagonia, ibid. ; interview 
with Spanish prisoner at Las dos Talos, 140 ; story of Major 
Livinia, 141 ; passes the Monte de Tordillo, infested with 
tigers, 145 ; returns to Buenos Ayres, 157 ; sets out for Men- 
doza ; posting on the Pampas, 159 ; arrives at Mendoza, 160 ; 
crosses the Andes by the pass of Uspallata ; description of the 
Cordillera, Ifil ; proceeds to Las Tablas, where he joins the 
army, 1^; account of his brother officers, 164; mode of 
living, 166 ; visits Valparaiso, 170 ; attaches himself to the 
division of Colonel Las Heras at the affair of Cancharayada, 
177 ; sent to command the marines on board the Lautaro, 
182; rencontre with the Spanish frigate Esmeralda, 1B3; 
promoted to the rank of Major, 1S6 ; re-embarks on board 
the San Martin, and sails with Commodore Blanco to the 
south, ibid. ; sent on shore with a flag of truce at Talcahuano, 
192 ; violation of the laws of war, ibidl ; harsh treatment by 
General Sanchez ; personal safety ensmred by the exertions of 
Colonels Loriga and Cabanas, 194 ; his reception on his 
return to St Jago, 199 ; sails from Valparaiso with Lord 
Cochrane, 2Q3 ; blown up at San Lorenzo, 209 ; returns to 
Valparaiso, 214 ; sails again, ^0 ; wounded at Pisco, 227 ; 
his despatch on the capture of Valdivia, 243 ; wounded at 
Chiloe, 255 ; kind treatment at Santiago, 256 ; promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 261 ; sails from Valparaiso 
witli the liberating army for Peru, 2Gi ; arrives at Pisco, 
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2ffi ; sails firom Huacho, 2Sh ; fails in an attempt to land at 
Arica, 293 ; lands at the JMoro de Sama, 296 ; sufferings on 
the inarch to Sama, 297 ; defeats the Spaniards at Mirabe^ 
300 ; organizes guerilla parties, 305 ; with great difficulty 
obtains shipping at Arica, and embarks, 313 ; lands at Pisco, 
3M ; takes Ica, 319 ; annihilates the royalists under Santalla, 
322 ; is promoted to the rank of colonel ; goes to Lima, 32& ; 
appointed to the command of seven hundred men to act as a 
corps of observation ; pursues Canterac, 336 ; has an affair 
with the royalists, and retreats from Puruchuco, ; returns 
to Lima, 342 ; appointed to the conunand of the infantry of 
the l^on of the guard ; forms a new re^ment, 345l ; acoxn- 
panies an expedition to the Puertos Intermedios, ii. 5 ; is sent 
on a detached service, 10; letter from him regretting the loss 
of his first battalion at Torata, 22 ; <^sembarks at Quilca, 26 ; 
arrives at Camana, 22 } leaves Caman^ , and learns that Car- 
ratala is advancing in great force, 31 ; Ruse de guerre, 32 ; 
takes Lieutenant- Colonel Vidal and five men prisoners, 34 j 
takes Carabeli, 37 ; returns to Ocona, 38 ; the Spanish co- 
lonel Maozanedo retreats before a very inferior force, in con- 
sequence of another stratagem, 43 ; is attacked with diolera 
morbus, and carried across the desert to Lomas, where he is 
put on board ship, 45 ; returns to Lima, 48 ; is promoted to 
the rank of brigadier-general, 59 ; attack before Callao, 63 ; 
has an interview with his friend Loriga at the outj^osts, 63 ; 
smls from Callao with the expedition to Chala, ^ ; narrowly 
escapes from falling into the hands of the royalists, 32; returns 
to Lima, ; is appointed chief of the staff of the Peruvian 
^"™y» ^Oj goes to Valparaiso to recruit his health, 92 ; returns 
to Callao, 106 ; joins General Bolivar at Huaras^ 114 ; is 
named Commandant-General of the Peruvian cavalry, ibid. ; 
crosses the Andes to take the command of fourteen hundred 
montoneros, ibid. ; seven hundred more are put under his 
orders, 129; charges the Yoyalists in the affair of Junin, 132 ; 
interesting interview with Colonel Sowersby after the battle 
of Junin, 135 ; advises Sucre to follow up the enemy, 139 ; 
is very near falling into the hands of the royalists, 146; is 
attacked by the Indians; instigated by a priest; loses. his 
horse, 14fl ; his reception by the officers and men on his return 
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to the army, li9 ; commands the cavalry at th# battle of 
Ayacucho, 165 ; charges with the hussars of Junin, and de- 
feats Valdez's division, IJO ; recovers his horse lost at Chu- 
quibamba, 1^3 ; visits the captive viceroy Laserna, 1^ ; meets 
General Canterac, who sleeps in Miller's hnt^ 178 ; General 
Valdez^ 179 ; marches to Cuzco, 182 ; interview with Liea- 
tenant Wyman, 183 ; application to him of a prophecy re- 
corded by Garcillaso de la Vega, 184 ; is appointed prefect 
and commandant-general of Puno, 201 ; is detained at Puno 
by the breaking out of an old wound, 207 ; leaves Puno, ap- 
pointing Dr. Reyes his successor ad tnterim, 2Qd ; is obliged 
to be conveyed in a litter by Indians, ibid. ; arrives at Potosi, 
210 ; appointed prefect of the department of Potosi, 1^ ; 
also superintendent of the mint, director of the bank, and 
vice-patron of the church, 247 ; issues several decrees, 250 ; 
sets out to receive the LiberatOT, 265 ; triumphal entry into 
Potosi, 267 ; accompanies Bolivar to the summit of the Cerro 
de Potosi, 271 ; applies for two years' leave of absoice, in con* 
sequence of ill health, 272 ; after some delay, obtains it, and 
gives over his command to General Urdimenea, 273 ; leaves 
Potosi, 275 ; arrives at Jujuy, 317 ; his gratifjring reception 
at Salta, 31H ; is presented with a grant of land by the Go- 
vernor of Salta, 329 ; is most hospitably received at Tucuman 
by the governor, 330 ; arrives at Cordova, ibid. ; deputation 
of the clergy ; ecclesiastical anecdotes, 332 ; arrives at Sant- 
iago del Estero, 335 ; arrives at Buenos Ayres, 340 ; embarks 
for England, 364 ; lands at Monte Video, 305 ; sails for Eng- 
land ; touches at Bahia and Pemambuco, and arrives at Fal- 
mouth, 308 ; conclusion, 369. 

Military mess, L 166. 

Mine agents, ii. 256. 

Mines of Salcedo, ii. 202 ; of Tipuani, 2.59 ; of Huantajaya, 

ibid. ; of Pasco, ibid., L ^ ; of Potosi, ii. 239. 
Mirabe, the affair of, gained by Colonel Miller, L 300. 
Miracle, ii. 193. 

Mita, a compulsory labour exacted from the Indians, L 3 ; abo- 
lished by the patriots, ii. 252. 
Monteagudo; L 333, 355, 350, 357 ; ii. 235. 319.. 
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Monteverde, treachery of, at the capitulation of Caracas, L 42* 
Monte Video, surrenders to Colonel Alvear, L 1 79- 
Montoneros, their lawless habits, L liM ; their character, ii. 1 lA 
Montoya, Gonzalez, his integrity and intrepidity of character, 
L28. 

Moore, surp^eon to the Liberator, ii. 293. 
Moquegua, battle of, ii. 2J . 
Moreno, Doctor, L &L Mi S5± 
Moreno, Ensign, heroism of, L 1 76. 
aiorgeU, Captain, L 205^ 224. 

Morillo, General, list of individuals executed by his order, L 
45. ; rewarded for his services, 4S ; created Count of Cartha- 
gena, ibid. 

N. 

Navy of Chile, how formed, ii. 224. 
Necochea, Don Mariano, L 12g. 127; ii- 135. 
Necochea, Don Eugenio, wounded, L 127. 
Numancia, the Spanish battalion of^ passes over to the patriots, 
L 278 ; sufiers from the surumpi, ii. 30L 

O. 

Obes, Doctor, L 62* 

Obrage, or Bridewell, nature of punishment inflicted at the, LIL 
O'Brien, Colonel, L 128. ii. 2Q(L 

O'Brien, Captain, his gallantry, L IBS; killed on board the 

Esmeralda, 184. 
O'Campo, Colonel, L (ML 

O'Carrol, Colonel, massacred by the Indians, i. 219. 
O'Connor, Colonel ii. 166. 

O'Higgins, L 113 ; his desperate defence at Rancagua, LIB ; his 

valour, 119 ; elected supreme director of Chile^ 128. 313. 
Olaneta, General, ii. 200j killed, 210, 
O'Leary, Colonel, ii. 194* 293. 
Ordones, Brigadier, L 175. 

O'Reilly, General, taken prisoner at the affair of Pasco, L 279 ; 

permitted to return to Spain, but throws himself overboard 

on the passage, 280* 
Osorio, royalist Captain, General of Chile, L 120 ; his tyran- 
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nical proceedings, 121 ; defeats the patriots at Cancharayada, 
175 ; defeated at Maypo by General San Martin, 179 ; sails 
for Callao, 212, • ' 

Osorno, a colony formed by Don Ambrosio O'Higgins, viceroy 
of Peru, L 245, 

Ostriches, L 150 ; method of hunting, 151. 

Oxen, how slaughtered ; the lasso, L 137. 

P. 

Palaver, Indian, a sham fight described, L 9(L 
Pampas, posting on the, L 159i 

Pasco, tile mines of, plundered by the royalists, and by the 
patriots, L 330. 

Patriot army, uniform of the, ii. IQ ; distinctions indicating rank 
in the, 92 ; pay of the, 93 ; mode of provisioning the, 94 ; 
organization of the, in 1824, 118. 

Patriotic army attacked at Corpaguayco, and retreats with loss to 
Tambo-Cangallo, ii. 159 ; offers battle to the royalists, but 
declined, liil ; their retreat cut off, and critical situation, 1^2 ; 
gains the battle of Ayacucho, 170. 

Patriotic donation, L 273. 

Pehuenche, Indians of, L 97. 

Peru, strength and distribution of the royal forces in ; independ- 
ence of, proclaimed, L 332 ; description of the coast of, ii. 51 ; 
sufferings of travellers in the desert of, 53 ; traditions of, ii. 
IBS ; ancient, its extent, and population, 188. 

Peruvian legion of the guard formed, how composed, L 345. 

Peruvians, ancient, their early civilization, ii. 188 ; monastic 
tradition of, 193 ; dress and customs of the, 195* 

Peru, upper, previous to the revolution a part of the viceroyalty 
of Buenos Ayres ; the claim generously relinquished by 
the Argentine republic; declared an independent state, 
. ii. 261 ; decreed that it should in future be called Bolivia, 
262 ; Brazilian aggression, 263. 

Pezuela, General, defeats Belgrano at Vilcapugio and Ayoma, 
L 72; defeats General Rondeau at Sipe-Sipe, and at Viluma, 
flQ ; succeeds Abascal in the vice-royalty of Peru, 84 ; 
deposed by a military faction, 285. 
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Finchincha, battle of, finally secures the independence of Colom- 
bia, L m 
Pisco, L 225. 

Pomacochiw, a deep and rugged valley, on the opposite sides of 
which the royalist and patriot armies bivouacked, musquitoes 
swarming in such myriads as to render it uninhabitable, ii. 151. 

Pope Leo XII., ii. 334. 

Posadas, vSenor, appointed supreme director of Buenos Ayres, L 
Post-houses, L 1^ 

Potosi, description and population of, ii. 228 ; mines of, 239 ; 
silver ore, how pulverized, 241 ; climate of, 243 ; the mint 
of, 244 ; bank, treasury, post-office, 245 ; the caxchas of the 
mines, 240 ; amelioration of the condition of the aborigines^ 
250 ; projected mineralogical college, 252 ; preparations for 
the reception of the Liberator, 254 ; society, 256* 

Prescott, Captain, R. N. commanding IL M. S , Aurora, ii. 2- 
48.223. 

Price, Mr. and Mrs., ii. 97- 

Prieto, lieutenant-colonel, L 340 ; ii. 175. 

Prisoners of war at Los dos Talcs, L 141 ; confined in case- 
mates, 276 ; their exchange, 277* 

Property, Spanish, L 298. 

Protector, L 2^ 

Puertos Intermedios, expedition to, ii. 6 ; disasters on the voyage, 

9 ; want of water, 12 ; land at Arica, 12* 
Pumacagiia, L 84 ; ii. 142. 

Puno, department of, its extent, population, climate, produc- 
tions, and manufactories, ii. 201 ; the llama vicuna, the gua- 
naco, and the alpaca, numerous in this district, 202 ; mines, 

m. 

Puyrredon, named supreme director of the united provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata. 

Q. 

Quechereguas, affair of, L 173. 
Quintfflfia, General, L 180- 
Quintanilla, General, L 252. 
Quiros, L 28C. 287. 
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R. 

Ramirez, superiority of his force over that of Miller in Puertos 

Intermedios, L 30- 
Rank, distinctions of, in the liberating army, ii. 92± 
Rats, L 12L 
Raulet, L 27a 281 m 

Raya, bishop of Cuzco, a wise and virtuous prelate, L 2&i 
Recopilacion de las Leyes de las Indias, L 19. 
Repartiroiento, L 6- 
Retrenchments, ii. 248< 
Revenue and expenditure of Peru, ii. 230. 
Rio Bamba, affair of, L 353. 
Riva-Aguero, ii. 58^ 6Q. £i4, 
Roberton, Captain, ii. lOP. 112. 
Robertson, Mr., John Parish, ii. 364. 
Robertson, Mr., William Parish, ii. 3G1. 
Rodil, his fame sullied by acts of cruelty, ii. 211. 212^ 
Rodriguez, Don Manuel, his gallantry, L 124- 178 ; murdered, 
179. 

Rondeau, general, elected supreme director of the province of 
the Rio de la Plata, L 8£L fiS j banished, 

S. 

Saavedra, L 72. 

Saint Andrew made patron saint of champaign, 201. 
Salute, aerial, ii. 232. 

Sambruno, Captain, L 122 ; his execution, 123, note. 
Sanchez, General, 193. 341. 
Sands, General, ii. 152, 

San Martin, Colonel, afterwards general, wounded at San Lo- 
renzo, L 25 ; determines upon attempting the liberation of 
Chile, 89 ; holds & palaver with the Pehuenches, 90 ; marches 
from Mendoza, 103 ; gains the battle of Chacabuco, 127 : 
defeated at Cancharayada, 176 ; gains a victory at Maypo, 
180 ; misunderstanding between him and the Buenos Ayreah 
government, 258 ; tenders his resignation, but is re-elected, 
200 ; sails in command of an expedition to liberate Peru, 205 ; 
enters Lima, 328 ; declares himself protector of Peru, 333 ; 
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misunderstanding between him and Lord Cochrane^ 3A2 ; has 
an interview with Bolivar at Guayaquil, 354 ; resigns his 
authority to the congress at Lima, 3s26 i quits Peru, ibid. ; his 
character, 357» 

Santa Cruz, Captain, atlerwards general, L 143 ; commands a 
Peruvian division at the battle of Pinchincha, 353 ; assumes 
the command of the Peruvian army, ii. 58 ; sails in command 
of an expedition to Puertos Intermedios, 01 ; declines the co- 
operation of Sucre, J3 ; dispersion of his army, 22 '» returns 
to Lima, 7§ ; named by Bolivar president of the council of 
government, 299. 

Santalla, Lieutenant-Colonel, his cowardly conduct, L 255. 321^ 

Santelices, governor of Potosi, his virtuous character, i. 27- 

Santiago, capital of Chile, description of, L 162. 

Sharpe, Captain, R. N., L 170. 

ShirrefT, Captain, R. N., L 202 ; ii. 223. 

South Americans, make admirable soldiers, ii. 92 ; hospitality of 
the, 147 ; forgiving spirit of the, toi^rards the Spaniards, 31^ ; 
fond of dancing and singing, 325. 

Sowersby, Lieutenant-Colonel, L 354 ; wounded at the affair of 
Junin ; meeting with General Miller, ii. 135 ; his epitaph, 

im 

Spain, her colonial system, L 1 — 25. 
Spanish convoy captured by the Chileno squadron, L 128. 
Spencer, Honourable Captain Robert, R. N., ii. 223. 
Spencer, Honourable Captain Frederick, R. N., ii. 2^ 
Spry, Captain, L 197. 

Staines, Captain Sir Thomas, R. N., i. 121 ; ii. 223. 
Standing armies unnecessary, ii. 232* 
Stewart, Commodore, U. S. N., L 04 ; ii* 222. 
Stewart, Mrs. Commodore, L 64. 

Suares, Lieutenant-Colonel Don Isidoro, ii. 73. 132. 134. 

Sucre, General, gains the battle of Pinchincha, L 353 ; arrives at 
Lima as diplomatic agent from Colombia, ii. 60 ; elected com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces, 62 ; retires with the army to 
Callao, 63 ; invested with supreme command, ibid ; descrip- 
tion of him, 64 ; his career, 65 ; sails with an expedition to 
Puertos Intermedios, 62 ; enters Arequipa, 7^ ; retires to 
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Lima, 81 ; his activity in making preparations for crossing 
the Andes, 121 ; is left in command of the army by Bolivar, 
138 ; holds a council of war, 132 ; his operations, 149, 150. 
15L 152, 102. 166; gains the battle of Ayacucho, 170; 
advances to Cuzco, 1^ ; liberates the provinces of Upper 
Peru, of which he becomes supreme chief, 247 ; appointed 
by the congress of Bolivia president for life of that republic, 
298. 

Sun, order of the, L 223. 
Surumpi, ii. 21iL 

, T. 

Talmayancu, adjutant, L Ifia. 
Temple of the Sun, ii. 1S3. 
Tigers of Monte de Tordillo, L IM. 
Torata, patriots defeated at, ii. 211. 
Traditions, Peruvian, ii. 55. 

Tristan, General Don Domingo, defeated at Ica, L 

Tristan, General Don Pio defeated at Tucuman, L 74 ; defeated 

again at Salte, 76^ capitulates and breaks his parole, ibid ; 

assumes the title of viceroy, ii. 199 ; surrenders with a small 

garrison, ibid. 

U. 

Unanue, Doctor, appointed minister of finance, L 333; his po- 
litical flexibility, ii. 298^ note. 
Uniforms of the patriot armies, ii. 20. 

y. 

Valdez, General, rencontres with the patriots at Chancay, L 
274 ; at Tacna, ii. 19; at Torata, 2Q; two horses shot under 
him, 21 ; affair with Olaiieta at Lava, 138 ; forms a junction 
with Canterac, 14Q; his meeting with Miller, 179; his cha- 
racter, ISO. 

Valdivia taken by assault, L 243 ; description of, 24iL 
Valparaiso, port of, L 171 ; blockade of, raised, 182. 
Vestris, Madame, ii. 323. 

Vidal, Colonel, his first exploits, I 212 ; his gallantry at Val- 
divia, 240. 286. 337; ii. 3QL 
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Videla, Colone1> repulses Colonel Loriga at Chincha, L 287 : 
left in command at Ica, 328 ; his excellent conduct, ii. ML 
Viel, Colonel, I 218. 

Viscacha, danger arising from their burrows, L liLL 

Vow of a lady, a mine proprietor, to build a church, ii. 206. 

W. 

Ward, Mr., ii. m 

Welsh, surgeon to Lord Cochrane ; his death, L 3(t2. 
AVilson, Colonel Belford, ii. 293. 

Wy man, Lieutenant, of the hussars of Junin, wounded and taken 
by the royalists, ii. 18SL 

Y. 

Yerbas Buenas, affair of, L LLL 

Young, Captain, captures the brig La Vigie, ii. 

Z. 

Zepita, affair of; General Santa Cruz oblige^ General Valdez 
to retreat to Pomata, ii. 74. 



THE END. 
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